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The  following  "  Sketches  on  Irish  Highways'* 
were  written  after  a  long  residence  in  Eng- 
land, when  a  visit  to  my  native  country  was 
like  a  strain  of  almost  forgotten  music.  Their 
merit  —  if  they  have  any  —  consists  in  their 
truth  ;  the  scenes  and  persons  are,  for  the  most 
part,  described  exactly  as  they  appeared  to 
me ;  the  delight  I  experienced  at  once  again 
"  standing  on  Ireland* s  ground^**  was  more 
than  calmed  by  the  misery  which  the  poorer 
classes  exhibit,  and  which  strike  an  English 
traveller's  ob'servation.  My  stories,  therefore, 
have  far  more  of  "  Shadows "  than  of 
«  Lights." 
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SKETCHES  ON  IRISH  HIGHWAYS. 


THE  JAUNTING  CAR. 

"  A  BEAUTIFUL  car  !  Won't  your  honour  go 
with  Shaun  Langly  ?  Sorra  such  a  horse  from 
Passage  to  Waterford.  Stand  out  o'  the  way, 
ye  pack  of  impostors  !  Sure  it  isn't  such  a  gar- 
ron  as  that  you'd  put  before  his  honour  ?  Look 
at  his  shandrumdandy  !  Whew  !  it  hangs  to- 
gether by  nothing  at  all ! — it'll  go  to  pieces  the 
first  bit  of  bad  road  that  comes  in  its  way ;  and 
there'll  be  plenty  of  that  same  I'll  go  bail." 

This  was  the  first  specimen  of  genuine  Irisli 
brogue  I  had  heard  for  some  years,  and  I  felt 
an  indescribable  sensation  as  it  fell  upon  my  ear, 
while  once  again  standing  on   my  native  soil. 

u  2 
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Our  reply  to  tlie  invitation  was, — "  We  don't 
want  a  car." 

"  Oh  !  I  ax  your  honour's  pardon.  Then  it's 
for  you  the  Swish  car  is  waitin'  there  all  the 
mornin'  forenint  us  at  the  side  o"*  the  hill.  Holloa ! 
Misther  Ally's  man !  Come  down,  will  ye  ? 
Here's  the  English  company.  Come,  step  out. 
Holloo  !  holloo  !"  And  our  friend  "  hollood  '* 
so  loudly,  that  he  would  have  been  invaluable 
as  a  speaking-trumpet  on  board  the  steam-boat 
we  had  just  quitted.  In  answer  to  his  sum- 
mons, half  tumbling,  whole  galloping  down  the 
hill,  came  the  Swiss  car." 

I  have  said  that  many  years  had  passed  since 
I  had  found  an  abiding  place  in  my  native  land ; 
and  sooth  to  say,  I  had  a  sort  of  intuitive  dread 
that  my  remembrances  would  lose  much  of  their 
coideur  de  rose  if  brought  into  actual  contact 
with  the  realities  of  Irish  life.  My  poetry  and 
patriotism  received  a  severe  shock  on  perceiving 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Passage  had  whitewashed 
the  roofs  instead  of  the  walls  of  their  cabins  ; 
and  that  the  pigs  roved  from  dwelling  to 
dwelling  in  unrestrained  freedom  and  loqua- 
city. I  wonder  what  Turner  would  make 
of  the  village  of  Passage  in  one  of  his  fore- 
grounds ?  Would  it  be  possible  to  idealise  it  ? 
— that  little  church  upon  the  hill  looks  really  as 
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if  Protestantism  was  deca3ang  as  fast  as  its  ad- 
versaries could  desire.  But  then  the  pigs— the 
everlasting  pigs, — long-backed,  grunting,  dirty 
animals.  One  would  be  led  to  imagine  from  a 
peep  into  Passage  that  Ireland  was  a  vast 
pigsty  e. 

"  This  will  never  do,"  thought  I  to  myself, 
shutting  my  eyes  upon  the  ugly  village  of 
Ballyhack, — on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  — 
when  fairly  stowed  away  in  the  very  pretty  and 
convenient  machine  sent  for  us  by  our  friends. 
"  I  shall  hate  the  country  before  I  arrive  at  m,v 
ourneys  end." 

"  Is  the  sun  too  much  in  yer  eyes,  ma'am, 
dear?"  exclaimed  a  kind  voice  at  my  elbow, 
just  as  the  driver  was  mounting.  "  Put  up  yer 
numparaU  my  darlint.  Yer  bonnet's  too  small, 
my  lady  :  which,  though  an  advantage  to  me^ 
is  the  contrary  to  you.  It's  a  beautiful  sun, 
God  bless  it,  for  the  harvest ; — but  I'm  doubtin' 
if  it's  as  bright  over  the  wather  as  it  is  here. 
Well,  glory  be  to  God,  they  can't  take  the 
bames  of  the  sun  from  us,  any  way.  There, 
now  you're  not  so  sinsihle  of  the  heat  !  A  safe 
and  plisant  journey  to  ye  here  and  hereafther  ! 
Take  the  baste  asy,  Michael,  up  the  hill.  Sure 
Ireland's  bothered  entirely  wid  the  hills, —but 
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the  roads  are  as  smooth  as  wax  from  this  to 
Bannow."     And  on  we  went. 

How  very,  very  delightful  is  a  small  kind- 
ness, garnished  by  a  little  bit  of  flattery.  The 
church  upon  the  opposite  hill  became  absolutely 
picturesque ;  and  so  would  have  been  the  vil- 
lage,— but  for  the  pigs ;  an  old  lady  with  thir- 
teen young  ones  had  taken  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  a  kish  of  potatoes  under  shelter  of  what 
was  called  a  cottage  door,  while  its  kind  mistress, 
intent  upon  my  not  being  incommoded  by  the 
sun-beams,  either  did  not  see,  or  seeing  did  not 
heed  their  ravages.  I  thought  of  the  happy  pigs 
of  Mullinavat,  who  have  the  clean  straw  to  lie 
upon,  while  their  lords  and  masters  put  up  with 
the  dirty, — who  eat  that  Irish  luxury,  a  maley 
potato,  while  their  mistresses  are  content  with  the 
damp  ones, — and  who  go  to  bed  by  candlelight, 
while  the  family  sit  in  the  dark. 

The  pretty  Swiss  car  conveyed  us  to  a  house 
where  the  cordial  welcome  of  people  I  had  never 
before  seen,  assured  me  I  was  7iot  in  England. 
I  mean  no  offence  to  a  nation  I  esteem— ay, 
and  love — more  than  any  other  in  the  world  ; 
but  I  must  say  the  English  have  not  the  art  of 
making  strangers  feel  at  their  ease.  The  French 
have  acquired  it  by  study;  but  an  Irishman  is 
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born  with  it,— it  is  found  in  the  peasant's  hut, 
as  well  as  in  nobler  dwellings.  The  moment 
you  set  foot  on  Irish  ground  you  feel  "•  at 
home  ;"  that  domestic  epithet  is  the  only  one  I 
can  find  to  convey  a  perfect  idea  of  the  freedom 
and  hospitality  which  prevail  there  among  all 
classes  of  society. 

When  the  time  came  for  us  to  proceed  on 
our  journey,  it  was  found  that  the  Swiss  car 
could  not  take  our  luggage,  so  we  determined 
to  hire  a  machine  which  we  heard  was  "  wonder- 
ful strong,"  and  a  horse  that  "  would  go  to 
Bannow  and  back  in  less  than  no  time." 

Now  I  am  anxious  that  my  experience  should 
warn  others  against  the  evils  of  Irish  travellings 
— at  least  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  confiding  of 
life  and  limb  to  the  tender  mercies  of  "  an  out- 
side jaunting  car."  Public  or  private,  they  are 
all  execrable.  Had  my  English  readers  ever 
the  good  fortune  to  behold  one  ?  If  not,  let 
them  imagine  a  long  box,  elevated  upon  what 
are  called  springs ;  this  long  box  forms  the 
centre  of  the  machine,  and,  to  confess  the  truth, 
is  a  convenient  place  for  conveying  luggage ;  at 
each  side  of  the  under  part  of  this  box  projects 
a  board,  which  forms  the  seats,  and  from  these 
depend  narrow,  moveable  steps,  upon  which  it 
is  intended  the  feet  of  the  travellers  shall  rest ; 
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the  driver's  seat  is  elevated  over  one  end  of  the 
box,  and  is  generally  composed  of  crooked  bars 
of  iron,  while  the  harness,  perfectly  independent 
of  oil  or  blacking,  is  twisted  and  patched,  and 
tied  so  as  to  leave  but  little  trace  of  what  it 
originally  was,  either  in  formation  or  quality. 
Upon  one  of  those  atrocities  was  I  seated,  my 
feet  hanging  down  upon  the  "  step;" — if  I 
leaned  back,  I  bumped  my  head  against  the 
driver's  seat ;  if  I  sat  forward,  I  must  inevit- 
ably have  fallen  upon  what  our  charioteer  called 
*'  Bran  new  powdher  pavement,"  the  said 
powdher  pavement  consisting  of  a  quantity  of 
red  granite  broken  into  lumps  the  size  of  a 
giant's  hand,  and  strewn  thickly  over  the  hills 
and  hollows  of  a  most  wicked  road. 

Our  party  consisted  of  three.  Now,  on  these 
cars  you  are  placed  dos-a-dos,  and  as  three 
could  not  possibly  sit  on  a  side  intended  for 
two,  I  had  half  the  vehicle  to  myself;  the  gen- 
tlemen chatting  politics  on  the  back  opposite 
(to  invent  an  Irishism)  seat. 

"I  hope  yer  honour's  comfortable?"  in- 
quired the  driver,  after  a  terrific  jolt,  with  that 
familiar,  yet  respectful  manner,  which  distin- 
guishes a  race  now  almost  extinct  even  in  primi- 
tive Ireland — the  race  of  old  servants.  "  I  hope 
yer  honour's  comfortable.     I  think  this  a  dale 
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pleasanter  than  them  Swish  cars,  though  I  did 
my  best  to  make  that  asy  for  you   this  morn- 


ing." 


''  Indeed !  What  did  you  do  to  it,  Mi- 
chael ?" 

"  Faith,  then,  just  put  half  a  hundred  of 
stones  in  the  bottom  of  it,  and  plenty  of  straw 
over  them  to  keep  it  steady,  which  you'd  ha' 
never  knowd — only  I'm  afther  telling  you : 
these  mighty  fly-away  cars,  them  furrin  ones, 
are  not  asy  and  steady  like  these" — (another 
terrific  jolt  that  would  have  destroyed  the  springs 
of  the  best  made  London  phaeton.) — Michael 
looked  round  at  me,  and  then  repeated,  "  I 
hope  yer  honour's  comfortable !"  It  seemed 
a  bitter  mockery  of  comfort,  and  yet  poor 
Michael  did  not  mean  it  so.  At  last  we  got 
over  the  "  powdher  pavement,"  and  even  the 
gentlemen  congratulated  themselves  on  the 
event.  When,  lo  and  behold  !  we  stood  at  the 
foot  of  what  I  was  told  was  a  "  little  hill ;"  the 
poor  horse  eyed  it  with  strong  symptoms  of  dis- 
like. 

"  It''s  a  fine  mornin',"'''  said  Mike,  pulling  the 
horse  to  a  dead  stop. 

"  So  it  is,"  said  I. 

"  Gintlemin,  there''s  a  beautiful  view  from 
this    hill,"    persisted    our   driver,    "  and    the 
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sweetest  of  fresh  air — and  to  walk  it  up  would 
do  ye  a  dale  of  good.  Ye  might  travel  long 
enough  in  England  widout  comin'  across  such 
a  prospict." 

"  Shall  I  walk  also,  Michael .?" 

"  Oh,  sorra  a  step !  Sure  Nimble  (that's  the 
haste's  name)  will  go  a  dale  the  better  from 
havin'  a  lady  to  carry.  Gee  up,  my  man  ! 
Cushla  machree  was  every  inch  of  ye.  Nimble, 
my  darlint !  it's  yerself  that  was  the  beauty — 
onct !" 

"  It  is  a  long  time  ago,  then,"  replied  I,  look- 
ing with  compassion  upon  the  poor,  long-boned 
animal. 

"  Indeed  you  may  say  that,  lady  dear.  You 
see  he's  kilt  entirely  with  the  hard  work ;  and 
the  poor  appetite  ;  though  that  last  is  lucky,  for 
ifs  little  the  man  that  owns  him  has  to  give  him 
to  eat." 

"  How  is  that,  Michael  ?" 

"  Faith,  it's  myself  can't  tell  you,  my  lady, 
only  sorrow  has  long  legs,  and  his  landlord's  as 
hard  as  the  devil's  forehead" — (another  jolt;  I 
thought  the  car  was  broken  to  atoms.) 

"  Michael,  what  is  the  matter  ?"" 

"  Troth,  ma'am,  we're  done  for  !  I  wish  I 
hadn't  sent  the  gintlemin  on  ;  but  you  wouldn't 
have  a  knife,  or  a  piece  of  ould  leather,  or  a 
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taste  o'  rope  in  yer  pocket — asy,  Nimble — bad 
luck  to  ye,  will  ye  stand  asy  ?  Small  blame  to 
the  baste  to  want  to  get  on  ;  there's  a  black 
cloud  comin'  over  Knocknaughdowly  will  soak 
every  tack  on  our  backs  in  five  minutes,  and 
sorra  a  house  nearer  than  Kilborristhane. 
Come  here  do,  you  little  gossoon,  run  afther 
thim  gintlemin,  and  call  thim  back  ;  and  harkee ! 
give  me  that  piece  of  string  that's  round  yer 
hat.  Now  run,  run  for  the  dear  life.  Och, 
faith,  we're  in  for  it;  this  harness  'ill  never 
reach  Bannow ;  an'  deed  an*  deed  poor  Nimble 
seems  unasy." 

"  Was  he  in  harness  to-day,  before?" 

"  He  was." 

"  Did  he  go  far?" 

'*  Not  to  say  far,  only  three  mile.  I  mean 
three  goin'  and  three  comin\" 

"  Had  he  a  heavy  load  ?" 

"  Faith,  he  had.  Mrs.  Graham  and  seven 
of  her  children,  and  two  nurses,  and  the  bat  hi  n' 
woman,  goin'  and  comin'  to  the  salt  wather,  to 
say  nothin'  of  the  fish  and  stones  and  things 
they  brings  home  afther  bathin'." 

'*  I  think,"  I  replied,  jumping  off  the  car, 
"  that  I  will  walk  on  to  the  next  village,  and 
send  you  some  assistance;  it  is  evident  the 
horse  can  never  achieve  the  hill." 
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"  God  bless  you,  ma'am,  dear,  isn't  be  bke 
ourselves,  used  to  all  manner  of  slavery !  I  ax 
yer  pardon  !  but  if  yer  ladyship  would  lind  me 
a  loan  of  the  string  of  your  cloak,  it  would 
mend  this  little  fray  in  the  harness,  and  the 
never  a  bit  of  harm  would  I  do  it." 

To  Michael's  astonishment,  I  did  not  feel 
disposed  to  part  with  what  he  so  irreve- 
rently termed  the  string  of  my  cloak,  but 
climbed  up  the  hill  until  I  overtook  my  compa- 
nions. One  of  them,  a  native  of  the  soil,  only 
laughed  at  my  dilemma ;  he  was  accustomed 
to  such  adventures ;  and  said  that,  within  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  he  should  procure  a 
capital  horse  from  a  Mr.  Matty  Byrne;  and 
the  poor  animal,  who  had  been  previously  worn 
out  in  the  service  of  Mrs.  Graham  and  her 
countless  children,  might  fare  as  he  best  could 
by  the  road-side  till  the  jaunting-car  returned. 

We  posted  on  as  fast  as  possible  to  Master 
Byrne's,  and  found  his  residence  in  good  time, 
that  is,  just  before  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless 
storm  had  commenced. 

"  Had  he  a  horse.?''  "  To  be  sure  he  had— 
three — beauties  !  Would  flog  the  country  to 
produce  three  such  !"  "  Would  he  lend  it  ?'' 
"  To  Mr.  Alley  troth  he  would,  and  the  veins 
of  his  heart  with  it,  to  one  of  the  name;"  and 
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immediately  he  hallooed  to  a  strapping  youth, 
who  popped  up  his  head  from  out  a  potato  pit, 
and  commanded  him  forthwith  to  bring  "  Span- 
ker"' from  the  plough. 

Upon  this,  Mrs.  Byrne,  the  worthy  man's 
mother,  a  venerable-looking  old  crone,  withered 
and  wrinkled,  but  whose  jet-black  eyes  glittered 
and  glimmered  from  beneath  her  shaggy  brows, 
exclaimed, 

"  God  bless  you,  Matty !  lave  Spanker 
alone,  and  take  Jude — Spanker  '11  spill  ye  in- 
tirely." 

"  Mother,  hould  yer  whisht  and  mind  the 
paytees.  Sure  ye  know  Jude''s  knees  are  broke 
and  her  hind  leg  splintered  with  kicking ;  bari 
rin**  that,  she''s  the  finest  baste  in  the  counthry."" 
"  Take  Lilly,  then,"  persisted  the  old  lady. 
•'  I  think  ye  might  turn  yer  tongue  and  say 
Miss  Lilly,  considerin'  whose  daughter  she  is," 
retorted  Matty. 

"  The  divil  fetch  me  before  I  say  Miss  to  a 
horse,"  continued  Mrs.  Byrne,  "  only  this  I 
will  say,  though  you  are  making  purty  faces  at 
me  behind  the  door,  that  if  you  put  Spanker 
under  a  jaunting-car,  he*ll  make  it  jaunt,  that's 
all." 

"  Mother,  dear,  hould  yer  tongue,  and  I'll 
bring  ye  a  quarter  of  tea  from  Taghmon.  What 
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do  yon  know  about  Spanker  ?  Didn't  he  go 
under  a  car  from  this  to  Ross  and  back  in 
six  hours,  and  never  turned  into  a  ditch  or 
a  haporth  but  onct,  and  that  was  when  he 
backed  off  Wellington  Bridge  ?" 

"  Why,  that  wasn't  Spanker,"  persisted  the 
crone. 

"  Well,  'twas  his  sister,"  replied  Matty : 
"  all  the  same — the  same  flesh  and  blood — 
they're  as  like  as  two  peas  ;  only  Spanker  has  a 
dale  more,  sperit." 

The  old  woman  beckoned  me  aside.  "  Ma'am, 
dear,  for  God's  sake  don't  let  him  get  down  at 
any  of  the  houses  to  have  drink.  He  has  been 
on  the  hatter  these  ten  days.  Sorra  a  better 
boy  in  the  counthry  when  the  drink's  not  in 
him ;  but  when  it  is,  he's  worse  than  a  troop  o' 
horse,  and  more  roaring  and  dangerous  than  a 
score  of  mad  bulls." 

'^  But  our  friend's  servant  will  drive." 

"  Och,  musha,  don't  attempt  it ;  Spanker 
wouldn't  let  man  or  baste  drive  him,  barrin' 
Matty." 

An  agreeable  position  ! — the  prospect  of 
being  dashed  to  pieces  by  a  mad  Irish  horse, 
or  upset  by  a  wild  Irish  driver  !  There  was 
no  help  for  it. 

The    shower   was   over ;     "  the    valley    lay 
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smiling  before  us."  Michael  and  the  car  had 
arrived ;  the  luggage,  which  was  piled  up  in 
what  they  called — just  then  very  appropriately 
— the  well,  soaked  through.  Spanker,  a  bright 
bay,  bony  horsej  with  an  exceedingly  quick  eye, 
stood  meek  and  quiet  enough  at  the  door.  I 
resumed  my  seat,  and  looked  on  the  beautiful 
prospect,  which,  as  the  road  was  tolerably  good, 
I  was  enabled  to  enjoy.  To  the  right  stretched 
St.  George's  Channel,  blue  as  the  heavens  that 
overshadowed  it ;  and  sleeping  calmly  in  its 
waters  lay  the  Saltee  Islands,  smiling  and  gentle 
as  if  no  treacherous  rock  sentinelled  their  shores. 
Nearer  to  the  land,  rich  in  many-tinted  corn- 
fields, and  bordered  by  soft  green  meadows, « 
stretched  far  and  away  the  island  of  Bannow — my 
dear  native  home ;  and  in  a  glen  to  the  left  rose 
high  the  arches  and  turrets  of  Tintern  Abbey. 
So  enchanting  was  the  prospect,  that  we  had 
almost  passed  unnoticed  the  pretty  village  of 
Saltmills, — a  miracle  of  cleanliness  and  com- 
fort. Roses,  vying  with  ambitious  honey- 
suckles, clambered  to  the  roofs  of  every  cottage 
— few  pigs — no  dirty  children — no  dunghills, — 
all  as  well  ordered  to  the  e3^e  as  in  dear  England 
and  far,  far  more  picturesque.  The  handsome 
peasants,  in  bright  red  waistcoats,  and  slouched 
straw-hats,  confined  beneath  the  chin  by  a  broad 
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black  riband,  looking  animated  and  intelligent, 
and  withal  so  polite,  so  naturally  courteous. 
Then  the  shy,  modest  maidens— rosy,  awkward, 
and  blushing;  totally  deficient  in  that  delicacy 
of  form  and  self-possession  which  distinguishes 
the  girls  of  my  adopted  country,  and  yet  so 
Koraish,  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  coin  a 
word,)  curtseying  and  smiling,  and  exchanging 
glances,  and  even  innocent  jests,  with  the  few 
travellers  who  pass  their  way, — and  yet  all 
with  such  pure  modesty  and  genuine  good- 
nature, that  it  is  impossible  to  misunderstand 
either  them  or  their  motives. 

"  Master  Byrne,"  1  inquired,  "  is  your  land- 
lord resident  here  ?"" 

"  No,  thank  God,  ma'am  !" 

"  Indeed  :  who  is  your  agent,  then  ?" 

"  A  born  gentleman — God's  fresh  blessing 
be  about  him  !  As  long  as  he  is  over  us;  we'll 
make  a  free  present  of  the  landlord  to  the 
English  ;  and  much  good  may  he  do  them  !" 

At  this  moment  Spanker  made  a  dead  stop 
opposite  the  door  of  a  small  public-house. 

"  Make  the  horse  go  on,"  said  our  friend,  in 
a  cold,  determined  tone.  Byrne  looked  round 
at  him  precisely  with  the  expression  of  a  dog 
when  disappointed  of  a  long-expected  bone. 

"  He  has  a  laning  this  way,"  he  replied. 
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"  I  fear,  Byrne,  you  go  there  more  than  once 
a-week." 

"  Sometimes  I  do,  my  lady." 

"  Every  day,  Byrne  ?" 

"  Not  quite  entirely,  ma'am,  dear." 

"  Twice  a-day,  Byrne  ?" 

''  Faith,  ma'am,  if  I  do,  it''s  Spanker's  fault, 
and  not  mine.  When  I  gets  on  his  back, 
thinking  a  trifle  of  exercise  would  do  him  good, 
as  sure  as  fate  he  makes  for  the  public — and  no 
mistake." 

"  Believe  me  it  is  a  ruinous  habit." 

"No  disputin'  it,  my  lady;  but  ruin  has 
followed  ould  Ireland  so  long,  that  it  would  be 
heart-breakin'  to  part  company  now."  We 
were  at  the  commencement  of  another  hill.  "  I 
must  trouble  ye  all  to  get  off,"  said  Byrne. 
"  It  would  take  more  wit  than  would  reach 
from  this  to  Cape  Clear  to  make  Spanker  go 
either  up  or  down  such  a  hill  as  that  with  any- 
body behind  him." 

We  submitted  to  necessity,  and  walked. 

"  Byrne,"  inquired  our  friend, — who  thought 
it  high  time  that  the  driver  as  well  as  the  horse 
should  be  ''  trotted  out,"  — "  what  pretty 
blunder  was  that  you  made  about  the  books 
Miss  Caroline  told  you  to  bring  from  the 
Waterford  circulating  library  .?" 
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"  Oil,  don't  tread  on  my  corns  before  the 
English  quality  intirely,  Masther,  honey  !" 

"  Very  well,  Byrne;  they  will  certainly  hear 
the  story  in  Bannow." 

"  Then  I  may  as  well  tell  it  at  onct,"  said 
Matty ;  "  and  sure  the  mistake  was  all  on  her 
side ;  for  I'll  go  bail  what  I  brought  her  was 
more  value  than  what  she  wanted. — '  Any  com- 
mands, miss,  for  Watherford  ?'  says  I.  '  Yes,' 
says  she;  'go  to  the  library,  and  bring  me 
Hogg's  Tales  ;  I  want  them  very  much.'  '  To 
the  library  to  fetch  hogs'  tails  I'  says  I  ;  *  that's 
a  quare  place  to  get  them.'  *  Not  at  all,'  says 
she ;  '  at  the  English  library.  Where  else  would 
you  get  Hogg's  Tales?'  '  Oh  !  very  well,  miss,' 
says  I ;  *  as  it's  the  English  library,  I  suppose 
they  keep  all  sorti7igs  there.'  '  To  be  sure  they 
do,'  says  she  ;  '  you  won't  forget.'  '  Did  I  ever 
forget  anything  you  bid  me  ?'  says  I.  '  When 
I  do,'  says  I,  '  it'll  be  time  enough  for  you  to  be 
backbiting  me,' says  I;  'which  is  a  thing  no 
young  lady  ought  to  do  to  a  dacent  man.'  And 
off  I  went  in  a  huff.  Well,  the  bustle  of  the 
town  and  one  thing  or  another  bothered  me  so, 
that  I  forgot  where  she  said  I  was  to  get  the 
hogs'  tails ;  so  I  walked  off  to  the  shambles, 
and  hunted  every  stall  in  the  place,  but  never  a 
man  there  would  cut  off  the  tail  of  his  pig  for 
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me,  because  they  all  said  the  tail  was  the  beauty 
of  the  baste.  So,  whin  I  couldn't  get  the  tails, 
I  bought  two  of  the  prettiest  bacon  faces  you 
ever  saw,  thinking  they'd  do  for  Miss  Car'line 
as  well  as  the  hogs'  tails !  And  to  be  sure  the 
laugh  they  riz  agin  me,  for  it  turned  out  that 
what  she  wanted  was  a  story-book,  written  by 
one  Mister  Hogg — and  sure  that's  a  queer  name 
for  a  Christian  !  You  may  get  on  the  car  now, 
ma'am  dear.  Spanker,  stand  still,  will  ye  ?  Up 
wid  ye  now,  while  he's  picking  Jimy  Rape's 
barley  through  that  hole  in  the  hedge,  for  if  he 
knowd  you  were  getting  up,  all  the  saints  in  the 
calendar  wouldn't  hold  him." 

Another  mile  or  two  of  bad  road — wo#  powder 
pavement,  however,  but  an  odd  jumbling  toge- 
ther of  sand  and  stones  upon  a  foundation  which 
had  never  been  properly  levelled;  our  driver 
commenced  chattering  at  a  great  rate.  The 
horse  either  could  not  or  would  not  increase  his 
speed  beyond  a  walk ;  and  to  the  oft-repeated 
question  of  "How  far  are  we  from  Bannownow?" 
the  changes  were  rung  at  follows : — "  Near  upon 
four  miles." — "  Three  miles  and  a  perch." — 
*'  Four  miles  good." — "  Whatever  ^o\x  may 
think,  the  baste  counts  it  four  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter." And  once,  when  I  inquired  of  a  smith 
who  had  left  his  iron  cooling  at  the  door  of  his 
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forge  to  run  and  look  at  us,  he  replied,  after  the 
true  Irish  fashion,  "  Why,  thin,  is  it  to  Bannow 
ye're  going  ^" 

They  certainly  are  the  most  amusing  and  the 
most  provoking  people  in  the  whole  world.  My 
patience  began  to  ebb ;  I  think — I  do  not  mind 
confessing  it  now — but  I  do  think  I  was  getting 
out  of  humour;  I  was  fatigued  beyond  the 
power  of  saying  what  fatigue  was.  The  even- 
ing clouds  were  overshadowing  us,  and  the  road 
looking  dreary,  and  the  cabins  very  unlike  the 
sweet  cottages  at  Saltmills. 

"  How  far  is  it  as  the  crow  flies  from  Bally- 
hay  to  Bannow  ?" 

"  About  three  miles." 

"  And  by  your  road  ?" 

"  Faith,  ma'am,  dear,  I  wouldn't  say  but  it 
is  eleven." 

"  One  would  think  you  delighted  in  making 
long  instead  of  short  roads." 

*' So  we  do— that  is,  the  county  does;  the 
longer  the  road  the  longer  the  job — the  longer 
the  job  the  more  money  for  the  job-makers." 

Our  friend  asked  Master  Byrne  if  he  had 
been  at  the  last  election  ? 

"  Sure  was  I  :  and  if  the  horse  was  in  a  good 
humour  I'd  make  time  to  tell  the  lady  how  be- 
low there  at  Nelson's   bridge  a  pack   of  rascals 
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wanted  to  bury  me  under  it  for  a  monument, 
(the  bridge  I  mean,)  but  I  had  my  revenge  out 
of  them,  (the  ringleader,) — I  met  him  whin 
Andy  Capel  was  with  me,  and  a  spick-and-span 
new  hatchet  in  his  hand — and  1  riz  up  a  dis- 
course with  him  and  contradicted  him  twice, 
which  he  couldn't  abide ;  so  he  gave  me  the  lie, 
which  was  all  I  wanted  for  an  excuse  to  knock 
him  dead  in  the  ditch  with  Andy's  new  hatchet. 
Oh,  don't  look  frightened,  lady  jewel;  'twasn't 
with  the  sharp  end  I  hit  him;  he  wasn't  to 
say  \\uvi^  oiAy  fractioned  a  little— he'll  not  give 
me  the  lie  again  in  a  hurry,  that's  all." 

Suddenly  the  horse  made  a  dead  stop;  "  What 
a  vicious  brute  it  is  !"  I  exclaimed. 

«'  Ah  !  now,"  says  Byrne,  turning  to  me  with 
no  gentle  countenance,  "if  you  wasn't  every  inch 
a  lady,  I'd  tell  that  it  was  very  cruel  to  call  that 
Mnsible  baste  a  vicious  brute— he  has  come 
a' most  the  whole  road  wid  ye  without  a  kick  or 
a  stumble  to  signify,  or  a  stoppage,  or  anything 
but  the  heart's  blood  of  good  manners.  Didn't 
1  rare  him  from  a  foal,  trotting  at  my  knee  with 
my  own  childer  ?  and  hasn't  he  the  sense  of  a 
Christian?  It's  little  I  thought  a  lady  would 
turn  her  tongue  to  call  him  a  brute." 

I  wish  M'Clise,  who  has  already  immor- 
talised his  name,  while  immortalising  the  hu- 
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mours  of  his  countrymen,  had  seen  our  good 
friend  Byrne  while  pleading  the  merits  of  his 
horse;  it  was  that  strange  mingling  of  the  lu- 
dicrous and  the  pathetic  which  brings  tears  to 
the  eyes,  while  the  smile  is  on  the  lip.  His 
figure,  tall  and  erect,  was  drawn  to  its  full 
height ;  he  stood  with  his  arm  resting  on  the 
neck  of  his  favourite;  and  the  picture  he  drew 
of  his  reason  for  the  affection  he  bore  the  crea- 
ture was  perfection — ''  Didn't  I  rare  him  from  a 
foal,  trotting  at  my  knee  with  my  own  childer  ?" 
Spanker  might  have  knocked  me  down  after 
that,  and  I  would  not  have  called  him  a  brute 
for  the  world  1 

"  I  believe,  ma'am,"  inquired  Matty,  after  a 
pause  occasioned  by  the  car's  jolting  so  loudly 
over  a  quantity  of  bad  road  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  us  to  hear  the  discharge  of 
a  cannon,  "  I  believe  you  have  no  such  conva- 
nient  ways  of  travellin'  in  your  country  as  this  ? 
You  are  always  shut  up  in  coaches,  and  such 
kind  of  things,  so  that  the  fresh  air  can't  get 
about  ye,  and  you  have  no  sort  of  exercise  :  the 
English  people  as  well  as  the  English  carriages 
are  mighty  asy  going  :  there's  no  such  thing  as 
a  post-chay  used  this  side  o'  the  country  on  ac- 
count of  the  cars." 

The  Irish  are  very  cunning ;    one  glance  at 
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my  countenance  convinced  Matty  that  I  was 
not  of  his  opinion,  and  he  immediately  tacked 
about. 

"  But  to  be  sure  they  have  a  mighty  purty 
way  of  building  their  houses ;  and  such  powers 
of  fine  cattle— I  had  a  masther  onct,  who  had 
two  beautiful  English  horses,  and  he  wanted  a 
careful  man  to  drive  them  ;  he  was  a  mighty 
pleasant  gintleman — the  sort  of  master  would 
knock  a  man  down  for  the  least  thing  in  the 
world — and  so  good-hearted  when  the  passion 
was  over.  Well,  there  was  as  many  as  fifteen 
afther  the  place,  and  the  first  that  wint  up  to 
him,  '  Well,  my  man,'  says  he,  '  how  near  the 
edge  of  a  precipice  would  you  undertake  to 
drive  my  carriage  ?'  So  the  boy  considered,  and 
he  says,  says  he,  '  Within  a  foot,  plaze  yer  ho- 
nor, and  no  harm.' — '  Very  well,'  says  he,  '  go 
down,  and  I'll  give  ye  yer  answer  by-and-by.' 
So  the  next  came  up,  and  said  he'd  be  bound  to 
carry  'em  within  half  a-foot ;  and  the  next  said 
six  inches  ;  and  another — a  dandyfied  chap  in- 
tirely — was  so  mighty  nice,  that  he  would  drive 
it  within  '  three  inches  and  a-half,  he'd  go  bail.' 
Well,  at  last  my  turn  came,  and  when  his  ho- 
nour asked  me  how  nigh  I  would  drive  his  car- 
riage to  a  precipice,  I  said,  says  I,  '  Plaze  yer 
honour,  Fd  keep  as  far  off  it  as  I  could.'    '  Very 
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well,  Misther  Byrne,'  says  he,  '  you're  my 
coachman,'  says  he.  Och,  the  roar  there  was  in 
the  kitchen  whin  I  wint  down  and  tould  the 
joke !  Well,  I  was  there  better  nor  two  years, 
and  at  the  end  I  lost  it  through  a  little  mistake. 
I  was  drowsy  one  night  coming  home,  and  faith 
the  horses  had  a  spite  to  me,  on  account  of  my 
counthry,  and  they  took  a  wrong  turn,  and 
stuck  fast  in  a  gap ;  and  sure  it's  rewarded  I 
ought  to  have  been  instead  of  punished,  for 
sorra  a  one  but  myself  would  ever  have  got  the 
horses  and  carriage  out  of  the  gap  without  a 
scratch  or  a  brack  upon  them  ;  but  there's  no 
justice  in  the  world  !" 

As  if  in  illustration  of  his  last  sentence,  Byrne 
gave  Spanker  a  smart  tap  with  the  whip,  which 
the  horse  resented  immediately,  and  began  to 
plunge  and  kick  at  a  most  furious  rate.  How 
anxiously  did  I  long  for  the  termination  of  my 
journey  !  what  visions  of  well-stuffed  pillows 
and  comfortable  cushions  came  upon  me.  I 
thought  what  an  exquisite  figure  we  should  cut 
on  this  broken  "shandrumdandy,"  horse,  coach- 
man and  all,  about  six  o'clock,  in  the  drive  at 
Hyde  Park,  in  the  merry  month  of  May.  I 
began  to  make  up  my  mind  that  the  time  of  my 
sojourn  in  this  poor  country  would  be  one  of 
extreme  discomfort ;  the  road  at  that  particular 
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point  afforded  no  resting-place  for  hope  or  sen- 
timent,— dark  and  dirty  hovels,  fields  stretching 
far  and  away,  covered  with  that  yellow  pesti- 
lence the  plants  and  blossoms  of  the  "6ow- 
clauns'''  that  devour  the  strength  of  the  earth. 
Yet  to  confess  the  truth,  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford, more  particularly  that  portion  of  it  to 
which  I  was  journeying,  and  which  is  advan- 
tageously known,  through  more  than  one  chan- 
nel, to  the  English  public,  affords  but  com- 
paratively few  instances  of  Irish  poverty  and 
Irish  crime  ;  and  the  shadows  past  from  me  as 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  venerable  castles  of 
Clomines,  and  of  the  hospitable  and  beautiful 
country-seats  which  still  abound  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. How  sweet,  yet  how  sad  are  the 
records  of  the  past  ! — the  many  years  I  had 
spent  in  dear  England  were  but  as  a  single 
week — a  month — a  year  at  most ;  every  rock, 
every  tree  I  recognised — every  house,  every  turn 
of  the  road  ;  the  changes  effected  by  time  and 
cultivation  appeared  as  nought. 

While  my  heart  felt  swelling  within  me,  a 
sad  train  of  thought  was  broken,  by  our  driver 
exclaiming  to  one  of  my  companions — 

'-'  What  did  you  say,  sir  ?" 

"  I  was  observing,"  was  the  reply,  "  what 
you  can   know  little  about,  Matty ;    that  it  is 

VOL.    II.  c 
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supposed  the  lost  books  of  Spenser'*s  '  Fairy 
Queen'  are  still  in  Ireland." 

Byrne  cast  a  contemptuous  look  upon  the 
gentleman,  as  well  as  to  say,  "  May  be  I  don't 
know  indeed  !"  then,  with  a  changed  expression 
of  countenance,  while  with  his  whip  he  pointed 
exultingly  to  a  neat  pretty  cottage  whose  white 
chimneys  peered  above  the  trees  which  clustered 
round  it,  he  replied, 

"  There's  the  man  that  has  them  !" 

"  What  !"  exclaimed  my  companion,  in  na- 
tural astonishment,  "  do  you  mean  that  the  man 
who  lives  in  that  cottage  possesses  the  lost  books 
of  Spenser's  '  Fairy  Queen  ?'" 

"  Faith,  I  do — mane  what  I  say ;  the  very 
books.  Every  book  that's  printed  at  all  at  all, 
he  gets,  and  the  '  Dublin  Pinny  Magazine ;' 
and  a  mighty  fine  man  he  is,  own  brother's  son 
to  Father  Goram,  with  a  power  o'  larnin';  and 
since  yer  honor's  so  euros  about  thim  books, 
shall  I  step  down  and  say  you  want  a  sight  of 
them  ?  he'll  lend  them  to  you  with  all  the  plea- 
sure in  life,  I'll  go  bail." 

At  first  the  gentlemen's  blank  look  of  disap- 
pointment was  exceedingly  amusing.  Matty's 
earnestness  had  misled  them  ;  they  forgot  for  a 
moment  that  an  Irishman  pretends  to  know 
everything — that   he   is  never   at   fault ;    and 
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within  that  moment,  brief  as  it  was,  visions  of  the 
extreme  splendour  with  which  the  concluding 
books  of  the  "  Fairy  Queen"  would  burst  upon 
the  reading  public  at  this  time  of  poetic  drought, 
dazzled  their  imaginations  :  even  the  mention 
of  the  ''Dublin  Pinny  Magazine"  hardly  re- 
duced them  to  sober  prose.  Poor  Byrne  !  he 
was  much  annoyed  at  not  being  permitted  to 
display  his  friend's  store  of  information  to  the 
"  strange  English." 

We  had  entered  upon  our  last  mile ;  we  were 
in  the   "  charmed  district,"  where  the  benefits 
arising  from  resident  landlords,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  education  and  cleanliness,  are  too  evi- 
dent to  be  for  a  moment  questioned.    The  roads 
were  smooth  and  level ;  plantations  fringed  the 
highways ;  the  cottages  had  severally  obtained 
premiums  for  superior  cleanliness  and  good  order 
from  the  Agricultural  Society  ;  there  were  nei- 
ther beggars  nor  pigs  to  annoy  the  wayfarer; 
and  dozens    of   well-fed,    well-clad    peasantry 
grouped  at  each    other's  doors,   or   sung  and 
chatted  beneath  the  shadow  of  their  own  trees, 
and  in  the  perfume  of  their  own  gardens.  Many 
who  had  heard  that  I  was  coming  pressed  for- 
ward with  tears  and  kindly  greetings ;    and  the 
opinion  was  unanimous  that  I  wasn't  like  the 
child  who  had  gone  away ;  but  I  was  wonder- 

c  2 
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fully  like  some  who  are  even  yet  iinforgotten, 
whose  good  deeds,  like  the  essence  of  the  flower, 
have  out-lived  death, — who  are  still  spoken  of 
with  mingled  tears  and  blessings,  as  the  friends 
of  the  poor.  The  tide  of  Irish  affection  was 
flowing  rapidly.  In  such  mood,  and  under  such 
excitement,  would  I  desire  the  Irish  to  be  seen 
by  strangers. 

Poor  Spanker  had  climbed  his  last  hill,  and 
stood  panting  at  the  summit.  The  sun  had 
sunk  behind  the  old  church  of  Bannow,  and 
steeped  the  ocean  in  a  flood  of  golden  light. 
What  had  once  been,  and  still  is  called,  the 
Moor,  lay  beneath  our  feet,  gemmed  with  neat 
and  tranquil  cottages,  inhabited  by  contented 
and  cheerful  inmates.  In  the  back-ground  rose 
the  mountain  of  Forth,  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  the  Irish  Rebellion  ;  and  somewhat  in  the 
shadow  of  the  windmill  which  crowns  the  hill 
stood  a  tall,  picturesque  figure,  his  hands  folded, 
and  resting  on  the  top  of  his  staff",  and  a  pretty 
little  sylph-like  girl,  of  about  five  or  six  years 
old,  clinging  to  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  which  was 
belted  round  his  waist  by  a  leather  belt. 

"  I'd  be  mighty  grateful  to  ye,  ma'am,  if 
ye'd  walk  down  this  bit  of  a  hill.  Ye  seem  to 
know  right  well  the  ould  place,  and  can't  mis- 
take it ;    and    I'll  lade  the  baste  down.      It's 
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small  throuble,  I*m  thinking,  to  ye  to  be  done 
with  the  jaunting  car?"  said  Matty  Byrne. 

He  was  very  right :  the  dwelling  where  I  had 
passed  my  early  days  was  in  my  sight ;  I  felt 
as  if  I  could  have  pressed  unto  my  heart  every 
stone  of  those  old  walls,  every  leaf  of  those  dear 
trees.  The  old  man,  who  I  now  saw  was  blind, 
advanced  into  our  path.  I  thought  I  remem- 
bered the  features :  I  stopped  ;  he  paused  also, 
and  took  off  his  hat.  I  knew  him  then  ;  I  re- 
membered him  as  a  true  and  faithful  servant  of 
my  family. 

"  Is  your  name  Furlong  ?" 

In  an  instant  the  staff  dropped  from  his 
hands,  which  he  clasped  together.  Tears  burst 
from  his  poor  sightless  eyes. 

"  Sure  it  is,"  he  replied.  *'  God  bless  you 
for  remembering  me  !  If  you  hadn't  known  me, 
rd  never  have  told  you  who  I  was.  I  can't  see 
how  tall  yer  grown  ;  but  ye'r  voice  is  higher 
than  it  used  to  be.  Oh  !  the  sound  of  it  rises 
my  spirit  up  to  the  memory  of  the  good  ould 
times.  God  be  thanked,  I  hear  it  once  more  ! 
Sure  I'm  gone  stone-blind  :  but  may  be  so  best ; 
for  I  can't  see  the  throuble  that's  come  upon 
some  who  I  thought  war  above  throuble." 

There  was  so  much  feeling  in  this  salutation 
that  it  was  more  than  I  could  bear.    I  was  glad 
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to  take  refuge,  and  as  I  hoped  for  the  last  time, 
on  the  outside  jaunting-car. 

He  lived  in  a  cottage  by  the  highway  leading 
to  the  old  church,  and  apologised  for  the  want 
of  neatness  in  the  exterior  of  his  dwelling, — "  It 
isn't  my  own  house  at  all  ;  the  neighbours 
would  build  me  one  if  I  had  the  bit  of  land  ; 
the  gentry's  very  good,  they  can't  give  to  all ; 
but  maybe  the  great  landlord  will  one  day  look 
with  pity  upon  me,  and  give  the  bit  of  ground 
to  blind  Furlong  as  he  did  to  blind  Brien,"  was 
his  unrepining  observation. 

It  was,  however,  on  a  subsequent  visit  that  a 
communication  of  vast  import  was  made  to  me. 
I  will  finish  my  sketch  by  relating  to  my  read- 
ers the  story  of  the  old  man,  and  the  discovery 
to  which  it  led. 

"  What  I  want  most  to  say  to  your  honour 
is  this,"  he  observed,  "  would  you  be  plazed 
just  to  take  my  eldest  daughter  Nora  from  me, 
and  bring  her  up,  afther  yer  own  fashion,  to  be 
an  Englishwoman.  My  heart  isn't  very  asy 
about  her  here — though  she's  a  good  girl — and 
rd  be  very  glad  she  was  out  of  the  counthry." 

Nora  was  summoned  from  an  inner  room  to 
undergo  a  personal  scrutiny.  She  came  forth 
with  her  knitting  on  her  fingers,  and  her  face 
steeped  in   blushes.     I  had  seldom  seen  a  crea- 
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ture  more  lovely  ;  yet  her  beauty  was  of  that 
peculiar  character  which  neither  painter  nor 
author  can  well  describe, — resembling  a  field- 
violet  more  nearly  than  aught  else,  the  charm 
of  which  consists  partly  in  its  perfume,  partly 
in  its  colour,  but  chiefly  in  the  modesty  of  its 
aspect  and  bearing. 

My  seat  was  opposite  a  little  window  over- 
shadowed by  an  alder  tree.  One  of  the  panes 
was  broken,  and  a  portion  of  a  dilapidated  hat 
had  been  thrust  into  the  aperture.  As  the 
blind  father  discoursed  upon  what  the  pretty 
Nora  might,  could,  would,  and  should  do,  I 
perceived  the  hat  move,  at  first  gently,  and 
finally  drop  to  the  ground.  I  suspected  that 
this  was  occasioned  by  some  one  outside  who 
wanted  to  hear  what  was  going  forward  within  ; 
the  slight  noise  arrested  Furlong's  attention, 
and  Nora's  blushes  deepened  when  he  inquired 
what  it  was. 

"  The  cat,  father,"  she  replied,  "  is  iver  after 
the  bits  o**  birdeens  that  build  in  the  tree." 

I  thought  Furlong  looked  as  if  he  did  not 
quite  believe  her  ;  and  while  he  expatiated  upon 
the  maid's  good  qualities,  and  the  extraordinary 
benefits  I  should  derive  from  confiding  in  Irish 
servants,  I  kept  my  eye  fixed  on  the  window. 
The  poor  fellow  was  so  earnest,  so  anxious,  I 
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should  take  his  daughter,  that  I  hardly  knew 
how  to  refuse — it  is  very  difficult  to  say  *'  No" 
— and  all  the  while  there  stood  Nora,  looking 
so  pretty  and  graceful  that  I  was  fairly  at  fault, 
when,  just  at  the  moment,  the  face  of  a  singu- 
larly handsome  youth  peeped  into  the  window, 
and  was  instantly  withdrawn.  The  motion, 
though  slighter  than  before,  attracted  the  fa- 
ther's notice,  and  again  he  demanded  what  oc- 
casioned the  noise.  Nora  saw  I  had  noted  how 
matters  really  were ;  she  clasped  her  hands 
and  looked  earnestly  at  me,  and  I  was  both  an- 
noyed and  amused  by  the  extreme  readiness  of 
her  reply  — 

"  The  mottled  hen  would  never  lay  an  egg 
but  in  the  thatch,  and  had  just  flown  up." 

I  looked  very  grave,  and  Nora  saw  I  was  dis- 
pleased. A  few  minutes  afterwards  I  left  the 
cottage,  but  had  not  gone  far  before  I  perceived 
the  very  youth,  leaning  over  the  parapet  of  a 
bridge,  industriously  employed  in  picking  out 
fragments  of  mortar  and  tufts  of  the  pretty 
maiden-hair  that  crept  amid  the  stones,  and 
throwing  them  into  the  stream  beneath.  As  I 
drew  nearer  he  removed  his  hat,  and  making  an 
exceedingly  awkward  bow,  while  his  blushes 
were  as  deep  almost  as  the  cunning  Nora's,  he 
inquired, — 
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"  If  I  wanted  a  boy  in  London  to  look  afther 
the  farm — if  I  did — he'd  go  to  the  world's  end 
to  sarve  me." 

I  told  him  I  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  pos- 
sess a  farm,  and  consequently  did  not  need  his 
services. 

'*  God  bless  you  ma'am,  dear  !  whether  or 
no  ;  but  I  hope  you're  not  going  to  take  Norry 
away  from  us.  She'd  never  be  any  use  in  life 
to  you, — she's  not  up  to  the  English  ways — her 
father  thinks  she  is — but  she  is  not — she'd  never 
do  you  any  good." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  I  replied,  some- 
what maliciously,  "in  thinking  her  exactly 
what  you  say — a  girl  who  will  never  do  any 
good." 

"  Oh,  blessed  Virgin  !"  he  exclaimed,  his  en- 
tire countenance  expressing  astonishment  and 
displeasure,  "  I  never  said  that  of  Norry.  She 
that's  been  the  comfort  to  her  mother,  the  hands 
and  eyes  of  her  whole  family — she,  that  her  poor 
blind  father  turned  aginst.  And  for  what? — 
just  because  she'd  a  heart  with  feeling  in  it. 
Oh,  ma'am,  dear]  if  ever  you  war  in  love  your- 
self-— which,  in  coorse,  you  war — think  of  poor 
Norry!"  This  argument  was  unanswerable; 
and  the  young  man  followed  it  up  with  the 
"  story  of  his  love,"  in  a  strain  of  eloquence  and 

c  5 
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fervour  which  proved  his  sincerity.  "'  I  am  as 
good  as  her  in  the  way  of  family,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  and  as  to  her  father  talking  about  her 
being  too  young,  her  mother  was  younger  by 
seven  months  when  she  married.  And,  hav'n't 
I," — and  he  stood  firmly  on  the  ground,  and 
stretched  his  long  muscular  arms  upwards  as  he 
spoke — "  haven't  I  these  four  hones  to  work  for 
her  f  and  if  he  wants  her  to  travel,  why  we'll 
go  to  America,  and  never  be  behoulden  to  any- 
thing or  any  one  but  ourselves.  God  is  good  ! 
and  the  world's  wide  enough  to  hould  all  the 
people — if  they'd  accommodate  each  other ;  but 
as  to  saying  Norry  would  do  no  good,  you  mis- 
took me,  ma'am,  intirely.  She's  a  good  and 
a  blessing  to  every  one ;  only,  I  think,  somehow 
she  wouldn't  suit  the  English,  she's  too  lifey  and 
not  used  to  seriousness." 

Here  was  a  love  affair !  The  same  evening, 
as  I  was  meditating  upon  the  ouvert  opposition 
of  the  Irish  to  the  discipline  of  Mai  thus,  Nora, 
with  streaming  eyes,  tapped  gently  at  the  win- 
dow of  my  dressing-room. 

"  I  thought,  lady  dear,"  she  said,  after  many 
prefatory  hems,  "  I  might  as  well  insense  you 
into  the  rights  of  it;  for  I  saw  you  thought 
bad  o'  me,  for  the  bit  of  a  lie  I  tould  about 
the  windy.     Well,  you  see,  all  my  life  I've  had 
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nothing  but  throuble  ;  the  darkness  came  on  my 
father  before  I  was  nine  years  old,  and  he  lost 
his  sweet  temper  along  with  the  light,  and  my 
mother's  heart  would  have  been  broken  with  the 
crossness,  only  I  come  between  her  and  it. 
Well,  I  used  to  lead  him  about  all  day,  and 
nurse  the  children  all  night,  with  maybe  not  a 
shoe  to  my  foot ;  but  the  heart  was  always  light 
within  me  for  all  that;  and  of  a  sunny  Sunday, 
Jerry  (that's  the  boy's  name)  though  he  was 
only  a  bit  of  a  boy  then,  use  to  lend  me  his 
shoes  that  I  might  go  dacent  to  Mass.  '  And  at 
last,'  he  says,  '  Norry,  I  had  a  mind  for  the  sea, 
but  ril  not  go — 111  be  a  shoemaker,  as  my 
father  was  before  me,  and  then  you  shall  never* 
want  shoes.'  Well,  out  of  that,  the  kindness 
grew,  and  my  father  knew  it,  but  never  said  a 
word  aginst  it  until  lately,  when  the  crossness 
overcame  him  intirely ;  and  then  he  v.^  an  ted  to 
send  me  with  you,  my  lady,  which  I'd  have 
been  proud  and  happy  of,  only  for  Jerry,  my 
lady.  Poor  boy—  he'd  take  on  with  the  lowness 
of  spirits — so  he  would  !" 

"  Has  he  any  way  of  supporting  you  if  you 
were  married  ?" 

"  Supporting  !  Oh,  sure  two  together  wouldn't 
eat  more  than  two  by  themselves ;  it's  the  one 
expense,  married  or  single.  Besides,  he  has  a 
trade, — and  if  he  could  get  any  work " 
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This  "  if  "  appeared  to  me  of  much  import- 
ance, and  I  was  foolish  enough  to  think  of  rea- 
soning with  a  young  girl  in  love. 

"  What  are  you  to  do  if  he  were  unable  to 
get  any  ?" 

"  We  could  only  do  as  we  did  before,"  re- 
plied Nora,  rolling  up  the  corner  of  her  apron. 

"  But  suppose  you  had  a  parcel  of  chil- 
dren .?" 

"  Oh  !  it  would  be  a  long  time  first." 

'*  But,  again,  you  would  be  in  the  midst  of 
trouble." 

*'  Well ;    sure  it's  only  what  I'm  used  to." 

"  I  think  your  wisest  plan,  Nora,  will  be  to 
get  a  situation  in  some  gentleman's  family.  I 
will  speak  to  my  friends  about  you.  You  can 
save  a  little  money,  perhaps, — Jerry  might  do 
the  same, — and  I  will  make  your  father  promise 
that  then  he  will  not  object  to  your  union," 

"  God  bless  you,  ma'am,  dear, — it's  all  very 
true.  You  see  Jerry  was  mighty  kind  to  me 
entirely;  he  gave  me  this  new  handkerchief, 
and  these  new  ribands ;  and  his  father  was  as 
hard  upon  him  as  my  father  was  upon  me.  So, 
as  every  one  turned  agin  us,  why  we  took  the 
more  to  each  other,  and — got  married  last 
week  /" 

This   is   the   universal  Jinale  of  Irish  love- 
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making;  but  I  was  unprepared  for  it:  it  elec- 
trified me  more  than  the  jolting  of  the  everlast- 
ing cars  which  jingle  along  their  highways. 
The  cunning  monkey  !  No  wonder  Master 
Jerry  should  rout  the  hat  out  of  the  window  at 
the  idea  of  his  wife's  going  to  England, — and 
she  looking  so  demure  and  well-behaved  all  the 
time;  —  then  she  was  in  such  desperate  fear 
about  her  father's  displeasure,  and  in  absolute 
agony  lest  "  he  should  turn  her  from  his  door 
without  a  blessing."  When  I  looked  upon  her 
exceeding  loveliness,  and  remembered  her  youth, 
my  heart  melted  at  the  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
bable misery  she  would  have  to  undergo ;  but 
now  I  hope  better  things  for  her:  she  sailed 
last  week  with  her  handsome  husband  for  Ame- 
rica, and  her  father  blest  her  and  forgave  them 
both  ere  their  departure. 
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It  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  been  brought 
up  amid  the  pleasant  scenes  and  teeming  luxu- 
ries of  England,  to  comprehend  the  length  and 
breadth  and  depth  of  Irish  suffering.  They 
may  read  of  it  in  books — they  may  scrutinise  it 
in  pictures — but  how  completely  do  they  fail  to 
obtain  even  a  remote  idea  of  what  it  really  is. 
The  eye  must  see  it — the  ear  must  hear  it — to 
conceive  of  its  extent,  or  to  appreciate  its  influ- 
ence ;  and  deeply  dead  to  every  feeling  of  hu- 
manity must  be  the  heart  from  which  it  does  not 
extort  sympathy. 

"  How  happy,"  said  a  young  Irishman  to  me, 
the  other  morning, — "  how  very  happy  you 
must  be — you  have  no  beggars  in  England  !" 

I  endeavoured  to  convince  him   that  though 
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there  were  but  i!e\v  whom  he  would  call  beggars, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  poverty  in  the  country. 
He  laughed  at  the  notion  of  considering  people 
poor,  who  had  a  roof  over  their  heads,  and  bread 
to  eat,  and  that  too,  without  working  for  it ; 
and  bade  me  call  to  mind  the  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  without  food,  clothes,  or  dwell- 
ings, that  are  scattered  over  considerably  more 
than  half  of  my  unfortunate  country.*  He  was 
right ;  and  yet   within  the  last  two  months  I 

*  Although  it  is  far  from  the  writer's  wish  or  inten- 
tion to  introduce  into  her  "  Sketches "  any  political 
topics,,  she  cannot  resist  her  desire  to  quote  the  follow- 
ing passages,  contained  in  a  letter  from  an  intelligent 
Irish  friend,  recommending  to  her  perusal  a  "  Plan  for 
the  Improvement  of  Ireland/'  written  by  an  able 
and  accomplished  officer,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cole- 
brooke  : — 

"  There  is  no  country  that  wants  improvement — 
none  that  so  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  im- 
prove, and  that  has  profited  so  little  by  those  at- 
tempts, as  unfortunate  Ireland — credulous,  excitable, 
with  strong  imagination  and  weak  judgment,  its  po- 
pulation are  a  prey  to  every  demagogue  who  ap- 
peals to  their  passions,  while  the  calm  and  judicious 
friend  who  addresses  only  their  reason,  is  not  listened 
to.  Among  the  latter  is  Colonel  Colebrooke,  the  author 
of  this  '  plan ;'  but  anything  he  has  to  say  will  be 
drowned  in  the  inflammatory  sedition  of  those  who  tell 
the  Irish  that  agitation  is  better  than  industry. 
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journeyed  from  Bannow  to  the  county-town  of 
Wexford — a   distance    of    more    than    sixteen 

"  The  brief  picture  the  author  gives  of  the  state  of 
Ireland,  is  afflicting  to  humanity.  It  concludes  with 
the  following  frightful  passage  : — 

"  On  the  failure  of  the  crops,  (of  potatoes,)  having 
no  employment  at  home,  they  are  reduced  to  subsist 
on  charitable  contributions  through  the  winter,  or  by 
the  collection  of  weeds  and  nettles,  producing  fever 
and  death. 

"  The  representation  of  Sir  John  Davis,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  thai  bodies  were  frequently 
found  with  their  mouths  smeared  with  docks  and 
nettles,  on  which  they  had  endeavoured  to  support  life, 
is  here  found  to  be  the  actual  state  of  things  in  the 
nineteenth  century— both  originating  in  the  same  cause 
— agitation  and  insurrection. 

^'  To  relieve  such  wretchedness  what  can  be  done  } 
The  first  preliminary  step,  and  absolutely  essential  to 
any  other  attempt,  is  to  silence  or  weaken  the  influence 
of  those  who  make  a  trade  of  excitement,  and  detach 
the  poor  peasant  from  the  pursuits  of  industry  to  the 
perpetration  of  outrage.  Until  this  infatuation  be 
passed,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  improvement.  No  capi- 
talist will  speculate  in  a  country,  when  the  only  re- 
turn he  can  expect  for  his  outlay,  is  to  be  murdered  if 
he  ask  for  it ; — no  solvent  agriculturist  will  settle  in  a 
place  where  his  house  is  burnt  down  if  he  attempt  to 
improve  his  land ;  no  sober,  industrious  man  will  take 
a  farm  where  his  life  is  in  imminent  peril,  day  and 
night,  from  the  idle,  drunken,  turbulent  tenants,  who 
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miles— without  encountering  a  single  beggar,  or 
one  who  appeared  to  need  alms.     Our  way  lay 

were  ejected  from  it.  The  very  first  step,  then,  we 
say,  is  to  insure  tranquillity  and  security,  and  then  any 
plan  of  amelioration  may  be  tried  with  a  prospect  of 
success. 

"  The  plan  proposed  is  to  form  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany for  the  improvement  of  land.  One  million 
sterling  to  be  raised  as  a  capital  in  10,000  shares  of 
100/.  each,  and  a  charter  of  incorporation  to  be  ob- 
tained, under  the  name  of  the  '  Irish  Land  Company  ;' 
the  Company  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land  they  purchase — building  farm-houses 
and  cottages,  making  roads,  draining  and  enclosing  ; 
their  farms,  so  improved,  to  be  let  at  moderate  rents. 

*'  The  population  of  Ireland  is  estimated  at  eight 
millions,  and  the  area  twenty  millions  square  acres,  of 
which  one-fourth,  or  five  millions,  are  waste,  but  capable 
of  improvement.  By  reclaiming  these  five  millions  of 
waste  acres,  at  the  expenditure  of  10/.  an  acre,  a  pro- 
perty would,  in  three  years,  be  created,  valued  at  ten 
millions,  and  yielding  a  rental  of  five  millions.  Employ- 
ment during  the  operation  would  be  given  to  833,000 
persons,  and  a  permanent  settlement  for  2,500,000. 

"  Surely,  if  there  be  any  truth  or  practicability  in 
these  speculations, — and  we  think  there  is  both,  if  the 
country  were  quiet, — it  would  be  better  and  more 
laudable  for  English  capitalists  to  endeavour  to  im- 
prove poor  Ireland,  and  settle  her  population  at  home, 
rather  than  send  both  money  and  people  to  Canada, 
Africa,  or  Australia,  the  Pole,  Equator,  or  Antipodes." 
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through  the  highly-cultivated  baronies  of  Forth 
and  Bargy.     I  cannot  give  a  favourable  account 
of  the  state  of  the  road — for  it  was  jolting  and 
ill  made  as  usual,  winding  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  of  Forth,  but  commanding  in  the  dis- 
tance one  of  the  most  extensive — I  may  say  cul- 
tivated — sea  views  I  had  ever  the  good  fortune 
to  behold, — while  the  fore-ground  was  studded 
with    gentlemen's    seats — white   and    cheerful 
cottages — and  a  number   of  castles    and    for- 
tresses  of  the  olden  time — scowling  upon  the 
earth  in  all  the  variety  of  tower,  turret,  and  bas- 
tion.    I  never  saw  a  district  so  full  of  the  relics 
of  antiquity, — they  were  almost  crowded  in  the 
landscape,  yet  they  appeared  asif  actually  placed 
where    they    were  necessary   to   the    pictorial 
effect  of  the  whole.  I  said  the  sea-view  was  cul- 
tivated ;  the  expression  needs  some  explanation : 
— it  had   signs  of  life  on  its  vast  expanse — it 
was  not  an  immensity  of  water  floating  in  ma- 
jesty until  joined  by  the  horizon  :  it  was  broken 
near  the  shore  by  the  peninsula  of  Ballytigue 
— by  tbe  projection  of  Cape  Forlorn — by  the 
Saltee  Islands — and,  far  and  away,  by  the  Tower 
of  Hook,  frowning  on  its  pedestal  upon  the  waves 
that  wrestled  in   the  bay,  and  clambered  the 
rocks  in  gigantic  merriment : — then  there  was 
the  long  line  of  smoke  streaking  the  sky,  and 
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marking  the  steamer's  course — there  went  the 
wide-spread  canvas  of  tlie  well-stored  mer- 
chantman, proud  of  its  cargo,  and  yielding  but 
little  homage  to  the  waves  or  winds;  the  light 
skiff  danced  amidst  the  spray,  while  its  pennon 
floated  and  gleamed  in  the  distance,  more  like 
the  tiny  sail  of  the  nautilus  than  aught  that 
could  carry  half  a-dozen  living  creatures,  either 
for  profit  or  pleasure,  upon  the  ocean.  The 
signs  of  existence  and  traffic  floated  upon  the 
waters — you  saw  the  traces  of  life^  but  you 
heard  no  sound  ;  we  were  completely  above 
all  human  habitations:  we  looked  down  upon 
the  peopled  earth  and  the  majestic  sea.  Some- 
times an  ambitious  raven  would  whirl  cawing 
above  our  heads ;  or  a  peal  of  cheerful  laughter 
from  the  harvest-field  climb  the  rocks,  and  strike 
upon  our  ears  as  sweetly  as  a  "  marriage-bell ;" 
—  all  else  was  silent — profoundly  still  —  the 
glowing  sun  above  our  heads — the  granite  for- 
tress of  the  mountain's  top  mingling  with  the 
clouds — and  this  extensive  and  beautiful  pano- 
rama at  our  feet.  It  was  a  scene  never  to  be 
forgotten — so  varied — so  sublime — but,  above 
all,  so  tranquil ! — The  horses  crept  slowly  on  — 
so  slowly,  that  as  the  coachman  walked  by  their 
side  up  the  hill,  we  could  inquire  the  names  of 
the  different  castles  and  dwellings  within  view. 
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"  How  very  free  this  road  is  from  beggars — 
we  have  not  encountered  one  since  we  left  Ban- 
now  !" 

"  Why,  then,  it's  proud  myself  is  to  hear 
your  honour  say  that  same,"  responded  An- 
drew,— "  for  the  •  English  quality  are  ever 
fauting  the  beggars — the  craythers,  though, 
God  help  us  !  none  of  us  know  whose  turn  it 
may  be  next.  Sure  if  I  was  sthruck^^  what 
would  keep  me  from  it  ?  God  break  hard 
fortune !  I  have  no  one  belonging  to  me,  to 
talk  about,  and  the  end  would  be,  I  should 
take  to  the  road  !" 

"Why  do  you  not  save  money,  Andrew? 
Many  of  the  English  servants  save." 

"  It's  asy  say  Save !  What  could  a  boy 
like  me  save  ? — 'tis  true  my  mistress  riz  me  to 
ten  pounds— but  then  she's  so  cruel  clean^  that 
the  half  of  it  goes  for  washing ;  white  gloves, 
and  white  stockings,  and  white  cravats  !  Be- 
sides, v»^here's  the  good  of  saving?  Denying 
one's-self  everything,  and  then  die  maybe  afore 
the  time  comes  to  spend." 

Irish  all  over,  thought  I.  The  people  here 
are  either  constantly  reasoning,  like  madmen, 
right   from   wrong   principles ;    or,  like  fools, 

*  Fell  ill ;  "  struck  of  a  suddent,"  fell  ill  suddenly. 
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wrong  from  right  ones — in  either  case  they  are 
in  error,  and  are  likely  to  remain  so,  until  a 
complete  change  is  effected  in  their  managing 
and  management. 

We  soon  entered  the  town  of  Wexford — un- 
fortunately too  well  known  in  the  annals  of 
Irish  rebellion  and  Irish  violence ;  violence 
exercised  by  the  party,  under  whatever  name  it 
may  be  described,  that  chanced  for  the  time 
to  be  in  the  ascendant.  It  is  an  ugly,  strag- 
gling, inconvenient,  dirty  town,  with  noble 
quays,  a  new  and  very  pretty  bridge,  a  hand- 
some bank,  a  curious  court-house — (the  very 
dirtiest,  I  have  heard,  in  Ireland) — and  in- 
habited by  the  most  hospitable  of  hospitable 
people.  I  suppose  what  is  called  society  is 
much  upon  a  par  with  other  country  towns — a 
little  love,  a  moderate  degree  of  friendship,  an 
immoderate  degree  of  envy,  a  due  proportion  of 
flirting,  a  circulating  library  which  has  no 
books  to  circulate,  a  reading  club  where,  as  the 
boy  said,  there  was  "  no  nothing,""  a  favourite 
preacher,  and  a  smart  military  detachment.  I 
write  my  description  from  memory  ;  for  during 
my  visit  everything  to  me  was  ''  made  pleasant'* 
—  everything  except  the  beggars  ! 

"  There's   enough   of  'em    here,  any   way,'' 
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said  Andrew,  turning  round,  as  he  pointed  to  a 
multitude  who  were  waiting  for  us  at  the  door 
of  the  ffreat  inn. 

Good  God  !  it  was  a  pitiable  sight — the 
host  of  dirty,  starving  creatures  who  thrust 
themselves  around  the  carriage-door,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  prevent  its  being  opened.  The  ser- 
vant came  round  to  the  other  side,  which  was 
less  blockaded,  and  placing  his  face  close  to 
the  glass,  whispered  — 

"  If  yez  will  be  plased  to  throw  a  few  half- 
pence among  them,  it'ill  scatter  them,  my  lady, 
and  then  you  can  get  out." 

"  A  few  halfpence  !"  To  look  upon  the 
moving  mass  of  starvation  and  misery,  one 
would  have  imagined  that  the  wealth  of  Croesus 
would  go  but  a  short  way  to  alleviate  their 
distress.  One  of  the  group — a  tall,  lithesome 
fellow,  with  rolling  black  eyes,  and  a  pitiable 
vacancy  of  look — grasped  the  carriage-lamp,  or 
rather  the  part  where  the  lamp  should  have 
been,  and  swung  himself  backwards  and  for- 
wards, singing  out,  '*  A  penny  for  Johnny,  a 
penny  for  Johnny— long  life  to  the  king  and 
O'Connell — O'Connell  and  the  king  !  A  penny 
for  Johnny,  and  another  for  Jack — poor  Jack  ! 
poor  Johnny !  poor  Johnny !  poor  rfack  !" 
*'  Don't  mind  him,  lady  dear,"  shouted  a  wo» 

VOL.    II.  D 
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man,  the  upper  part  of  whose  form  was  en- 
veloped in  a  coarse  blue  cloth  cloak,  while, 
from  over  either  shoulder,  lolled  forth  the  head 
and  arms  of  a  squalid,  half-starved  child ; 
"  sure,  he's  a  fool,  and  the  fools  never  want — 
every  one  gives  to  the  fools,  to  set  off  their 
own  sense — look  at  me,  and  God  bless  your 
sight  I — look  at  me,  with  nothing  but  a  blind 
man, — (come  here,  Dan'el,  lead  him  forward 
Lanty,) — nothing  but  a  blind  man  for  a  father 
over  my  ten  children."  "  But  see  here,  your 
honour,  look  at  me,  with  as  good  as  eleven,  and 
no  father  at  all  over  them  !"  interrupted  another, 
who,  not  being  encumbered  with  two  living 
creatures  on  her  back,  was,  I  suppose,  better 
able  to  fight  her  way,  and  maintain  her  station 
at  the  carriage-door.  "  Stand  back,  Mary 
Shiels,  ma'am  !"  exclaimed  a  third  ;  "  what  a 
brag  you  make  about  your  children — and  every 
one  of  them  far  away,  barring  those  ye  borrow 
for  a  set  off — eleven,  indeed  ! — it's  asy  for  the 
likes  o'  you  to  have  double  eleven,  when  you 
never  cares  what  comes  o'  them  !"  This  ad- 
dress, delivered  to  Mrs.  Mary  Shiels,  was  given 
in  a  tone  and  with  an  air  of  what  I  should 
imagine  Billingsgate  eloquence  —  the  head 
thrown  back,  the  arms  a-kimbo,  the  voice 
wound  to  a  high  pitch,  and  the  eye  discoursing 
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as  rapidly  and  decidedly  as  the  tongue ;  but  as 
the  second  part  of  her  speech  was  addressed  to 
ourselves,  the  attitude,  air,  manner,  and  voice 
changed  miraculously,  and  was  delivered  in  a 
drawling  brogue.  "  God  mark  ye  to  grace, 
and  bestow  a  trifle  upon  the  poor  widdy,  the 
raal  widdy — give  her  a  teaster^  or  a  little  six- 
pence, just  to  keep  her  from  starving  !  Sure, 
it''s  yerselves  have  the  kind  heart !  See  here 
the  hardship  God  sent  upon  me,"  and  she 
lifted  a  child  distorted  in  all  its  limbs,  and  in 
the  lowest  state  of  idiotcy,  close  up  to  the 
window.  The  miserable  creature  clapped  its 
twisted  hands  together,  and  as  the  thick  matted 
hair  fell  over  its  small  dull  eyes,  and  it  scratched 
at  the  glass  like  some  wild  animal  seeking  to 
disinter  its  prey,  I  thought  I  had  never  seen 
so  painful  or  disgusting  a  spectacle.  Those 
unfortunate  idiots  which  in  England  are  con- 
fined in  proper  asylums,  in  Ireland  are  reared 
to  excite  compassion  from  the  traveller ;  and  I 
think  that  at  least  every  tenth  family  is  cursed 
with  one  of  those  helpless  creatures.  You  meet 
them  by  the  way-side,  in  the  cottages,  basking 
in  the  sunshine,  wallowing  with  the  pigs  upon 
the  dunghills,  and  always  soliciting  alms,  which 
is  hardly  ever  denied  them.  Many  of  those 
witless  beings,  as  they  grow  up,  attain  a  degree 
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of  cunning  which,  with  a  species  of  animal 
instinct,  they  manage  to  turn  to  good  account. 
And  what  are  called  "  Naturals^''  in  the  ex- 
pressive idiom  of  the  country,  form  a  class  per- 
fectly unknown  in  any  other  land.  But  this  to- 
pic I  have  treated  elsewhere.  To  return  to 
the  beggars.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that 
the  few  I  have  specified  were  the  only  ones 
who  demanded  gifts  ;  there  were  blind,  and 
lame,  and  drunk,  and  sober— but  all  civil,  and 
all  tolerably  good-tempered — exercising  their 
eloquence  or  their  wit,  as  it  might  chance,  upon 
their  auditory,  and  intent  upon  extorting 
money  from  our  compassion.  My  feelings 
were  at  the  time  too  strongly  excited  to  be 
amused,  though  one,  a  bocher,  or  lame  man, 
succeeded  in  clearing  a  space  that  he  might 
give  my  honour  a  dance,  while  "  Piping  Brady," 
an  old,  blind,  white-headed  man,  "  set  up  the 
pipes"  to  the  exhilarating  tune  of  "  Saint 
Patrick's  Day,"  which  acted  like  magic  upon 
the  group.  "  Poor  Johnny,  poor  Jack,"  who 
had  continued  whirling  round  and  round,  keep- 
ing up  his  petition  and  singing  it  in  every 
variety  of  tone,  fixed,  like  Ixion,  upon  the 
wheel ;  and  as  the  decrepit  creature  jumped  to 
the  music  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and 
flourished  his  crutch  in   the  air,  the  whole  as- 
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sembly  seemed  spell-moved,  the  old  men  and 
old  women  beating  time  with  their  feet  and 
sticks,  and  snapping  their  fingers  at  the  con- 
clusion of  every  bar,  and  the  children,  forgetful 
of  their  misery,  dancing  in  right-down  earnest, 
their  pale  cheeks  flushing  with  exercise,  and 
their  rags  quivering  about  them. 

Nearer  to  the  door  of  the  inn,  stood  a  girl — I 
could  hardly  call  her  a  woman — who  had  asked 
for  charity  with  the  silent  eloquence  of  her 
eyes,  but  had  neither  pressed  forward,  nor  been 
excited  by  the  music.  The  hood  of  her  long 
blue  cloak  was  thrown  over  her  head,  and 
shadowed  the  upper  part  of  her  beautiful  face; 
her  eyes  were  mild  and  blue,  they  might  have 
been  bright  once,  but  their  lustre  was  dimmed 
by  weeping;  and  her  fair  long  hair  hung  un~ 
combed,  untrained  down  either  side  of  her 
face.  There  was  something  so  classic  in  her 
form,  that  it  called  to  mind  those  Grecian  mo- 
dels, where  the  drapery  clings  so  closely  that 
you  imagine  it  adheres  to  the  form  —  the 
falling  shoulders,  the  outline  of  the  graceful 
back  were  distinctly  marked,  and  she  had 
gathered  the  folds  up  in  front  to  cover  a  sleep- 
ing infant,  which  she  clasped  to  her  bosom,  so 
that  the  cloak,  thus  confined,  fell  in  many  and 
thick  folds,  nearly  to  her  ankles,  which,  of 
course,   were    divested    of  any   covering.    The 
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boclier's  dance  was  finished,  and  well  pleased 
were  the  exhibitors  to  receive  a  silver  sixpence 
between  them — threepence  for  the  piper,  three- 
pence for  the  dancer;  "poor  Jack,  poor 
Johnny,"  recommenced  his  tune  and  whirl,  and 
the  beggars  invented  fresh  miseries. 

"  Why,  then,  'twas  a  lucky  drame  I  had 
last  night  brought  me  to  the  town  to-day!'' 
exclaimed  one  of  the  score  who  followed  us 
under  the  very  porch,  "  and  maybe  ye'd  listen 
to  it  ? — I  dreamed  I  was  down  in  the  very  bot- 
tom of  a  paytee  pit,  and  three  magpies  came 
flying  over  my  head,  and  one,  God  save  us  ! 
was  like  the  gauger  that  broke  my  husband  by 
his  lies,  and  the  other  was  the  very  moral  of 
that  handsome  gentleman  ;  and,  sure,  it's  my- 
self sees  the  likeness  in  your  sweet  self,  lady, 
to  t'other  mag  !" 

"  A  hole  in  yer  ballad  r  exclaimed  one  voice 
— "  A  hole  in  yer  manners  !"  shouted  another — 
"  Liken  a  fair-faced  lady  to  a  magpie,  Judy  !" 
vociferated  a  third . 

"  And  why  not  ?"  replied  the  impenetrable 
Judy,  "  why  not  ?  isn't  a  magpie  a  knowin' 
bird,  and  a  handsome  bird,  and  a  fine 
bird  ?" 

"Yet  ye  said  he  was  like  the  gauger,  just 
now  ;"  answered  a  little  grey-eyed,  cunning- 
looking  man. 
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"  Peoplemay  be  likeeach  Other,  and  yet  not  the 
same  at  all  at  all ;  you're  like  yer  father,  Tim, 
and  yet  he  was  six  feet  high.  He  was  an  honest 
man,  Tim. — Neighbours,  dear,"  she  continued, 
appealing  to  the  crowd,  "  do  any  of  ye  see  any 
likeness  betwixt  Tim  an'  his  father  in  that  way  ?" 
There  was  a  loud  laugh,  and  Tim  shrunk  be- 
hind, while  Judy  went  on. 

*'Well,  the  last  magpie  said  to  me,  says  she, 
'  Never  heed  the  gauger,'  (and  sure  I  saw  in  a 
minute,  it  wasn't  a  magpie  at  all,  but  yer  dar- 
lint  self  was  in  it,)  '  for  I'll  give  ye  an  English 
half-crown  to  buy  a  blanket  and  linsey  woolsey 
to  make  ye  a  petticoat' — what,  God- break  hard 
fortune  !  I've  not  had  these  five  years." 

"  Oh  !  a  penny,  any  way,  lady  dear,  to  keep 
the  could  from  my  heart,"  roared  another. 

"  There's  twopence  for  you,"  exclaimed  my 
companion,  "  if  you  will  promise  not  to  drink 
it."  "  Success  !"  exclaimed  the  fellow,  catch- 
ing the  halfpence  gaily  in  his  hand,  "  I'll  do 
that  same  this  minute/'  and  off  he  went  to  the 
whiskey  shop,  where,  unfortunately,  three  parts 
of  the  Irish  spend  what  little  they  can  obtain. 

We  distributed  perhaps  more  than  we  ought 
amongst  the  crowd,  for  which  our  worthy  land- 
lady reproved  us ;  while  directing  her  maid,  a 
slipslop,  capless  girl  to  dust  everything  in  the 
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house  barring  the  pictures,  which  must  not  be 
touched,  which  she  never  would  have  touched 
since  Ally  Kelly  rubbed  out  his  reverence's 
nose  with  her  scrubbing-brush  and  cleanli- 
ness. 

I  have  been  often  much  astonished  at  the — 
not  apathy,  for  that  is  the  last  fault  the  Irish 
can  be  accused  of — indifference  manifested,  par- 
ticularly by  the  middling  class  of  society,  to 
the  horrid  misery  of  the  poor.  You  cannot 
walk  out  in  a  country  town  without  meeting  at 
every  turn  a  population  of  poverty.  I  have 
attempted  to  count  the  beggars — I  found  it  im- 
possible— the  barefooted  creatures  were  beyond 
number — and  yet  the  shopkeepers  and  trades- 
people, nay,  the  greater  part  of  the  gentry,  do 
not  appear  pained  or  distressed  by  the  recur- 
rence of  such  scenes  as  freeze  a  stranger's  blood, 
and  make  him  hasten  to  quit  a  country  where 
the  degrading  wretchedness  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  seems  to  upbraid  him  for  the  indul- 
gence of  his  smallest  luxury. 

"  Lord,  ma'am,"  said  the  landlady,  "  we  have 
fewer  beggars  in  our  county  than  in  almost  any 
other,  and  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  suppress 
them  or  lessen  their  numbers ;  they  spring  up 
like  mushrooms.  The  men  set  off  to  make 
English  hay,   and  gather  in  the  English  har- 
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vest,  and  then  the  woman  shuts  the  door  of  her 
cabin,  rolls  her  infant  in  her  blanket,  secures 
the  blanket  on  her  back  by  turning  the  tail  of 
her  gown  over  it  :  the  eldest  girl  carries  the 
kettle,  the  eldest  boy  the  begging  bag,  the 
middle  ones  have  nothing  to  carry,  and  a  couple 
of  younger  children  hang  by  the  mother's 
cloak,  and  so  they  travel  from  place  to  place, 
and  there's  none  of  the  farmers  will  refuse  them 
a  lock  of  straw  to  sleep  on,  a  shed  to  sleep  un- 
der, a  mouthful  of  potatoes,  or  a  dole  of  meal. 
They  are  much  happier  than  they  look,  and  by 
the  time  the  winter  closes  in,  why  the  husband 
comes  home,  and  then  they  live  maybe  comfort- 
able enough  till  the  next  spring,  when  the 
mother,  with  the  addition  most  likely  of  another 
child  to  roll  in  the  blanket,  again  shuts  the 
door,  and  again  wanders  through  the  country, 
while  the  husband  repeats  his  visit  to  England, 
where  he  is  well  fed,  and  well  paid." 

"  How  wretched  !"  I  exclaimed. 

"  I  dare  say  it  seems  so  to  you,  ma'am,"  she 
replied,  "  but  they  are  used  to  it — they  do  not 
feel  it  a  disgrace ;  and  many  a  fine  man  and 
woman  is  reared  that  way,  after  all." 

"  To  what  purpose  ?"  I  almost  uncon- 
sciously inquired. 

"  Purpose,"  she  repeated — as  the  Irish  ge- 
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nerally  do  when  they  hear  a  word  whose  import 
they  do  not  clearly  comprehend — "  why,  as  to 
purpose,  the  boys,  in  the  time  of  the  war,  used 
to  make  fine  soldiers — I  don't  exactly  see  what 
all  the  '  little  gar soons'  who  are  growing  up  now 
are  to  do — go  to  America,  I  suppose,  or  beg, 
or " 

"  Starve  !"  I  added. 

"  Ay,  indeed  !"  she  replied,  but  without  any 
emotion ;  '•■  so  they  do  starve  by  dozens  and 
dozens,  up  the  country  ;  and  my  husband  says 
it's  a  sin  to  send  so  many  pigs  and  things  to 
England,  and  the  poor  craythurs  here  without 
food.'' 

"  And  yet  your  provisions  are  so  cheap ;  I 
saw  fine  chickens  to-day  for  eightpence  a 
couple." 

"  Is  it  eightpence  ?"  exclaimed  the  landlady 
in  amazement,  "  Ah,  lady  dear,  they  knew  you 
were  a  stranger — catch  them  asking  me  eight- 
pence  !  I  could  get  the  finest  chicks  in  the 
market  for  sixpence-halfpenny  a  couple  : 
eightpence  indeed  !  Oysters  are  up  to  tenpence 
a  hundred,  and  potatoes  to  twopence  a  stone — 
and  more  shame,  now  that  the  country  is  poorer 
than  ever — but  what  signifies  the  price,  when 
the  poor  have  not  it  to  give  ?" 

"  But  why  do  they  not  work  ?" 
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"  Who  stays  in  the  country,  except  one  here 
and  there,  to  give  them  work  ? — Ah  !  it's  easy 
for  the  fine  English  folk  to  make  laws  for  us,*" 
she  added,  her  broad,  good-humoured  face  as- 
suming a  more  animated  expression  ;  '*  it's  easy 
for  them  to  make  laws — they  who  have  never 
been  with  us,  and  know  nothing  of  us,  except 
from  what's  on  the  papers,  which   are  done  up 
by  this  party  or   that   party,   without  any  re- 
gard to  truth ;  only  all  for   party.     Sure  my- 
self and  my  husband  were  burnt  to  ashes  in  the 
'  Independent,'  (the  newspaper) — and  all,  they 
said,  through  a  mistake— and  we  here  quiet  and 
happy — more  than  many   wished.     But  there's 
Mrs.  Lanagan,  I  ask  yer  pardon,  but  may  I 
just  inquire  how  she  is  ?     She  came  to  me  for  a 
bad  pain  she  had  on  her  chest,  and  I  gave  her  a 
blister  to  put  on  it." — I  requested  Mrs.  Lanagan 
might  walk  in,   and  in   she  came,  a  delicate- 
looking  woman,  with  a  harsh  deep  cough. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Lanagan,"  commenced  the  hos- 
tess, "  how  are  you  to-day  ?" 

*'  Oh,  then,  thank  you  kindly  for  asking; 
sorra  a  hoillah  on  me  at  all  at  all.*  I  was  pure 
and  hearty  yesterday,  but  I'm  entirely  overcome 
to-day.  I've  been  out  among  the  Christians, 
looking  for  a  trifle ;  but  the  regular  ones  gets 

*  I  cannot  translate  this  literally^  but  it  meanSj  I  am 
not  at  all  better. 
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the  better  of  me ;  and  the  farmers'  wives  have 
little  pity  for  us,  as  long  as  we're  able  to  keep 
the  roof  over  our  head." 

"  But  your  chest,  Mrs.  Lanagan  ;  did  you 
put  the  blister  on  your  chest  as  you  promised, 
and  did  it  rise?"  inquired  the  landlady. 

The  poor  woman  looked  up,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  simplicity  I  shall  never  forget,  while  she 
replied — 

"  Why,  thin,  mistress  dear,  the  niver  a  chest 
had  I  to  put  it  on,  but  I  have  a  little  bit  of  a 
box,  and  I  put  it  upon  that,  but  sorra  a  rise  it 
rose  ;  and  if  ye  don't  believe  me,  come  and  see, 
for  it's  stickin'  there  still  !" 

This  affected  my  gravity,  or  rather  destroyed 
it ;  but  the  landlady  commenced  a  regular  lec- 
ture upon  the  stupidity  of  ignorance,  which  she 
intended  me  to  understand  as  the  evidence  of 
her  superiority.  She  assured  Mrs.  Lanagan 
that  she  was  ashamed  of  her,  and  that  it  was 
such  as  she  who  brought  shame  and  disgrace 
upon  her  country. 

"  Why,  thin,"  replied  the  woman,  "  as  to  dis- 
grace, mistress  honey,  it  is  not  our  faut  if  we're 
not  taught  better,  for  no  one  can  call  us  stupid, 
barrin  they're  stupid  themselves^ 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  yet  it  is  true, 
that  I  was  tempted  once  more  to  ascend  a 
"jaunting  car ;"  it  is  a  weakness  to  be  overcome 
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by  persuasion,  a  desperate  weakness,  and  yet  I 
could  not  help  it.  The  car  was  new,  handsome, 
and  the  property  of  a  kind  friend  :  there  were 
many  things  I  must  see— Johnstown  Castle  and 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Barony  of  Forth,  cele- 
brated for  fresh  eggs,  '' sweef  butter,  and 
pretty  girls.  1  esteem  fresh  eggs  as  a  rarity, 
and  I  dearly  love  pretty  girls.  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  a  person  can  ever  look  without  a 
smile  into  a  pretty  face;  it  is  a  sentiment,  a 
point  of  feeling  with  me.  And  certainly  the 
girls  of  the  Barony  of  Forth,  or,  as  they  call  it, 
Barny  Fort,  are  very  very  pretty,  well  worth 
going  even  ten  miles,  but  not  on  a  jaunting  car, 
to  look  at ;  their  eyes  are  so  bright  and  black, 
their  hair  superb,  and  their  manners  so  shy,  so 
winning — so — I  hardly  know  how  to  define  it, — 
except  from  their  being  so  un-English,  so  un- 
starched. Nor  do  I  know  a  prettier  sight  than 
three  or  four  dozen  of  those  nice,  clean,  smiling, 
blushing  girls  drawn  up  at  either  side  of  a 
dirty,  hilly,  ugly  street  in  ugly  Wexford  on 
market-day.  Their  clean  willow-baskets  hang- 
ing from  their  well-turned  arms,  their  green  or 
crimson  silk  neckerchiefs  carefully  pinned,  and 
the  ends  in  front  drawn  beneath  their  neat 
chequered  aprons,  while,  at  every  step  you 
take,  you   are  saluted  with — "  New  laid  eggs, 
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my  lady,  three  a  penny," — *'  Sweet  fresh  but- 
ter,"— "  Beautiful  lily-white  chickens,  my  own 
rearing," — "  I'm  sellin'  these  bran  new  turkey 
eggs  for  a  song,  for  I'm  distressed  for  the  money 
to  make  up  the  price  of  the  cotton  to  weave  in 
with  my  own  yarn." 

"  I'll  sing  you  five  songs  for  them,  Patty  !"" 
exclaimed  a  wag. 

"  Oh,  let  us  alone,  Peter,  and  don't  make  us 
forfit  our  manners  by  breaking  your  head  be- 
fore the  quality;  it's  a  bad  market  we'd  be 
bringing  our  eggs  to  if  we  let  you  have  them  !'"* 

I  have  seen  many  more  superb  market- 
places, but  I  never  saw  so  many  pretty  girls  as 
in  the  ugly  town  of  Wexford. 

Having  agreed  once  more  to  perform  dos-a- 
dos  upon  the  aforenamed  car,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  suffer  more  than  ever  from  the 
beggars,  but  I  found  they  always  assembled  in 
proportion  to  what  they  considered  the  great- 
ness of  the  equipage.  Thus  a  car  would  attract 
less  attention  amongst  these  knight-errants  of 
poverty  than  a  carriage ;  and  as  two  carriages 
were  standing  at  the  door  of  the  principal  inn, 
we  passed  comparatively  free.  The  Irish  have 
an  idea  that  upon  those  dos-Or-dos  you  see  the 
country  better  than  from  any  other  machine — 
heaven  help  them  !  they  have  strange  ideas  on 
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many  subjects.  We  passed  through  the  town 
with  not  more  than  a  score  of  beggars  dangling 
after  us,  and  repeating  their  petitions  in  every 
variety  of  tone — thrusting  their  idiot  and  half- 
starved  children  almost  into  our  arms,  making 
us  exceedingly  angry  at  one  minute  by  their 
importunity  and  noise,  and  the  next  amusing  us 
so  much  by  their  wit  and  good  temper,  that  we 
could  bestow  upon  them  half,  nay,  all  our 
money  with  good  will — at  one  time  provoked 
by  their  dirt  and  indolence,  and  again  sympa- 
thising most  sincerely  with  their  poverty  and 
distress.  You  are  perpetually  excited  either 
by  displeasure,  pain,  or  amusement,  and  you 
can  hardly  teil  which  preponderates. 

After  much  jolting  and  delay,  we  passed  the 
suburbs,  and  there,  beneath  the  trunk  of  a 
blasted  tree,  her  entire  figure  shrouded  in  her 
cloak,  sat  the  girl  whose  appearance  had  at- 
tracted my  notice  amongst  the  crowd  on  a  for- 
mer occasion.  I  could  not  see  her  face,  even 
her  hair  was  concealed  by  the  hood  which  fell 
unto  her  knees ;  but  I  felt  assured  I  could  not 
be  mistaken;  the  rounded  shoulder,  the  graceful 
sweep  of  the  back,  all  convinced  me  I  was 
right. 

I  ordered  the  servant  to  stop — I  called  to  her, 
— there  was  no  reply, — I  sprang  off  the  car — 
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1  drew  back  the  hood  of  her  cloak, — still  she 
moved  not,  her  hair  had  fallen  like  a  shroud 
over  her  features,  and  upon  the  baby  which 
was  pressed  to  her  bosom, — I  threw  back  her 
hair,  and  laid  my  hand  upon  her  forehead ;  it 
was  clammy  and  cold  as  with  the  damps  of 
death  !  I  attempted  to  move  her  head  back, 
and»  sinking  on  my  knees,  looked  into  her  face — 
it  was  as  the  face  of  a  corpse  before  the  features 
have  been  decently  composed  by  the  hand  of 
the  living ;  the  purple  lips  were  parted,  the 
teeth  clenched,  the  eye  fixed,  the  hollow  cheek 
white  as  marble.  I  saw  that  the  infant  moved, 
and  I  tried  to  unclasp  her  arms  from  around  it 
— I  even  succeeded  in  pulling  the  little  creature 
in  some  degree  from  her  embrace ;  but  the 
mother''s  love  was  stronger  than  death ;  rigid, 
lifeless  as  she  appeared,  she  felt  what  I  was 
doing;  her  arms  tightened  round  her  baby,  and 
her  lips  moved  as  if  in  speech  ;  the  child  cried, 
and  clung  to  the  breast  from  which  it  could 
draw  no  sustenance,  and  the  miserable  parent 
grasped  it  with  an  earnestness  which  almost 
made  me  tremble  lest  she  should  crush  out  its 
little  life.  The  cloak  had  fallen  from  her  ;  but 
I  quickly  drew  it  over  her  shoulders,  for  I  per- 
ceived that  she  was  entirely  destitute  of  any 
other   covering,    except   some   tattered   flannel 
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that  had  been  wound  round  her  waist ;  the  case 
was  sufficiently  plain — mother  and  child  were 
dying  of  starvation. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  succeeded  in  conveying 
them  to  the  nearest  cottage — a  perfectly  Irish 
dwelling,  a  little  away  from  the  road ;  and  it 
was  really  heart-cheering  to  witness  the  eager- 
ness which  the  inhabitants  evinced  to  restore 
the  poor  creature  to  existence.  Big  and  little, 
old  and  young,  hastened  to  do  their  best.  It  is 
not  at  any  time  difficult  to  draw  the  Irish  from 
their  employment,  but  now  that  they  had  an 
object  worthy  of  their  energy,  they  exerted  it 
heart  and  soul.  One  wanted  to  force  raw 
whiskey  down  the  throats  of  mother  and  child  ; 
but  the  more  rational  poured  the  water  off  some 
boiling  potatoes  to  prepare  a  warm  bath. 
While  the  old  deaf  mother  of  the  family  mixed 
some  spirits  in  milk,  and  gave  it  spoonful  by 
spoonful  to  the  young  woman ;  a  pretty  girl,  (one 
of  my  market  beauties,  who,  like  myself,  was 
accidentally  passing,)  to  whom  the  mother  had 
resigned  it,  fed  the  little  infant  with  new  milk. 

*'  It's  poor  Milly  Kane, — God-break  hard 
fortune  !"  said  one,  who  was  shaking  a  quantity 
of  barley-straw  in  the  "  warm  corner"  for  her 
visitors  to  lie  upon.  "  It's  poor  Milly  Kane, 
sure  enough  !     And  had  you  seen  her  this  time 
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two  years,  madam,  when  she  was  the  lily — the 
pride  of  the  whole  parish — it's  little  you'd  fancy 
you  see  her  there  now  !" 

"  Has  she  known  better  days  ?"  I  inquired, 
when  about  to  leave  the  cottage. 

"  Better,"  repeated  the  old  crone,  shaking 
her  head  ;  "  ay  sure ;  you  see  how  finely  she's 
come  to,  and  indeed  I'll  mind  what  you  say,  and 
only  give  her  a  sup  or  a  bit  now  and  agin ;  it 
was  a  mercy  you  seen  her  when  you  did,  for 
half  an  hour  more  would  have  finished  them 
both." 

"  But  you  say  that  she  has  received  food  and 
clothing  from  many  well-disposed  individuals  ; 
how  is  it  then  that  she  is  so  dreadfully  reduced?" 

*'  Did  I  say  so?  Why  then  more  shame  for 
me;  may  be  it's  into  trouble  I'd  be  getting  her," 
replied  the  woman  hastily ;  and  I  could  draw 
forth  no  further  information.  There  are  circum- 
stances and  people  which  occupy  so  much  of 
one's  attention  in  this  world,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  banish  them  from  the  mind  ;  and  yet,  to  all 
outward  seeming,  they  are  in  no  way  different 
from  twenty  other  things  or  persons  we  en- 
counter. When  we  returned  from  our  ride,  we 
were  surrounded  by  all  the  beggars,  who,  now 
that  the  carriages  were  gone,  had  no  other  ob- 
ject to  attract   their  attention ;  yet  there  was 
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one  figure  my  imagination  conjured  up,  which 
remained  before  me  far  more  palpably  than 
those  who,  with  strength  of  voice  and  energy  of 
action,  called  aloud  for  charity. 

As  the  evening  drew  in,  I  borrowed  a  rough 
rug  cloak,  and,  taking  a  few  trifles  with  me  that 
I  thought  would  be  useful  to  poor  Milly  Kane, 
I  was  soon  at  the  door  of  the  cottage  in  which  I 
had  been  so  hospitably  received.  The  door  was 
fastened,  carefully  fastened  on  the  inside ;  it  had 
neither  lock  nor  bolt,  but  a  chest  and  table  had 
been  placed  against  it ;  and  they  were  not  re- 
moved until  my  voice  had  been  remembered. 

*'  Do  you  shut  up  so  early  ?" 

''  Sure,  then,  we  wouldn't  have  shut  up  at  all, 
had  we  known  the  good  luck  that  was  coming  to 
us,  my  lady,"  replied  the  woman  curtseying. 

"  Well,  how  is  your  patient  ?  better,  I  hope  ? 
Where  is  she  ?" 

"  She's  better,  my  lady,  and  she's  gone." 

''  Gone  !"  I  repeated  in  astonishment,  per- 
ceiving that  the  woman  had  spoken  truly  in  one 
sense,  at  all  events ;  for  she  had  quitted  the 
"  warm  corner." — "  Gone  !     where  ?"" 

"  Oh,  myself  knows  nothing  at  all  about  Milly 
Kane  and  her  goings ;  only  one  came  for 
her." 

"One!      who.^" 
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"  Oh,  some  boy  or  another.  May  be  it  was 
her  father,  only  he's  dead,  poor  man." 

I  sat  down,  believing  from  my  heart  that  there 
was  some  mystery,  some  concealment  about 
Milly*s  disappearance,  which  I  could  not  dis- 
cover, and  which,  of  course,  I  desired  to  fathom. 

*'  Where  is  your  husband  .'^" 

"  The  never  a  know  I  know  where  he  is,  or  if 
he  is  at  all.  He  left  me  as  good  as  five  years 
now,  to  go  to  Newfoundland  ;  and,  God  help 
me  !  I  never  heard — to  say  heard — of  him  since; 
and  I  live  by  the  help  of  good  neighbours  and 
good  Christians— like  many  more." 

I  looked  round  the  room  and  perceived  that 
a  quantity  of  what  are  called  "  wattles"  were 
placed  so  as  to  conceal  a  door  at  the  upper  end 
of  it ;  indeed,  I  do  not  think  I  should  have 
perceived  it,  had  I  not  fancied  that  I  saw  a  gleam 
as  if  of  candle-light  stream  through  a  chink  ; 
the  woman  perceived  it  also,  and  with  the  ready 
wit  of  her  sex  and  country  anticipated  my  ques- 
tion. 

"  It's  a  bit  of  a  shed  we  put  up  for  the  pigs,  be- 
cause the  quality  lately  have  been  very  angry 
with  us  for  letting  the  craythurs  have  the  run  of 
the  house  ;  and  my  Padeen's  in  there  making 
'em  eat ;  they're  but  delicate  lately,  owing  to 
the  measles." 
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"  Indeed  !*'  I  replied  ;  "  then  that  is  a 
healthy  one,  I  suppose,  that  I  see  lying  under 
the  shadow  of  the  wall  ?" 

The  old  woman's  keen  eye  glittered  upon  me 
for  a  moment,  with  an  expression  I  did  not  at 
all  like  ;  but  she  quickly  answered — 

"  Troth  no,  that's  a  sick  one  intirely ;  that's 
not  fit  to  be  put  out.  Bonneen  gra,"  she  con- 
tinued, addressing  the  animal,  "  Bonneen  gra, 
how's  every  bit  o"*  ye  ?  Bonneen  was  a  heart's 
joy,  a  cushla  !"  The  brute  grunted  but  moved 
not. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  poor  Milly  is  gone,"  I  said, 
producing  what  I  had  brought  for  her  from  a 
little  basket,  which  a  gentleman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance very  disrespectfully  calls  "  a  smug- 
gler." 

"  Maybe  I'd  see  her  to-morrow;  or  if  you'd 
lave  the  things  with  me,  I'd  send  the  childre  to 
hunt  her  out  in  the  morning,  madam." 

"'  How  can  you  expect  me  to  leave  them  with 
a  person  I  know  so  little  of  ?" 

The  woman  became  heated  in  a  moment; 
one  would  have  thought  her  temper  had  hardly 
time  to  ignite  when  it  blazed  out  with  all  the 
energy  of  her  country. 

"  And  ye  wouldn't  trust  me  with  them  bits  o' 
rags  for  fear  I'd    keep  'em  !"  she   exclaimed. 
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"  Me  !  oh,  murder,  how  we  are  belied  to  the 
furriners  entirely  !  or  a  lady  like  you  would 
never  think  sich  a  thing.  Keep  from  Milly 
Kane  what  was  given  to  her  !  T,  who  many  a 
day  have  taken  the  whole  bit  out  of  my  own, 
and  the  half  bit  out  of  my  children's  mouths  to 
keep  her  from  starvin'  !  and  if  I  chose  to  say 
what  I  know,  I  could  fill  this  hand  with  goold, 
if  t'other  would  consint  to  crush  her  heart.  I'm 
standin'  on  my  own  flure,  lady,  or  I'd  tell  ye  my 
mind  more  plainly.  All  Wexford  knows  Vm 
poor^  hut  the  Almighty  knows  Fm  honest  /" 

At  this  instant,  the  wail  of  a  child  came  from 
what  I  had  been  told  was  the  pig-shed  ;  at  first 
loud  and  shrill,  then  low  and  suffocated,  with  a 
murmur  of  words  in  different  voices  ;  at  last  I 
heard  a  weak  female  voice  exclaim,  "  Let  it 
cry  out,  Michael ;  don't  smother  my  babby,  let 
it  breathe,"  and  then  the  infant's  voice  rose 
higher  than  at  first.  Suddenly  the  door  I  had 
noticed  was  opened — the  wattles  fell  to  the 
ground — and  a  tall  man  issued  from  the  chamber, 
with  a  bold,  firm  step. 

'*  Oh  Michaelawn  !  Michaelawn  !  you're 
ruined  entirely  now ;  couldn't  ye  keep  back  !" 
exclaimed  the  woman. 

*'  I'm  ashamed  that  you  kept  me  back  so 
long,"  he  replied ;  "  and  the  lady  here — sure, 
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only  for  her,  where  would  Milly  and  my  child 
be  now  ?  Stretched  could  corpses  upon  that 
table,  instead  of  lying  in  that  bed."  I  had  never 
seen  a  more  ruffianly,  nor  yet  a  finer-looking 
fellow  ;  his  head  was  so  well  set,  his  brow  so 
bold,  his  bearing  so  intrepid,  that  either  from 
fear  or  respect,  or  a  mingling  of  both,  I  arose 
from  my  seat ;  he  interpreted  the  action  to  a 
desire  to  see  his  wife,  and  preceded  me  to  the 
room. 

The  pale  mother  attempted  to  support  herself 
on  her  elbow,  but  could  not ;  1  drew  near  to 
her ;  she  grasped  my  hand,  and  kissed  it  fer- 
vently. I  laid  my  small  offerings  of  food  and 
clothing  on  the  bed  ;  and  the  little  infant,  whose 
cry  had  ceased,  looked  with  its  large  hungry 
eyes  into  my  face.  I  could  not  forbear  turning 
round  to  the  old  story-teller,  and  saying,  "  What 
a  prettily- furnished  sty !" 

She  appeared  angry  and  sulky ;  but  the 
young  man  spoke  for  her. 

"  If  I  was  caught  this  night  in  Wexford,  I'd 
be  hung  as  high  as  the  steeple  in  a  month." 

"  Michael !"  said  Milly,  in  a  tone  of  trembling 
terror. 

"  Whisth,  honey — whisth — I'll  tell  the  truth, 
for  I  mind  hearing  onct  that  a  lie  is  the  devil'sbait 
to  catch  fresh  sins  ;  and  I've  enough  ould  ones 
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left.  Well,  that  fear  has  been  over  me  for  as 
good  as  three  weeks;  and  God  in  heaven  knows 
we  had  a  purty  good  spell  of  starvation  afore 
that.  When  I  begged,  I  was  tould  to  work,  but 
no  one  would  employ  me,  because " 

"  Michael !"  interrupted  my  poor  patient. 

"  There,  darlint,  I'll  not  tell — lay  easy,  for 
God's  sake  ! — well,  there  was  a  ship  that  agreed 
to  lay  off  Cape  Forlorn,  to  take  me  an'  five 
others  beyant  seas,  if  we'd  do  the  work  of  the 
ship  for  nothing,  and  these  three  weeks  we've 
been  waitin  for  it ;  and  she  used  to  come  in  and 
beg,  and  gather  what  she  could  in  the  town  all 
day,  and  in  the  night  steal  down  to  us,  where  I 
was  hidden,  with  it ;  but  I  little  thought  how 
my  jewel  had  reduced  herself  to  keep  the  bit 
and  the  sup  to  me,  while  I  stayed  on  this  cursed 
ground  ;  and  last  night  we  got  word  how  the 
ship  would  be  there  to-morrow  at  day-break, 
and  when  she  was  laving  me  as  I  thought  for 
good,  till  I  could  send  for  her  out,  as  I  passed 
my  arm  over  the  cloak  round  her,  I  thought 
she  felt  thin  o'  clothes,  and  I  tould  her  so  ;  but 
she  turned  it  off,  as  she  always  turned  the  throu- 
hle  away  from  me.  '  'Im  not  as  bare  as  ye 
think,'  says  she,  '  only  the  weather's  warm,  and 
I  havn't  strength  to  carry  much  clothes  ;'  and 
now  for  me  to  see  that  the  wales  in  her  bleedin' 
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feet  are  deep  enough  to  bury  my  finger  in — but 
oh  !  the  wales  in  ray  heart  are  deeper,  to  think 
I  brought  her  to  this !"  The  tears  and  sobs 
of  a  strong  man  are  terrible  to  look  upon  and 
hear ;  and  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
to  hide  his  emotion. 

"  Michael !  Michael !"  repeated  Milly,  "  trust 
in  God  !  Don't  ye  see  the  friend  to  the  fore, 
that  was  sent  me  from  a  far  country  ?  Oh  !  but 
it 's  worse  to  me  than  the  sore  feet  to  see  ye  take 
on  so  !" 

"  And  if  ye  plase,  my  lady,  I'd  never  ha' 
said  the  lie  about  the  pigs,  only  ye  bothered  me 
with  sharp  questions  and  looks,  and  Mich 
wouldn't  lave  Milly  till  the  last,  for  I  thought 
she  was  going,  and  sent  for  him,"  said  the 
crone,  with  a  still  lower  curtsey  than  she  had 
greeted  me  with  at  first.  "  And  I  hope  yer 
honour  won't  let  on  that  he's  been  here  ?" 

"  The  first  gunT  exclaimed  a  hoarse  voice 
through  a  broken  window  at  the  head  of  the 
miserable  bed. 

"  Then  I  must  go  :  the  ship's  in  sight ;  that's 
our  word,"  returned  Michael.  The  poor  suf- 
ferer fainted  in  the  last,  perhaps  the  very  last, 
embrace  of  her  husband.  "  I'll  lave  her  so:  if 
I  was  to  stay  I  couldn't  now  save  her  from 
starvation !"    said   the    wretched    man :   "  but, 
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lady,  yjity  her  still.  If  I'd  took  the  advice 
of  that  poor  broken-hearted  girl,  I  shouldn't 
now " 

"Mammy!  mammy!"  shouted  a  bare-footed 
urchin,  rushing  into  the  cabin,  and  who  had 
doubtless  been  set  on  the  watch ;  "  there's 
three  Peelers  coming  down  the  street;  and  one 
has  gone  round  Martin  Clay's  park  !" 

Michael  glared  fiercely  round  the  room,  and 
seized  a  pitchfork  that  had  fallen  with  the 
wattles. 

"  Fool !"  said  the  old  ready-witted  story- 
teller, "  what's  the  good  of  that  ?  Crawl  under 
the  bed,  and  we'll  make  it  out."  He  did  as  he 
was  desired ;  I  never  experienced  till  that  mo- 
ment the  desperate  anxiety  which  it  is  possible 
to  feel  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice;- — the  man 
might  have  been  a  murderer, — it  was  all  the 
same  to  me. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  the  crone  to  the  scout, 
"  and  be  gettin'  yer  lesson."  The  brat,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  had  obeyed  her  orders  ; 
and,  with  his  finger  resting  on  the  greasy  page, 
was  seated  on  "  a  boss"  in  the  chimney  corner. 
I  was  about  to  administer  some  restoratives  to 
poor  Milly,  but  the  more  judicious  woman 
whispered — 

"  For  God's  sake  let  her  alone ;  if  she  comes 
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to,  and  they  here,  she'll  begin  screechin'  for  her 
husband." 

The  policemen  entered.  They  were  both 
civil,  though  they  turned  over  the  wattles,  and 
one  of  them  even  poked  his  staff  beneath  the 
bed, 

"  Sit  down  on  the  bed,  a  lannan,"  whispered 
the  director  to  me ;  "  they  won't  disturb  a 
lady,  though  they'd  think  little  about  'tossi- 
cating  the  poor." 

After  muttering  something  to  each  other, 
they  went  out;  remaining,  however,  near  the 
door. 

"  They're  on  the  watch,  devil's  curse  to 
them !"  exclaimed  the  woman.  "  Padeen," 
she  added,  calling  so  loudly  to  the  child  that 
they  could  not  avoid  hearing  her;  "  Padeen, 
lay  by  yer  lesson,  good  boy,  and  go  down  for  a 
farthin'  light  to  Mrs.  Gralaher.  And  harkee, 
take  the  broken  chaney  cup  for  a  drop  of  vine- 
gar for  the  sick  woman."  As  she  spoke,  she 
beckoned  the  bov  to  her,  and  whispered,  "Tell 
Mrs.  Gralaher,  for  her  soul's  sake,  to  set  on  a 
make-b'lieve  fight.  She  knows  the  ould  trick. 
To  do  it  this  minute,  or  it  'ill  be  no  good ;  and 
screech  murder  and  fire ;  and  burn  the  house 
if  there's  nothing  else  for  it,  till  these  devils 
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lave  the  street, — which  she  can  see  from  the 
back  windy." 

The  young  rascal  nodded  his  head,  and  pad- 
dled off  with  the  cup  in  his  hand ;  and  so 
swiftly  did  he  do  his  errand,  that,  in  less  than 
ten  minutes,  there  was  a  riot  in  the  street  that 
effectually  called  off  the  police,  and  enabled  the 
rapparee  to  escape ;  not,  however,  before  he 
had  again  embraced  his  wife,  who  did  not  re- 
cover her  consciousness  for  more  than  an  hour. 

Poor  Milly  was  not  likely  again  to  require 
friends :  whatever  her  husband's  crimes  might 
have  been — and  they  were  those,  unhappily,  so 
common,  of  Whiteboyism — she  had  no  partici- 
pation in  aught  but  his  love  ;  and  instead  of 
wanting,  she  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  the 
treasures  that  were  heaped  upon  her. 

When  we  were  leaving  Wexford,  the  "  story- 
teller" made  her  way  through  the  usual  crowd 
of  beggars,  and,  on  the  plea  of  old  acquaintance- 
ship, pressed  closely  to  my  side.  "  Hes  safe 
off,  a  bouchla, — out  o'  the  harbour  and  all ;  and 
she's  got  a  scratch  of  a  pen  from  him  to  say 
so  !  And  it 's  to  my  thin  kin'  she'll  be  soon  after 
him, — and  why  not  ?  But  ye'll  see  herself  pre- 
sently at  the  ould  tree,  and Stand  back," 

she  said,    addressing  the    crowd    who   pressed 
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upon  us ;  "  stand  back,  and  let  me  spake  to 
the  gentlewoman  ;  it  isn't  charity  I'm  askin',  so 
ye  needn't  keep  starin\ — chokin'  with  the  envy, 
like  a  pack  o'  sea-gulls  over  a  cockle-bed.  And 
what  T  was  saying  is,  that,  upon  my  soul,  if  ye 
come  fifty  times  to  Wexford,  (as  pray  God  ye 
may,)  PU  never  tell  ye  another  lie  ! — troth  I 
won't ; — and  there's  not  many  as  good  a  story- 
teller as  myself  would  say  that  same." 

I  perfectly  agreed  with  her ;  and  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  journey  until  we  arrived  at  the 
old  tree,  beneath  whose  shadow  stood  poor 
Milly  ;  while,  somewhat  farther  on,  the  little 
shoeless,  stockingless  scout  was,  as  he  expressed 
it,  "  playing  at  cuttin'  throats"  with  a  still 
younger  reprobate — a  nondescript,  as  to  age 
or  sex. 

Milly  was  not  a  person  of  many  words  :  true 
sorrow  is  not  eloquent — except  in  its  silence. 

I  thought  I  had  never  seen  a  picture  of  more 
calm  and  placid  beauty,  but  it  was  rather  the 
beauty  of  a  statue  than  of  a  living  woman. 
Her  hair  was  shaded  back,  and  the  thin  snowy 
throat  appeared  hardly  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
small  head  upon  its  slender  pedestal.  Her 
cloak  was  still  drawn  up  in  front  over  her  child, 
and  though  the  infant  retained  the  anxious  ex- 
pression attendant  upon    starvation,  it  crowed 
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at  the  motion  of  its  own  fingers,  and  was  evi- 
dently gaining  strength. 

She  came  close  to  the  window  of  the  carriage 
and  said, 

"  Will  I  never  see  ye  at  all  again  ?  Are  ye 
going  away  entirely  ?" 

Her  lip  faltered,  and  her  eyes  were  swimming 
in  tears. 

"  Going,  Milly ;  but  perhaps  not  for  ever." 

"  For  ever  for  me — for  ever  for  me ;  for  I 
shall  be  gone  far,  far,  before  you  come  back. 
But  God  in  heaven,  who  hears  my  prayer,  will 
bless  you  wherever  you  go !  May  none  be- 
longing to  you  ever  know  sin  or  shame  !  But, 
lady  dear,  he  wasn't  as  bad  as  people  think — O 
no  !  indeed  he  wasn't.  God  bless  you  more 
and  more  !  but  don't  think  hard  of  him.  'Twas 
the  drink,  and  the  bad  company — but  'twasn't 
himself.  And  sure  what'U  ail  him  now,  when 
he  has  taken  an  oath  against  the  drink,  and  is 
out  of  the  way  of  timptation,  to  be  as  good  as 
he  is  kind,  and,  though  I  say  it,  handsome  !" 

How  much  better  I  love  women  than  men !  how 
disinterested  and  self-denying  are  my  own  dear 
sex  !  The  worthless  rapparee !  who  deserved  trans- 
portation at  the  very  least,  was  so  idolised  by 
that  pure  and  innocent  creature,  that  the  entire 
desire  of  her  heart  was,  not  that  I  should  grant 
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her  any  further  relief,  but  that  I  should  think 
well  of  her  good-for-nothing  husband. 

"  'Twas  the  drink  and  the  bad  company,  but 
HwasrCt  himself  T 

There  was  a  distinction  ! — none  but  a  lovino^ 
woman  could  have  ever  made  such  ! 
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Every  village  in  the  world  has  its  appointed 
spot  where  maids  "  do  congregate/'  In  France 
it  is  under  the  great  chestnut  or  apple-tree  of 
the  district ;  in  England,  round  the  pump  ;  and 
in  Ireland,  at  the  cross-roads.  You  seldom 
pass  one  in  the  vicinity  of  gentlemen's  houses 
without  seeing  a  group  of  servants  hard  and 
fast  at  a  gossip,  particularly  if  the  time  be 
after  six,  and  the  evening  iine.  There  they 
stand — one  arm  a-kimbo — the  broad  borders  of 
their  caps  floating  on  the  breeze — one  foot  rest- 
ing on  the  instep  of  the  other — and  thrice 
happy  if  a  mound  of  stones,  commonly  called  a 
ditch,  skirt   the  highway.      Against   this  they 
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lean,  while  others  sit  in  the  "  gripe"  of  the 
ditch  after  a  peculiar  fashion  which  I  never 
could  comprehend,  seeing  that  they  manage  to 
support  themselves  on  their  heels,  while  their 
drapery  appears  fixed  round  them  like  what 
little  children  call  "  a  cheese."  It  is  amusing 
enough  to  note  such  a  small  company,  high  in 
debate  or  retailing  the  news,  and  sitting  in 
judgment  on  the  concerns  of  their  masters  and 
mistresses ;  but  in  the  matter  of  judging,  I  con- 
fess the  decided  superiority  of  an  Irish  servant 
over  an  English  one.  The  Irish  servant  cares 
little  how  he  is  debased,  provided  his  master  is 
exalted.  *'  Maybe  I'm  low,  mane,  and  ungen- 
teel  myself,"  said  an  officer's  Irish  tiger  one  day 
to  a  poor  tradesman  who  had  been  "  abusive,*' 
"  Maybe  I  am,  and  maybe  I'm  not,  that's  nei- 
ther here  nor  there ;  but  as  for  my  master, 
who  has  the  heart's  blood  of  a  gentleman  in 
him,  even  if  he  does  owe  you  a  dirty  thrifle — if 
you  dare  to  turn  yer  breath  agin  him,  by  the 
powers  !  I'll  make  ye  sup  sorrow  in  the  horse- 
pond  for  yer  breakfast." 

Pat,  it  is  easily  perceived,  had  no  ambition 
beyond  what  small  portion  of  credit  and  re- 
spectability his  master  reflected  upon  him — no 
wish  to  be  honoured  on  his  own  account.    "  His 
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master  "  is  his  lord,  and  while  in  his  service  he 
is  bound  to  consider  himself  his  thrall.  "  If 
you  call  me  a  rascal,"  exclaims  an  English  ser 
vant  similarly  circumstanced,  "  I'll  take  the 
law  of  you.  If  my  master  owes  you  money,  let 
him  pay  it — Fm  not  bound  for  him — and 
ril  not  be  called  rascal  for  nothing  by  no- 
body." 

I  do  not  consider  this  an  advantage  as  far 
as  Irish  servants  are  concerned,  but  rather  as  a 
proof  of  how  little  independence  exists  in  the 
country  amongst  that  class  of  people.  "  Look 
up  to  the  gentry  and  demane  yourself  properly," 
is  the  advice  of  an  Irish  parent  to  a  child  going 
to  service ;  but  tlie  spirit  of  admonition  from  a 
good  English  mother  to  her  son  is  directly  the 
opposite — "  Do  your  duty  to  God  and  man, 
but  don't  be  put  upon  by  any  one."  The 
genuine  worship  of  aristocracy — a  bowing  down 
to  those  who  sit  in  high  places — is  far  more 
alive  even  at  this  moment  in  Ireland  than  in 
any  other  of  the  sister  kingdoms.  An  Irishman 
must  have  something  to  lean  upon — his  land- 
lord— and  above  all,  his  priest,  whereon  to  re- 
pose his  spirit — and  the  door-post,  or  the  handle 
of  his  spade,  or  a  ruined  wall,  against  which  to 
lean  his  body.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with 
Irish  servants  ;  first  of  all,  they  "  depind"  upon 
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their  masters  and  mistresses  not  seeing  their 
omissions,  keenly  perceiving  how  much  they 
omit  themselves  ;  and  they  also  "  depind"  upon 
Judy  this  or  Barney  the  other  to  steal  into  the 
kitchen  and  help  them  to  get  through  their 
work.  "  How  'ud  they  ever  do  it  else,  and 
the  wages  so  small,  and  the  times  so  bad  ?" 
The  fact  is,  that  every  regular  servant  in 
an  Irish  gentleman's  family  has  his  own  pecu- 
liar tail,  which,  if  not  carefully  clipped,  will  in 
time,  by  its  manifold  turnings  and  windings, 
destroy  the  head  of  the  whole.  I  know  several 
of  what  are  called  "  good  managers,"  who  be- 
come outrageous  at  the  idea  of  a  charwoman 
entering  their  well-ordered  mansions ;  what 
would  they  say  to  an  Irish  servant's  tail  ?" 

Take  an  example.  An  Irish  mistress  de- 
scends to  the  lower  regions  at  an  hour  when  she 
is  not  looked  for. 

''  Thomas,"  to  the  butler,  "  what  strange 
boy  is  that  I  saw  in  the  pantry  ?" 

'^  That  ?  O  that's  Jemmy  Lownds,  just 
come  in  to  hould  master's  coat  while  Larry 
brushes  it." 

"  I  mean  the  lad  with  red  hair ;  I  know 
James." 

"  O,  t'other  gorsoon,  ma'am  ;  he  only  stept  in 
to  see  after  Jemmy." 
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*'  Katherine,"  to  the  cook,  "  what  business 
has  the  weeder  to  come  in  and  do  the  kitchen- 
maid's  work,  while  the  kitchen-maid  does  yours, 
and  you  have  been  looking  over  the  yard  wall 
this  hour  past  ?" 

"  Lord  save  us,  my  lady  !  what  will  the 
gentry  see  afther  next  ?  My  heart  was  weak  in 
ray  body  for  want  of  a  little  fresh  air,  and  I 
jist  stept  out  to  take  a  mouthful,  and  see  Barney 
Tooley,  and  Jack  Johnson,  and  two  or  three  of 
the  workmen  help  the  groom  to  catch  the  mare  ; 
and  sure  we'd  never  get  through  the  work  but 
for  the  help  now  and  agin." 

''  I  saw  two  strange  caps  in  the  laundry." 

"  I  don't  think  there's  any  but  Jenny  Robins," 
stept  in  to  do  a  hand's  turn  for  poor  Anty, 
that's  kilt  alive  with  the  big  heavy  washes.  O 
my  grief !  times  are  changed  when  ladies  like 
you  think  it  worth  their  while  to  see  afther  the 
comers  an"*  goers,  and  demane  themselves  with 
thinking  of  the  bit  and  the  sup  !" 

I  very  much  fear  that  the  generality  of  Irish 
housekeepers  do  not,  as  Katherine  would  say, 
"  demane"  themselves  in  any  such  way.  If 
they  attended  more  to  their  domestic  concerns, 
there  would  be  less  ruin  among  the  higher 
classes  of  Irish  society,     I  am  really  at  a  loss 
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to  account  for  the  fact,  though  fact  it  unques- 
tionably is,  that  there  is  a  certain  carelessness 
— a  want  of  order — of  neatness — of  regularity 
in  domestic  arrangements,  perceptible  in  almost 
every  Irish  house.  They  appear  to  me  never 
to  think  where  or  how  they  put  their  things ; 
their  beautiful  furniture  is  seldom  half-dusted, 
and  from  the  ladies'  boudoir,  where  tinsel  usurps 
the  place  of  sterling  ornament,  down  to  the 
kitchen,  where  one  thing  is  applied  to  twenty 
different  uses,  there  is  a  total  absence  of  ar- 
rangement. I  know  many  who  will  be  very 
angry  at  my  saying  this,  and  still  more  angry 
with  me  for  printing  it;  but  it  is  so  palpable — 
observed  by  every  one  at  all  accustomed  to 
England  and  English  habits— that  I  am  assured 
it  is  better  to  tell  the  truth  boldly  than  to 
whisper  it  in  corners.  My  deep  and  heartfelt 
praise  do  I  give  to  the  warm,  hospitable,  and 
affectionate  feelings  of  my  dear  countrywomen  ; 
they  are  as  full  of  talent  as  they  are  of  genuine 
kindness,  but  they  most  deplorably  lack  the 
precision — the  neatness — the  thoughtfulness — 
which  sheds  the  halo  of  comfort  over  an  English 
menage.  Their  minds  are  as  informed,  their 
manners  more  pleasing,  yet  they  often  act  as  if 
their  brains  as  well  as  their  houses  required  to 
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be  put  into  seemly  order.  I  do  not  think  they 
deserve  the  imputation  so  often  and  so  severely 
cast  upon  them  of  want  of  cleanliness;  no 
people,  I  do  believe,  wash  so  frequently,  but 
their  carelessness  makes  them  soil  twice  what 
they  clean  once ;  and  only  those  who  live 
amongst  them  can  note  the  difference.  A  well- 
regulated  house  is  always  the  sign  as  well  as 
the  result  of  a  well-regulated  mind,  and  though 
Irish  servants  are  very  impracticable,  still  I 
know  they  can  be  managed,  for  in  their  own 
country  they  are  docile,  respectful,  and  not 
half  so  quarrelsome  as  they  are  here.  Imper- 
fections are  readily  acquired ;  and  the  servants 
who  come  to  England  "  seeking  their  fortun' " 
pick  up  the  extravagance  and  sauciness  pecu- 
liar to  our  serving-men  and  maidens,  graft  it 
upon  their  national  pride,  and  so  not  unfre- 
quently  become  epitomes  of  the  bad  of  both 
countries. 

Irish  servants  have,  generally  speaking,  one 
quality  which  covers  a  multitude  of  sins — the 
strongest  possible  attachment  to  their  em- 
ployers. "  It  isn't  for  me  to  see  their  faults  ; 
don't  they  give  me  the  bit  I  eat  and  the  rag  I 
wear.f*  and  why  should  I  say  anything  against 
them  ?     I'll  stick  up  for  them  while  I've  breath 
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in  my  body  ;  for  I'm  not  ungrateful,'"  The 
affection  of  Irish  nurses  to  their  foster-children 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  devoted  feelings 
of  which  human  nature  is  capable ;  they  will 
follow  and  serve  them  through  evil  report  and 
good  report — in  poverty  and  in  prosperity — in 
a  foreign  land,  as  well  as  in  their  own  country. 
One  instance  I  well  remember,  of  a  poor 
nurse,  who,  when  she  heard  her  foster-child — 
the  younger  son  of  a  family  that  had  been  both 
respected  and  respectable  in  former  times — was 
in  an  English  gaol,  came  over,  attended  him 
during  his  sad  and  lonely  hours  of  imprison- 
ment ;  and  when  he  was  doomed  to  an  igno 
minious  death,  never  left  his  side  till  he  ex- 
changed time  for  eternity.  She  talked  to  him 
of  those  he  had  loved,  before  his  soul  and  his 
name  became  polluted  by  evil.  And  it  was  a 
holy  thing,  within  the  prison  walls,  to  hear  that 
grey-headed  woman  put  up  her  heartfelt  prayers 
to  the  Almighty,  for  the  object  of  such  pure 
affection.  When  all  was  over,  she  claimed  his 
body, — waked  it,  after  the  fashion  of  her 
country ;  sold  all  she  possessed  in  the  world  to 
give  it  decent  burial ;  and  was  herself  his 
monument;  for,  a  few  nights  after,  she  was 
found  dead  upon  his  grave !  Such  a  story  does 
not  need  the  embellishment  of  fiction. 
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I  remember  when  it  first  became  my  duty  to 
engage  servants,  my  heart  overflowed  with 
patriotism.  I  resolved  that  none  but  Irish 
should  perform  the  labours  of  my  household ; 
which,  of  course,  like  all  young  matrons,  I 
determined  should  be  conducted  on  so  liberal 
and  judicious  a  principle,  that  the  gratitude 
and  affection  of  my  domestics  would  be  an 
example  of  the  purity  and  goodness  of  (Irish) 
human  nature.  Of  course  I  began  by  expect- 
ing too  much  ;  and  even  now  I  believe  I  re- 
ceived too  little  in  return.  However,  having 
got  over  all  soreness  about  certain  blunders  and 
inattentions,  and  various  and  variegated  mis- 
takes, I  derive  much  amusement  from  the  re- 
membrance of  the  oddities  and  eccentricities 
of  my  poor  countrywomen.  They  were  curious 
mixtures  of  good  and  evil;  active  and  ener- 
getic, when  excited  by  strong  motives — indolent 
and  lazy  on  ordinary  occasions.  I  especially 
remember  a  cook,  who  was  over-fond  of  any 
libation  that  bore  the  semblance  of  whiskey. 
In  one  of  her  tipsy  freaks  she  had  fallen  against 
the  kitchen  range,  and  the  result  was,  the  loss 
of  an  eye.  Poor  Mary  Keegan  !  this  did  not  pre- 
vent her  from  very  frequently  seeing  double;  and 
her  evening  salutation  was  generally  as  follows : 
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— let  it  be  understood  that  Mary,  when  address- 
ing you,  had  sacrificed  too  liberally  to  Bacchus 
to  stand  quite  erect,  and  her  mind  was  always 
filled  with  the  idea,  that  the  person  who  spoke 
to  her  was  the  'very  person  who  "  knockt"  out 
her  eye.  Moreover,  when  "  tossicated,"  she 
had  a  great  desire  to  assist  the  housemaid  in 
carrying  up  water,  or  coal,  or  china,  or  glass ; 
anything,  in  fact,  that  was  likel}^  to  occasion 
confusion  if  spilt  or  destroyed.  If  she  met  me 
in  the  hall,  or  on  the  stairs,  down  would  go 
whatever  she  had  on  the  floor,  and  then  folding 
her  hands  over  her  apron,  she  would  make  a 
low  staggering  curtsey. 

"  Good  evening  to  you,  mistress  dear  ;  I 
hope  your  very  good  dinner  was  turned  to 
your  liking — ah  i  don't  ye  be  looking  that- 
away  at  me,  darlint  lady — an't  I  worked  to 
an  oil  ?  and  faith  I  can't  stand  it." 

"  So  I  perceive,  Mary." 

"  God  bless  you,  ma'am  dear,  and  mark 
ye  to  grace;  and  now,  ma'am,  will  ye  be  plased 
to  give  me  my  fine  eye  that  you  knockt  out 
o'  my  head  ?" 

•'  Me,    Mary,    I    never  knocked    out    your 


eye!" 


"  Well,  a-Iannan  !  it 's  out,  any  way ;  an'  if  it 
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is  out,  what  sinnifies  it  to  Molly  Keegan  who 
knockt  it  out. — So,  ma'am  dear,  I'll  trouble  ye 
for  my  fine  eye  !" 

Poor  Molly  !  she  was  a  faithful,  troublesome, 
affectionate,  cross,  but  clean  servant ;  and 
used  always  to  declare  that  she  came  over  to 
England  for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching 
the  English  **  dacencyy  * 

One,  however,  of  the  most  genuine  specimens 
of  Irish  style  and  Irish  display  I  ever  met 
with,  was  a  certain  butler  ;  an  old,  and,  in  many 
respects,  a  favourite  servant  of  a  friend  with 
whom  I  have  spent  many  happy  hours,  and 
whom  I  recently  visited.  He  rejoiced  in  the 
name  of  Rowland,  but  he  was  always  called 
Rory.  There  was  a  quaintness,  an  oddity,  and  a 
love  of  show  about  the  man,  which  I  never  saw 
equalled,  even  in  his  own  country.     Rory  was 

*  One  of  my  other  maids  had  received  a  hint  or  two 
of  my  propensity  for  story-telling,  and  I  could  never 
get  from  her  any  answer  beyond  "  Yes,  mistress/'  or 
"  No,  mistress,"— all  my  labour  to  induce  her  to  utter 
a  longer  sentence  was  in  vain.  At  length,  somewhat 
annoyed  at  her  brevity,  I  insisted  on  knowing  what 
she  meant,  and  then  she  did  somewhat  extend  her 
reply,—"  Arrah,  let  me  alone,  mistress  ;  ye  know  ye 
are  goin'  to  put  me  into  a  book." 
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tall  and  well-looking ;  exceedingly  attached  to 
his  mistress,  and  his  own  opinion.  Now  as  his 
mistress's  opinion  and  his  own  were  usually  at 
variance,  there  was  a  perpetual  struggle  in  his 
mind  as  to  which  should  overcome  the  other. 
Rory's  deference  for  my  friend  prompted  implicit 
obedience.  Rory's  self-esteem  led  him  to  try  for 
the  exercise  of  his  own  free  will — it  was  perpe- 
tually Rory  versus  Rory — and  an  everlasting 
war  he  made  of  it. 

"  Rory,"  said  my  friend  at  breakfast  one 
morning,  "  Rory,  these  eggs  are  too  much  done; 
and  the  eggs  are  always  too  much  done  ;  I  wish 
you  would  see  to  it." 

"  The  eggs,  madam,"  (Rory  was  of  the  old 
school,  and  always  called  his  mistress  '  madam') 
"  are  well  done — boiled,  you  see,  as  they  ought 
to  be  ;  though,  to  be  sure,  if  you  like  them  less 
done,  it  shall  be  attended  to.  You  wish  them 
less  done,  in  earnest  ?  Well,  there's  no  disputin' 
taste,  and,  if  I  can,  I'll  do  them  less  ;  though, 
to  be  sure,  it's  hard  for  me,  not  a  morsel  of  an 
egg-saucepan  in  the  house — only  fishing  after 
them  in  a  big  tea-kettle,  as  the  devil  (savin'  yer 
presence)  fished  after  red-herrings  in  the  Red- 
Sea." 

"  Rory,  is  the  mule  caught  ?" 
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''It's  asy  say  caught!  Catch  her!  Ah! 
madam,  if  you  had  followed  my  advice,  and 
bought  a  pony  instead  of  a  mule  to  draw  your 
garden-chair,  it  would  have  been  different ! 
Catch  her  !  Devil  catch  me,  if  I  can  catch  her  ! 
Wisp  her  and  curry  her,  feed  her  and  train  her  ! 
turn  her  round  an'  round — turn  her  head  to  her 
tail,  and  her  tail  to  her  head,  and  what  is  she 
after  all  but  a  mule  !  and  nothin'  but  a  mule  ; 
though  to  be  sure,  if  you  desire  it,  madam,  I'll 
catch  her — the  devil !" — And  he  did  in  the  end 
as  he  was  desired,  but  not  without  disputing  his 
lady's  orders. 

Rory  was,  moreover,  a  natural  dandy  :  he 
had  a  love  of  neatness  and  finery,  which  ren- 
dered him  a  desirable  servant  in  an  Irish  coun- 
try-house; and  though  the  greater  number  of 
his  attentions  were  lavished  on  himself,  still  it  is 
only  right  to  say,  that  however  he  might  in  his 
proper  person  be  inclined  to  dispute  his  mis- 
tress's orders,  he  would  compel  others  to  attend 
to  her  commands.  His  pomposity  when  en- 
forcing her  wishes  was  highly  entertaining — one 
occasion  I  particularly  remember. 

"  Hav'n't  I  tould  ye  over  and  over  again," 
he  would  say  to  his  unfortunate  pantry-boy, 
"  hav'n't  I  tould  ye  that  yer  eyes  are  only  given 
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that  ye  may  mind  yer  mistress,  and  yer  ears 
that  ye  may  understand  her,  and  yer  legs  that 
ye  may  run  for  her,  and  yer  arms  to  work  for 
her?  What  u'd  the  likes  o'  you  be  sent  into  the 
world  for,  but  for  the  convanience  of  the  gentry? 
Answer  me  that." 

"  Why,"  murmured  Jemmy,  in  reply,  '*  what 
war  you  sent  into  the  world  for  ?" 

"  It  appears  I  was  sent  into  it  to  be  bothered 
the  heart  out  of  me  with  the  likes  of  you," 
sighed  Rory,  "  and  now  that  you've  cleaned 
your  spoons,  and  fed  the  dogs,  and  drowned  the 
kittens,  and  biled  the  eggs,  and  scoured  the 
knives,  I'll  trate  you  to  a  little  divarshun.  Come, 
now,  till  I  tache  you  yer  lesson, — we'll  sit  here 
opposite  the  sea,  as  the  tide's  out ;  maybe  ye'r 
tired — boys  are  tired  now  a  dale  sooner  than  they 
used  to  be — faith,  there's  no  boys  going  now, 
only  all  ould  knowing  craythurs,  born  at  onct. 
Now,  my  man,  you've  been  in  the  read-a  me- 
dasy  *  these  nine  months — see  the  example  I 
set  ye  of  obadience,  to  turn  myself  into  a  school- 
master for  you,  to  humour  the  mistress.  Me  ! 
but  it's  no  matter.  God  help  us,  we're  all 
born  but  those  that  are  dead." 

"  Now,    b-o-a-t ;    well,    what    does    b-o-a-t 
*  Reading  Made  Easy. 
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spell  ?  What,  you  can't  tell  !  Why,  then, 
look  out  before  you,  where  the  sea  do  be  when 
it's  in,  and  tell  me  what  you  see  there  ?" 

''  Mud,"  exclaimed  poor  Jemmy  in  delight, 
thinking  that  at  last  he  had  given  the  proper 
reading  to  "  boat."  James,  of  course,  was  re- 
warded for  his  learning  by  a  smart  blow,  and 
then  was  ordered  to  progress  from  B  to  C,  and 
spell  coat  ;  he  uttered  every  letter  distinctly, 
c-o-a-t,  but  to  pronounce  them  collectively  was 
another  matter.  Rory  resolved  on  giving  him 
a  fresh  hint,  and  gently  touched  the  sleeve  of 
his  coat ;  but  still  Jemmy  toiled  on,  letter  by 
letter, — c-o-a-t.  "  Are  ye  dead-stupid  intirely  ?" 
shouted  Kory,  giving  the  garment  a  tremendous 
pull.  "  Oh  !  oh  !"  thought  James,  "  I've  got 
it  now,  any  way,"  and  as  his  grey  eyes  goggled 
with  delight,  he  exclaimed  "jacket." 

The  termination  of  these  lessons  usually  took 
place  in  the  breakfast-room  ;  first  were  heard 
Jemmy's  screams,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer, 
until,  when  outside  the  door,  they  sunk  into 
suppressed  sobs  ;  then  Rory  would  enter,  lug- 
ging in  his  stupid  pupil  by  the  ear. 

"  It's  sorry  I  am  to  complain  ;  but  sure  I  am, 
madam,  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  is 
born  with  a  genus  for  something,  and  this  boy's 
genus   is,    that  he  won't    learn    nothing ;    I've 
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watched  him — Tve  eloquotioned  him — Pve  bate 
him,  to  try  to  drive  the  larnin'  into  him — but 
it's  no  use;  the  fact  of  it  is,  he's  own  brother 
to  the  mule.  You  are — you — look  at  his  ears! 
Faith,  betwixt  him  an'  the  mule  my  heart's 
broke  entirely — smashed — crashed — I'm  not  half 
the  man  I  was — I'm  an  'atomy  instead  of  a 
Christin,  and  I'll  not  stay  if  I'm  to  be  school- 
master and  mule-catcher  any  longer.  I'd  do  a 
dale  to  sarve  you,  madam,  but  betwixt  instruct- 
ing this  fellow — and  then  when  t'other  was  clane 
curried,  he's  off  into  the  horse-pond — and  troth,  I 
can't  stand  either  one  or  other  of 'em — madam — 
unless  so  be  it  be  your  pleasure,  madam,  that  I'm 
a  dead  butler,  instead  of  a  living  sarvant;"  and 
then,  without  waiting  for  reply,  Rory  would 
bow,  and  stalk  out  of  the  room,  followed  at  a 
respectful  distance  by  poor  Jemmy,  whose  ears 
had  certainly  grown  to  such  an  extraordinary 
length  as  to  emulate  those  of  his  rival,  the 
mule. 

The  melange  of  an  Irish  kitchen  on  some 
of  their  festival  nights  would  afford  abundant 
subjects  for  pen  and  pencil ;  for  both  the  in- 
door and  out-door  amusements  of  my  poor 
country-folk  have  a  careless  and  happy  joyous- 
ness,  which  the  sobered  character  of  the  English 
could  never  attain. 
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If  I  dare  venture  to  give  my  own   opinion 
upon  the  great  and  habitual  dissimilarity  which 
exists  between  the  two  nations,  I  would  say,  that 
the  food  consumed  in  each  is  so  different,  as  to 
either  quantity  and  quality,  that  it  must  aiFect 
the  temperament  of  both  body  and  mind.      The 
Irishman's  diet  is  light  and  easy  of  digestion  ; 
the  Englishman  eats  frequently,  and  his  food  is 
heavy.     The  Irishman  also,  when  he  does  drink, 
drinks  whiskey  ;  and  the  inflammatory  effects 
of  ardent  spirits  are  unhappily  too  well  known 
to  need    any  comment; — the  Englishman   be- 
comes equally  intoxicated,  but  it  is  from  the 
effects  of  porter  or  beer,  producing  stupefaction, 
not  exhilaration.     All  Irish  housekeepers  know 
that   their   servants,  however   honest   in  other 
respects,  must  never  be  trusted  with  whiskey;  it 
must  be  kept  under  lock  and  key,  if  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  turn  the  heads  of  all  the  domestics, — 
male  domestics  I  should  say,  for  females  of  the 
lower  order  are  not  by  any  meansas  much  addict- 
ed in  the  country  parts  of  Ireland  to  the  use  of 
spirits  as  they  are  here.     Indeed,  with  all  their 
faults  as  a  nation,   I   do  not  anywhere  know 
females  so  humble,   so  devoted,   so  free   from 
every  vestige  of  self,  as  the  Irish  cotters'  wives. 
Forbearing  help-mates, — tender  mothers, — hos- 
pitable, affectionate  friends,  are  to  be  met  with 

F  2 
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in  the  wayside  sheelings:  though  the  wind 
penetrates  the  thatch  and  the  rain  enters  at  the 
open  door,  still  there  is  a  kindliness  which 
makes  all  warm,  and  a  cheerfulness  which 
blazes  even  more  brightly  than  the  gay  turf-fire 
that  is  heaped  to  make  the  traveller  welcome  ! 

My  story  concerns  a  young  Irish  maiden  ser- 
vant;  but  before  I  relate  it,  I  must  lay  before 
my  readers  an  epistle  from  "  one"  Terence  Ry- 
ley,  as  it  was  written  to  his  dear  ould  mother 
in  Bannow. 

"  London,  August  the  20th. 

^'  My  dear  and  blessed  Mother — This 
goes  hoping  it  will  find  you  in  better  health  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  spirits)  than  it  laves  me  in 
at  present  ;  for  what  with  the  hot  weather  and 
the  travelling  and  the  bother,  I  haven't  a  leg, 
left  nor  right,  to  stand  on.  I  wish  I  was  back 
with  you  and  the  girls  in  Bannow ;  and  if 
once  I  get  there — catch  me  out  of  it  again — 
that's  all  !  Oh  !  they're  an  unbelieving  set, 
them  English ;  and  betwixt  you  and  me — 
though  I'd  be  sorry  to  have  it  made  public — 
not  over  and  above  mannerly.  Would  you  be- 
lieve it  that  I  saw  a  spalpeen  take  theinside  of 
— who  do  you  think?  Counsellor  Dan  himself  ! 
and  I  may  walk  ten  mile  of  ground  without  any 
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one  saying,  '  God  save  you  kindly,'  or  *  Fm 
proud  to  see  you.  Mister  Ryley.'  Think  of 
that !  And  as  to  the  unbelief:  they've  no  belief 
in  them  at  all,  good  or  bad.  I  got  a  little  com- 
fortable one  night — (the  master  has  grand 
lodgings  in  a  beautiful  house,  where  the  outside 
step  o'  the  door  is  washed  every  morning,  and  a 
white  brick  rubbed  on  it  for  cleanliness) — one 
night  I  was  in  the  kitchen,  and  convarsing  about 
home  and  the  like — it's  mighty  quare,  so  it  is, 
how  people's  hearts  turn  home,  wherever  their 
bodies  are — and  I  said,  quite  quiet,  how  the  roses 
and  woodbine  and  things  that  way  covered  over 
the  cottages  in  Bannow;  and  how  the  landlords 
lived  on  the  soil  and  by  the  soil ;  and  how  there 
were  no  locks  on  the  doors,  and  nothing  but 
quietness  and  civility  one  to  another,  and  the 
clergyman  and  priest  mighty  gracious  toge- 
ther ;  and  I  was  growing  quite  comfortable 
thinking  of  my  home,  when  a  slip  of  a  girl  (a 
mighty  nate  pretty  creature,  that,  if  people 
went  by  the  dress,  would  be  called  a  born  lady 
with  us)  turns  up  her  nose,  and  says,  (oh,  mo- 
ther, if  you  could  but  hear  their  tongue !) 
*  Mister  Paddy,'  says  she — '  My  name's  Te- 
rence, if  you  please,  miss,'  says  I,  smiling  up  in 
her  blue  eyes,  (don't  tell  Kathleen  Carey,  by  the 
Benny  bridge,  that   I   did  that   same  though.) 
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'  But  you  are  an  Irishman  r'  she  says  again. 
'  Thank  God  for  his  goodness,  I  am,'  said  I ; 
for  I  never  let  on  to  the  English  I'm  ashamed  of 
my  country.  '  Then,'  says  she,  '  don't  think  to 
make  a  fool  of  me ;  for  every  Irishman  is  born  a 
Paddy  !  Born  a  Paddy,'  she  says  again,  *  the 
same  as  a  cow  is  born  a  cow,  and  a  pig  a  pig  !'■> 
And  from  that  day  to  this,  sorra  a  name  she  has 
on  me  but  Paddy,  and  I  can't  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  quarrel  with  her,  on  account  of  the  blue  eyes. 
'  And  if  Ba-no,"*  (that's  the  way  she  calls  it,) 
'  if  Ba-no  is  so  pretty,**  says  she,  "  why  did  you 
leave  it.'''  'Because,  miss,'  I  makes  answer, 
'  I  was  rather  soft,  and  I  took  a  fancy  to  the 
master,  on  account  of  the  fancy  he  took  to  me, 
and  not  quite  liking  to  go  to  service  in  my  own 
place,  on  account  of  my  father  being  a  de- 
cent tradesman  of  a  tailor.'  '  That's  Irish 
pride !'  says  she,  her  blue  eyes  laughing  like 
fairy-candles  in  her  head.  '  No,  miss,'  says  I, 
'it's  only  dacencyJ'  '  Decency,'  she  says, 
'  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  My  father  has  a 
shop  in  the  Strand ;  but  he  has  ten  daughters, 
and  though  we  might  all  live  at  home,  we  would 
think  it  mean  to  be  dependent  while  we  could 
n  our  living  by  our  own  hands.  My  sisters 
have  all  trades  ;  but  I  like  service  better.'  Oh, 
mother,  think  of  the  five  Miss  Kavanaghs,  in 
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their  black  beavers  and  Tuscany  bonnets,  turn- 
ing out  from  their  father's  bit  of  a  shop  on  the 
hill,  to  earn  their  bread  ;  and  yet  Lucy's  father's 
shop  is  grander  than  e'er  a  shop  in  Taghmon. 
'  I  think,'  she  says,  saucy  enough,  '  that  in 
Ireland,  instead  of  each  person  trying  to  make 
a  property  for  themselves,  they  all  go  on 
living  on  what  their  parents  have  got ;  taking 
away  from  the  capital,  and  adding  nothing  to  it ; 
just,  Paddy,  as  you  eat  up  all  your  potatoes  on 
Saturday  night,  without  remembering  that  you 
could  not  buy  any  on  Sunday.'  I  don't  know 
how  it  is,  but  the  more  saucy  that  girl  is,  the 
brighter  grow  her  eyes !  hut  don't  tell  Kathleen. 
*'  You  know  my  master  has  been  called  over 
here  to  give  evidence  on  what  they  name  the  in- 
timidation committee.  Intimidation,  mother  dear, 
means  frightening ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  under- 
stand, I  don't  see  who  is  to  be  frightened.  I 
suppose  it's  the  ould  song,  with  variations — the 
Protestants  agin  the  Catholics,  and  the  same 
turn  about.  Well,  every  dog  must  have  its  day, 
as  I  said  to  Counsellor  Dan's  own  body-man. 
'  Excuse  my  ignorance,'  says  I,  '  but  I  heard 
my  master  axing  '  What  good  your  masther  has 
done  for  Ireland  yet  ?'  *  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion,' he  says,  quite  glib.  '  No,  thank  ye,'  says  *^ 
I ;  '  sure   that  was  before  he  got  into  parlia- 
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ment.'  '  Oh,  you  mane  since,'  says  he.  'Ay,' 
says  I.  '  Why,'  says  he,  '  you  know  Rome 
wasn't  built  in  a  day  ;  it  takes  time  to  get  the 
better  of  his  enemies  ;  he  has  a  dale — a  great 
dale  to  do ;  but  you  see  when  onct  he  brings 
the  King  to  rason,  and  settles  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  takes  the  shine  out  of  the  bishops, 
and  gets  a  few  more  of  his  frinds  and  relations 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  why  thm^  ye  un- 
derstand, thin  he'll  have  time  to  settle  himself 
quiet,  and  easy,  and  comfortable,  in  some  little 
place  or  other,  with  me — you  understand,  for 
his  Maitre  d'otll,  and  thin,  my  dear  friend,  you 
may  dipind  upon  it,  something  considerable 
will  be  done  for  Ireland.' 

"  Now,  mother  dear,  you  are  at  liberty  to  tell 
this  to  the  priest,  and  it  will  be  a  great  comfort 
to  the  parish  to  know  that  in  the  long  run  justice 
will  be  done  to  ould  Ireland  ;  it  mayn't  be  in 
your  time,  or  my  time,  but  it  'ill  surely  be  some 
time  or  other;  for  hav'n't  I  Counsellor  Dan's 
own  man's  own  word  for  it  ? 

"  It  would  take  an  acre  of  paper  to  tell  you 
the  wonders  of  this  town.  Myself  has  seen  the 
most  of  them  ;  and  oh,  the  golden  splendour  of 
the  coaches,  lined  through  and  through  with  all 
manner  of  beautiful  velvet;  and  the  bishops' 
carriages  all  so  grand,  only  it's  Httle  black  aprons 
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they  wear,  like  stone-masoDS ;  maybe  it's  out  of 
acoDomj  they  do  it,  to  save  their  clothes.  And 
the  park  ;  to  see  the  ladies  in  that  park  of  a 
sunny  Sunday  in  June ;  the  Phanix  is  nothing 
to  it,  the  ladies  in  it  1  mean,  so  neat,  and  so 
beautifully  dressed,  and  their  feet  so  well  setout. 

"  Lucy  has  the  prettiest  feet  for  a  pattern  I 
ever  saw.  I  wish  Kathleen  could  but  see  how 
tight  her  shoe  fits.  I  must  say  the  English 
bangs  us  in  regard  of  the  neatness  :  you  never  see 
the  ladies  at  the  houses  I've  been  staying  at 
with  my  master,  curled  up  to  the  nines  with 
bits  of  dirty  newspapers  of  a  morning.  Indeed, 
to  spake  the  truth,  travelling  makes  a  man  see 
a  dale  of  faults  in  his  own  country  ;  and  Lucy* 
says,  so  best,  for  if  he  don't  see  them  he  can't 
mend  them ;  but  don't  let  r/n  to  Kathleen, 

"  My  maslherhas  a  bit  of  an  Irish  groom  that's 
the  means  of  bringing  great  ridicule  upon  the 
country  by  his  quare  talk  and  his  quare  ways. 
I  could  pass  very  well  for  English,  but  for  him, 
he's  so  cruel  ignorant ;  but  no  wonder,  sure  he's 
from  Cork  ;  I  sent  him  to  the  post-oflBce  for 
letters,  and  he  come  back  grinning  like  a  fool, 
after  knocking  the  post-house-man  down :  (it 
was  at  a  place  called  Richmond  this  happened, 
where  there's  a  morsel  of  a  hill,  that  they 
make   such    a     bother  about,   and  you  could 

F   -5 
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pick  it  with  a  needle  out  of  Howth,  and  it  would 
never  be  missed ;  however,  it*s  a  purty  big  hill 
for  the  English,)  and  what  did  he  knock  the 
man  down  for?  Why  just  because  he  wanted 
to  charge  him  one  and  four  pence  for  a  letter. 
'  And,'  says  Teague,  '  I  see  him  give  a  bigger 
one  to  a  man  for  threepence/  '  Go  back  with 
him,  Terence,'  says  the  masther  to  me,  '  and 
make  an  apology  to  the  honest  man  for  his  ig- 
norance, and  fetch  me  the  letter.'  And  so  I 
did  ;  I  'pologised  dacently,  and  got  the  letter, 
and  fetcht  Teague  away  with  me,  and  he  grin- 
ning all  the  way  like  a  lime-kiln.  And  when  he 
got  home  he  cut  a  caper  before  the  masther,  for 
all  the  world  like  the  animals  one  Mister  Bunn 
keeps  at  a  big  play-house  to  plase  the  gentry. 
*  I've  done  him,'  says  he,  '  the  tame  nagur,' 
says  he,  in  his  vulgar  way  ;  '  I've  done  him,'  he 
says  again,  '  masther  darlint,'  he  says,  laying 
down  three  strange  letthers,  not  for  masther  at 
all.  '  Masther,  dear,  I  stole  those  letthers  out 
of  his  little  box  ;  and  so  there's  the  worth  of 
your  money  ! '  Did  you  ever  hear  tell  of  such 
an  onagh  ?  Oh,  God  for  ever  bless  you,  my 
darlint  mother,  for  giving  me  the  laming,  which 
makes  me  able  to  hould  up  my  head  with  the 
best  of  them.  And  sure,  barring  that  Mr.  James, 
of  the  Bannow  School,  takes  none  but  tip-tops, 
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rd  recommend  you  to  send  my  little  brother 
Lanty  to  him  for  one  quarter,  just  to  fit  him  for 
a  gentleman ;  though  Lucy  says  that's  a  bad 
trade,  when  there's  nothing  to  support  it ;  hut 
don't  tell  Kathleen. 

"  I  layed  by  my  pen  after  wiping  it.  not  as  I 
used  long  ago,  when  I  was  top  boy  with  Master 
Ben — in  the  sleeve  of  my  jacket,  but  in  a  piece 
of  folded  cut  cloth  Lucy  gave  me  to  tache  me 
dacency — the  saucy  slut — she  said  ;  and  the 
reason,  mother,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  that  1 
layed  it  down  was,  that  I  heard  Lucy  laughing, 
and  a  dale  of  whispering  in  what  they  call  the 
still-room^  though,  Lord  knows,  it's  often  the 
noisiest  room  in  the  house.  I  peeped  in  at  the 
window,  and  saw — what  do  you  think  ? — a  bit  of 
an  English  grocer  trying  a  plain  gold  ring  on 
Lucy's  finger  !  Oh,  mother,  I  never  saw  her 
eyes  look  so  bright,  and  she  blushing  like  a  Ban- 
now  rose  !  I  don't  know  what  came  over  me, 
but  I  made  a  blow  at  the  grocer,  forgetting  the 
window,  and  smashed  the  glass  and  my  hand  to 
smithreens  almost,  (I  hope  you'll  excuse  the 
writing.)  Sure  enough  it  was  no  business  of 
mine ;  and  Kathleen  and  I  promised — (for  God's 
sake  don't  tell  Kathleen) — but  the  little  deceit- 
ful devil — there's  no  use  in  talking,  but  the 
English  women  are  all  jilts.    I  could  have  taken 
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my  bible  oath,  from  the  way  Lucy  went  on, 
jeering  and  tasing  the  life  out  of  me,  which  is 
the  way  the  girls  in  our  place  do  when  they 
fancy  a  handsome  boy  like  myself — I  could 
have  sworn  before  the  priest  she  liked  me  ;  and 
then  to  hear  her  say,  '  You,  indeed,  Mister 
Paddy  !  Marry  an  Irish  valet,  and  live  among 
savages !  I  pitied  your  ignorance,  and  tried  to 
improve  you ;  and  that's  my  reward,  to  be 
frightened  to  death  by  an  Irish  ogre ;  and  at 
such  a  time  too :'  and  off  she  goes  like  any 
lady  into  sterricks  ;  and  the  grocer  falls  on  me, 
and  I  powerless,  for  there's  no  use  in  talking,  I 
had  a  great  regard  for  Lucy  ;  but /or  your  life 
doribt  let  on  to  Kathleen. 

"  Mother,  darlint,  I  wish  I  was  home  again  ; 
it's  a  mighty  fine  place,  but  the  Irish  are 
thought  nothing  of  here.  I  don't  know  why  we 
think  such  a  dale  about  the  English  ;  I'm  sure 
they  don't  return  the  compliment — another 
proof  of  their  bad  manners. 

"  Kathleen's  eyes  are  brown,  mother,  and,  to 
my  thinking,  brown  eyes  have  not  the  sharp  con- 
ceited look  of  blue — blue  are  uncommon  sharp. 
Well,  I  don't  know  but  if  Kathleen  was  made 
up  like  them  English,  she'd  be  as  well  looking 
after  all  !  And  I  mind  the  time  when  at  bat  or 
marbles,  she'd  give  up  to  me;  she'd  a  mighty 
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sweet  temper  ;  and  if  she'd  put  on  English  shoes 
— but  no  ;  the  English  girls  beat  the  Irish  clean 
out  about  the  ankles.  Still  what  does  that  sig- 
nify ?  sure  if  they're  stout  they'll  last  the  longer 
— and  the  sweet  smile  of  Kathleen  !  Mother, 
mother,  I  was  a  baste  to  forget  the  tears  she 
shed,  at  the  corner  of  the  turning  just  fornint 
the  cottage,  going  down  to  Blackball — and  the 
new  car  upon  starting,  and  I  going  on  it  as  far 
as  Taghmon  !  and  thin  how  she  purtended  that 
it  was  the  sun  in  her  eyes  dazzled  her,  until 
whin  she  saw  me  fairly  on  the  car,  she  hid  her 
face  on  your  shoulder  to  hide  her  sorrow.  For 
YOUR  LIFE,  mother,  don't  tell  Kathleen  a  word 
about  Lucy.  Oh,  my  fancy  was  taken  with  the 
one,  but  my  heart  was  with  the  other.  Mother, 
I'm  thinking  V\\  go  home  at  onct ;  and  if  I 
don't,  why,  I'll  soon  write  again.  God's  blessin' 
be  about  every  one  of  you.  What  do  you  think 
they  have  in  the  farmyards  here  but  steps  of 
stairs,  for  the  fowls  to  step  easy  to  roost !  Think 
of  that !  God  for  ever  bless  you  ;  and  my  remem- 
brances to  theBannow  boatman.  I  hope  he  thinks 
of  to-morrow,  as  he  has  got  a  new  boat.  I'm 
sorry  (jnough  to  hear  that  the  times  are  bad  with 
the  Bannow  postman.  Sure  the  gentry  shouldn't 
forget  that  he  has  as  good  as  walked  twice  round 
the  world,  and  not  for  sport  either,  but  to  bring 
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them  convaniences,  before  Carrick  was  turned 
grand  into  a  post-town.  My  duty  to  the  priest; 
and,  mother,  Heaven's  blessing  on  you,  mother, 
and  don't  let  Kathleen  forget  yours  and  hers 
ever  constant  and  affectionate  to  command, 
"  Terence  Ryley." 
#  #  *  *  * 

"  God  bless  you,  lady !  Sure,  I  knew  all 
your  people ;  and  Master  Ben's  in  Waterford ; 
— and  maybe  if  I'd  come  down  to  the  big  house, 
you'd  read  me  Matty's  letter  from  London,  and 
insense  me  into  what  I'd  best  say  to  her  ?" 

"  And  have  you  had  your  daughter's  letter 
all  this  time  in  your  pocket,  and  not  heard  it 
read  yet  ?"  I  inquired  of  Martha  Brine,  who 
stood  curtseying  before  me. 

"  Oh,  no,  my  lady;  not  that,  only  there's  a  dale 
in  the  differ — gettin'  a  thing  read  by  them  that 
can't  read,  and  gettin'  a  thing  read  by  them  that 
have  larnin',  is  as  different  as  night  from  day  ; 
and  it's  not  every  one  that  has  the  larnin'  tliat 
one's  heart  warms  to,  or  that  one  u'd  like  to  let 
into  one's  secrets,  ma'am,  dear." 

"  Very  true,  indeed,  Martha ;  learning  is  the 
very  last  thing  to  win  a  person's  heart." 

"  It's  very  grand,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Mrs. 
Brine,  again  curtseying  —  "  very  grand  in- 
tirely,"  she  repeated — "but  I'm  thinking  it's  a 
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could  thing,  afther  all.  My  boy  Dominick,  who 
went  to  the  Amerikees,  had  five  times  the  larnin* 
of  poor  Matty,  and  yet  sorra  a  scratch  of  a  pen 
IVe  got  from  him  these  six  years !  Tm  sure  it's 
could,"  repeated  the  widow,  wiping  her  eyes, 
and,  truth  to  say,  I  echoed  the  sentiment — it  is 
cold.  In  the  evening  Mrs.  Brine  came,  and 
with  her  a  letter,  and  a  long  sheet  of  foolscap, 
and  a  quill,  the  "  head-feather,"  as  she  assured 
me,  of  her  goose's  wing,  "  and  just  pluckt.'^ 
Matty's  letter  deserved  to  be  immortalized  for 
its  nature  and  good  feeling ;  her  poor  mother 
seated  herself  on  the  floor,  and  clasped  her 
hands  over  her  knees,  while  I  read — 

"  My  Daelint  Mother, — Sure  ifs  my 
heart  bleeds  when  I  look  at  what  I've  written, 
and  think  how  poor  it  is  to  tell  what  I  feel  for 
ye,  and  how  1  long  for  to  see  you,  and  spend,  if 
it  was  only  one  hour,  down  by  the  stream  fore- 
nint  our  house,  and  see  Mary's  pleasant  face  in 
the  water,  while  she  beetles  the  clothes,  which  I 
hope  she  does  cleaner  than  she  used,  and  hear 
once  more  the  cry  of  my  little  sister — the  child 
ofyer  old  age— and  smell  the  sweet  fresh  air 
that  used  to  come  dancing  of  a  summer  morn- 
ing over  the  meadow  blossom  and  the  yellow 
broom  ;  but  it  isn't  to  be  yet  awhile — I  won't  say 
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neve}',  because  never's  a  long  day,  and  maybe  so 
best;  and  London's  a  fine  place  to  live  and 
learn  in — with  no  end  to  the  houses  ;  you  might 
walk  one  May-day  from  morning  till  night,  and 
never  get  shut  of  them  ; — only  houses— houses 
— houses.  And  I  have  got  a  good  place — ten 
pounds  a  year,  and  find  myself — that  is,  the  tay 
and  sugar,  which  I  don't  much  throuble,  and 
not  over  work  to  signify — only  I  can't  hould  out 
at  the  eatin',  as  they  do  here  for  evermore. 
They're  a  quare  people,  and  think  as  much  of  a 
pound  of  paytees  as  they  do  of  a  pound  of 
meat ;  and  the  mistress  is  kind  to  me,  and  the 
masther's  a  fine  figure  of  a  man,  only  a  shock- 
ing colour,  with  the  smoke,  1  suppose,  as  he  goes 
into  the  dai-k  part  of  the  town,  what  they  call 
the  City,  every  morning ; — and  (only  don't  let 
on,  mother,  and  God  bless  you,  for  the  neigh- 
bours would  make  little  of  me,  if  you  did,)  sure 
he's  got  a  shop  away  from  his  own  house,  and 
thinks  no  shame  of  it — though  his  brother's  a 
rale  counsellor — and  keeps  a  footman — (we,  I 
mean)— and  all  sort  of  gentility, — and  a  cab, 
with  a  head  to  it ;  and  a  tiger,  mother,  which 
isn't  a  wild  animal,  but  a  dawshy  boy,  about  the 
size  of  our  Kit ;  and  sure  it's  Kit  would  make 
the  beautiful  tiger  if  he  was  here, — but,  mother, 
he's  happier  where  he  is.     And  I  saw  the  king, 
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and  indeed  you'd  hardly  know  him  from  a  gen- 
tleman, only  for  the  soldiers,  who  are  quiet  and 
asy  enough — fine,  well-behaved  men  ;  and  I 
hear  tell  how  they're  building  the  king  a  new 
house — and  indeed  the  ould  one,  which — (mo- 
ther^ isn't  it  quare  among  the  Protestants  to  call 
the  king's  house  Saint  James') — is  shabby,  not 
half  so  good  as  the  rock  of  Cashel  or  the  castle 
of  Kilkenny  ;  only  I  can't  think  why  he  dosn't 
take  one  that's  ready  built,  of  which  there's 
plenty  to  be  had.  And  O,  mother  dear,  if  you 
could  but  see  our  altar-piece  in  Moor  Field's 
chapel,  where  I  go  every  second  Sunday,  which 
is  all  the  religion  I  have ;  but  I  can't  tell  you 
about  it,  it's  so  beautiful  intirely.  And,  mo- 
ther, you'll  mind  to  keep  the  thrifle  under  the 
seal  for  yourself,  for  the  tea,  mother ;  and  my 
blessing  to  Mary,  and  to  know  how  the  young- 
pigs  get  on  with  her,  and  tell  her  not  to  forget 
how  she  promised  to  buy  you  a  new  cloak  out 
of  the  money ;  and  to  remember  the  lucky  side 
of  the  river  for  bleaching  flax.  O  mother, 
mother,    if  I   was  with  you  but  for  one  while, 

which  I  would  be,  only  for  him,  and " 

"  Ma'am,  dear,"  interrupted  the  poor  woman, 
"  read  that  part  asy  for  fear  any  would  hear 
you  ;    and   sure,  only  for  the  promise  I  made 
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her,  that  same  man  would  bear  my  curse  as  a 
mark  upon  his  soul  ;  but  read  it  asy,  lady, 
honey — read  it  asy." 

"  To  whom  does  she  allude  ?*"  I  inquired. 

"To  a  black  villain,"  replied  the  mother. 
"  A  black,  bitter  villain,  who  came  here  and 
pretended  to  be  a  single  man;  andjustashe 
was  going  to  be  married  to  Matty,  she  disco- 
vered he  was  married  before,  and  that  made  her 
turn  against  the  place,  for  her  heart  was  in  him, 
and  it's  hard  to  draw  the  heart  of  a  woman 
back  ;  but  when  she  knew  she'd  no  right  to  him, 
'  Mother/  says  she,  (I  mind  it  well,  it  was  of  a 
Sunday  noon  in  April,  after  a  shower,)  '  Mo- 
ther,' says  she,  '  everything  I  see  about  the 
place  tells  me  of  him,  and  when  the  bitterness 
of  a  curse  rises  to  my  lip,  my  heart  calls  it  back, 
and  turns  it  to  a  blessing ;  and  then  I  think, 
may-be  that's  sinful ;  and  when  I  see  his  wife, 
and  his  two  little  children  last  Sunday  at  chapel 
— God  forgive  me,  and  look  down  upon  me — I 
felt  mighty  strange  towards  her :  and  it's  for 
her  I  should  have  prayed  —  not  for  him  — 
but  I  couldn't — and  I'm  distracted  intirely 
— I  can't  settle  to  nothing — so,  mother,  I'll 
go  to  London  to  your  aunt's  cousin,  and, 
thanks  to  you,  Fm  not  so  ignorant  but  I  can 
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make  my  way  there,  and  God  will  bless  me.' 
And  then  she  cried  ;  and  I  thought  ray  heart 
would  break,  for  she  was  my  eldest,  and  a  se- 
cond mother  to  the  children.  And  as  we  were 
crying  together  the  sun  came  out  shining,  and 
dried  up  all  the  rain-drops  off  the  blackberry 
bushes ;  and,  poor  girl,  she'd  a  way  of  noticing 
every  little  thing,  and  drawing  some  good  out 
of  it.  So,  '  Mother,  dear,'  says  she,  *  if  the  sun 
that  God  made  can  dry  up  the  rain,  sure  the 
Almighty  can  dry  our  tears ;  and  you  needn't 
think  it  'ill  be  out  of  sight  out  of  mind  with  me; 
and  the  strange  things,  and  plenty  of  work,  will 
make  me  quite  another  girl.'  Well,  God  bless 
her,  I  say ;  and  now,  dear  lady,  go  on  with  the 
letter,  if  you  please — there's  the  place,  you  see, 
where  the  handwriting's  so  shaky,  and — I  don't 
know — but  those  two  or  three  blots  look  mighty 
like  tears — onl}'^  I  hope"  (and  the  poor  creature 
herself  was  weeping)  "  I  do  hope  she  wouldn't 
be  so  foolish  !" 

I  continued  : — 

"  And,  mother,  I  heard  from  one  who  knew 
that  that  same  man  is  gone  away  intirely,  and 
that  his  wife  and  the  children  are  in  great  po- 
verty, not  very  far  from  our  own  place.  And, 
mother,  I  do  be  often  thinking  of  that  poor 
thing  that  I  caused  a  deal  of  throuble  to ;  and 
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I  mind,  that  when  she  looked  at  me  as  if  she 
pitied  me,  I  walked  away  with  a  proud,  hateful 
sort  of  feeling,  which  God  forgive  !  And  now 
what  I  want  to  say  is,  that  if  you'll  advance  her 
a  trifle, — say,  send  her  a  present  of  white-eyes, 
or  a  sitting- hen  and  eggs  to  the  eldest  child, 
that  she  may  turn  a  penny  by  rearing  chickens, 
or  a  couple  of  stone  of  meal,  or  anything  that 
you  know  would  be  useful,  I'll  work  my  arms 
off  my  body  to  make  it  more  than  good ;  but 
do  it  dacently — don't  let  any  one  be  the  wiser 
of  it,  for  she's  of  a  proud  stock,  though  God 
knows  she  didn't  look  proud  on  me. 

"  Mother  dear,  there's  a  very  fine  young 
man,  a  baker,  who's  turned  his  fancy  for  mar- 
riage on  me ;  but  I've  put  an  end  to  it,  for  1 
tould  him  I  loved  once,  and  should  never  love 
again, — which,  he  says,  isn't  the  English  fashion. 
I  wish  you  could  see  the  pathern  of  the  things 
they  have  here  to  keep  the  clothes  on  the  bushes, 
to  hinder  them  from  tearing, — clothes-pegs  they 
call  them,  but  they  arn't  pegs,  but  forks;  I 
thought  they  were  fire-wood  at  the  first  going 
off.  O,  but  the  English  make  a  dale  of  fun  out 
of  us  in  their  own  way,  but  I  don't  let  'em  know 
I  mind  it,  for  fear  they'd  make  more;  sure,  any 
way  they'll  stop  when  they're  tired.  And  now 
my  love  and  blessing  to  every  one  in  the  town 
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land,  and   may  the  Almighty  pour  everv  hap- 
piness in  life  upon  you, 

"  Prays,  my  dear  mother, 
"Your  dutiful  and  loving  daughter, 
"  Maktha  Brine. 
"  P.  S.  Don't  forget  his  wife  and  children  .'" 

A  woman's  heart  is  ever  in  the  postscript, 
they  say,  and  I  believe  it ;  it  is  so  natural  to 
put  off  les  affaires  du  cceur  to  the  last  page — to 
the  last  line,  if  possible,  and  then  dash  it  in  care- 
lessly, as  a  young  lady  throws  her  handsome 
chain  a  little  over  the  left  shoulder — so — as  if 
she  did  not  care  about  it,  while  all  the  time  it  is 
the  thing  of  all  her  ornaments  she  most  values. 

"  I  hope,"  I  exclaimed,  "  she  may  marry  the 
baker,  for  I  assure  you  that  the  life  of  an  Irish 
servant  amongst  English  ones  is  not  by  any 
means  enviable." 

"  xA.h,  ma'am,  dear  !""  replied  Mrs.  Brine, 
"  why  don't  you  have  Irish  servants  yourself.^" 

"  Mrs.  Brine,  I  have  had,  at  the  very  least 
calculation,  twenty ;  and  out  of  that  twenty 
there  is  only  one  whom  I  really  value,  and  I 
look  upon  Alice,  though  she  is  now  in  another 
house,  more  as  an  humble  friend  than  a  mere 
servant."* 

*  By  the  way,  my  '^  Alice"  is  with  me  again.     She 
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'*  Sure,  ma'am,  dear,  they're  honest." 

"  Yes,  but  wasteful ;  and  so  exceedingly  fond 
of  display,  that  they  would  squander  your  pro- 
perty to  make  you  'look  grand.'" 

The  widow  smiled,  and  replied,  "  Ay, 
ma'am,  but  sure  that's  the  fashion  of  the  coun- 
try— our  country,  I  mean.  Might  I  make 
bould  to  ask  if  you  consider  them  dirty  ?" 

"  Not  dirty,  but  so  careless— and  then  always 
making  one  thing  answer  half  a-dozen  pur- 
poses." 

"  Sure  that's  the  cleverness  of  them." 

"  Then  they  are  so  irregular— never  time 
themselves  properly.  An  Irish  cook  never  has 
dinner  to  the  minute ;  and  an  Irish  footman 
will  give  you  his  opinion  when  you  want  him 
to  obey  a  command." 

"  You  see,  ma'am,  as  to  the  cook,  they  don't 
value  the  eatin' ;  and  sure  it's  a  servant's  duty 
to  advise  their  master  and  mistress  for  their 
good." 

I  clearly  perceived  that  we  should  not  agree 
upon  this  point,  and  poor  Mrs.  Brine  saw  also 
there  was  little  chance  of  my  receiving  Matty 
into  my  service  at  present.  I  therefore  corn- 
has  often  left  me,  at  my  own  wish,  for  a  more  profit- 
able place ;  but  after  a  year  or  so,  back  she  comes. 
She  has  lived  with  me  more  than  ten  years. 
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menced  writing  a  letter  in  reply  to  her  daugh- 
ter's, and  moreover  engaged  to  deliver  it  myself. 
This  promise  cheered  the  mother's  heart,  and, 
on  my  departure,  she  made  one  with  the  ser- 
vants of  the  house,  who,  headed  by  Rory,  bade 
me  a  farewell  of  so  affectionate  a  nature  as  not 
to  be  easily  forgotten.  The  poor  Irish  are  keen 
and  cunning,  fond  of  giving  and  receiving  praise 
— pleasant,  but  not  profitable  to  entertain  ;  but 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  their  faults  are 
peculiar  to  their  poverty.  The  same  cunning, 
the  same  seeking  after  vain-glory,  pervades  the 
higher  classes  of  society  ;  but  it  is  there  edu- 
cated and  tempered,  and  renders  its  possessors 
quick,  intelligent,  and  obliging.  I  wish  we  were 
less  fond  of  tracing  actions  to  their  motives; 
it  is  not  a  pleasant  task,  except  indeed  when 
now  and  then  we  hit  upon  one  of  those  noble- 
minded  motives  that  stand  out  from  amid  the 
multitude  of  littlenesses  and  the  mass  of  interests 
that  spur  men  to  exertion;  then  it  is  that 
its  just  proportions,  its  unity  of  purpose,  is  felt 
and  appreciated ;  and  proud  of  the  moral  dig- 
nity conferred  upon  our  kind,  we  try  to  wind 
ourselves  up  to  the  same  pitch  of  greatness. 

When  in  our  wayfaring  journey  we  meet 
people  who  are  kind,  attentive,  and  obliging,  it 
is  better  not  to  feel  too  narrowly  for  the  organ 
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of  love  of  approbation,  which  phrenologists  say 
is  so  distinguishing  a  bump  amongst  "  good- 
natured  folk." There  is  something  touching 

in  the  adieus  of  a  troop  of   Irish  servants  to 
those  whom  a  little  kindness  has  rendered  popu- 
lar   amongst    them.     They    leave,    of    course, 
their  several  employments  for  some  time  before 
the  farewell  commences ;  they   have  identified 
themselves  with  you — they  talk  of  the  chances 
of  the    weather,    and    wish  you  had  remained 
either  until  new  moon,  or  full  moon,  or  what- 
ever moon  is  not  in  the  ascendant ;   they  talk  of 
your  mother,  and  your  grandmother,  and  "  your 
people,"  and  wish  England  was  sunk  in  the  sea 
before  it  took  you  away  from  them.     All  this 
chattering  occurs  at  the  hall-door,  the  upper 
servants  beinsr  on  the  inside — the  lower  servants 
and  the  combined  tails  of  all,  assembling  with- 
out.    Then   when  you  are  really  going,  there 
are    warm    smiles,   and    many    blessings,    and 
a  few  tears — and  all  so  earnest  and  so  kindly, 
that  you  forget  their  blunders — their  commis- 
sions and  omissions — all  but  their  heartfelt  good- 
nature— and,    perhaps,   in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm, 
you  resolve  to  introduce  Irish  servants  amongst 
your   own    trained   domestics,    forgetting   how 
perfectly  useless  affection   and  enthusiasm  are 
in  "  a  well-regulated  English  house,"  which,  to 
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confess   the  truth,    deals   in    everything    more 
largely  than  the  affections. 

Of  course  I  resolved  to  present  Matty's  letter 
myself,  and  went,  for  that  purpose,  to  one  of  the 
peculiarly  smart,  neat — I  had  almost  said  vul- 
garly neat — streets  that  skirt  the  Regent's  Park. 
Nothing  can  be  more  at  variance  than  the  aris- 
tocratic-looking houses,  half  buried  in  gloom, 
and  excluding  daylight  as  a  too  familiar  object, 
in  May  Fair,  and  those  prinky  green  and  white 
dwellings,  where  city  folk  enjoy  themselves  and 
entertain  their  neighbours  at  the  north  Eastof  the 
Metropolis.  When  arrived  at  the  corner,  I  per- 
ceived a  very  pretty-looking  young  woman  in 
earnest  conversation  with,  or  rather  I  should  say 
listening  to  the  conversation  of,  a  very  handsome 
baker,  who  looked  as  if  he  had  been  powdered 
all  over.  The  girl  certainly  was  pretty,  but 
she  was  pale,  very  pale,  and  her  black  hair  and 
dark  deep  eyes  looked  all  the  darker  because  of 
her  pallid  cheeks.  Her  clothes  were  neat  and 
well  put  on,  and  I  should  have  thought  her 
an  English  girl,  but  that,  glancing  at  her  shoes, 
I  perceived  they  were  fast  approaching  to  what 
is.  termed  slip-shod.  I  hardly  ever  saw  an  Irish 
woman  hien  chaussee — their  shoes  are  either  too 
big,  or  crooked,  or  down  behind,  or  slit  before, 
or  something   that  says  as  plainly   as  English 
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shoe  can  say— "I  am  vilely  treated  by  this  Irish 
foot."  There  stood  Matty— I  was  sure  it  was 
Matty — desirous  of  escaping  with  her  basket, 
from  which  the  leaves  of  carrots  peeped  forth 
in  company  with  the  end  of  a  roll  of  butter  and 
a  bunch  of  candles, — evidently  desirous  of 
escaping  from  the  baker's  arguments.  Poor 
fellow,  he  had  rolled  his  pass-book  into  a  paper 
staff",  and  absolutely  suff*ered  the  peculation  of  a 
little  bare-legged  boy,  who  kept  picking  morsels 
of  bread  from  the  basket  that  stood  by  his  side, 
to  go  unpunished. 

I  knocked  at  No.  5,  and  the  instant  the  knock 
reverberated  through  the  street,  the  young 
woman  turned  from  the  baker,  who  I  observed 
looked  after  her  until  she  disappeared  into  the 
area  of  the  house  I  was  entering  as  she  de- 
scended. 

It  was  pleasant  to  hear  her  mistress  commend 
Matty's  skill  in  getting  up  "  small  things,"  and 
praise  her  industry  and  good  temper ;  and  as 
she  blushed  and  curtseyed  before  me,  I  could 
hardly  fancy  that  shy  creature  the  same  person 
who  wrote  and  felt  the  letter  I  had  almost  wept 
over  at  Bannow.  I  insisted  upon  her  reading 
her  mother's  letter. 

"  Master  Ben  never  wrote  this,"  she  said, 
and  immediately   added,    "  did  you,   ma'am .?" 
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It  was  then  she  blushed  indeed — and  such  a 
blush — 

"  Matty,''  said  I,  "you  must  really  marry 
the  baker."" 

Her  mistress  smiled.  "  I  hope  she  will ;  for 
she  has  told  me  about  it,"  she  said;  "and  the 
young  man  says  that  the  love  will  come  if  shell 
only  marry  !  and  he's  a  Catholic — and  I  assure 
you,  ma'am,  she  makes  excellent  bread  already." 

The  worthy  woman  left  the  room,  and  then 
the  Irish  maiden's  feelings  burst  forth  in  tears 
and  inquiries. 

"  I  had  seen  her  mother — and  Mary,  and  Kit, 
and  the  pigs — and  had  I  seen  any  one  else — had 
I  seen  her  and  his  children  f 

Poor  Matty ! — after  much  conversation,!  again 
spoke  to  her  of  the  handsome  baker— she  did 
not  blush — she  only  shook  her  head,  and  said, 

"  A  poor  girl  like  me  has  nothing  to  give  to 
an  honest  boy,  but  her  heart — and  though, 
thank  God,  mine's  away  from  where  it  onct  was, 
yet  somehow  it  does  not  feel  as  if  it  was  come 
back  clean  and  clever  to  myself." 

"  But  in  time,  Matty  .?" 

"  May  be  so,"  she  replied ;  but  the  gentle 
assent  had  little  of  hope  for  the  poor  baker  ! 
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My  English  readers  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  in- 
formed that  the  Irish  "Natural**  is  not  alto- 
gether an  idiot.  Generally,  there  is  so  much 
"mother  wit  "  mixed  up  with  the  character,  as 
to  make  it  a  matter  of  uncertainty  which  pre- 
dominates, knave  or  fool.  Before  I  relate  the 
story  of  one  of  them,  I  will  venture  to  record  a 
few  anecdotes  of  some  of  the  class,  which  may 
best  explain  its  peculiarities. 

One  I  particularly  remember,  who  used  to 
haunt  our  house,  our  poultry-yard,  our  orchard, 
to  the  manifest  destruction  of  eggs  and  apples. 
He  was  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  "  Boiled 
Jack,"  from  the  fact  of  his  having,  in  his  child- 
hood,  fallen  into  a  brewing-copper  ;    how   he 
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escaped  with  life  is  a  marvel,  but  his  left  arm 
and  the  left  portion  of  his  face  were  wofully 
distorted ;  only  for  this  he  would  have  been  a 
tall  handsome  fellow  ;  as  it  was,  he  had  some- 
thing rather  comical  than  disagreeable  in  his 
aspect,  and  certainly  made  his  one  arm  do  the 
business  of  two.  "Boiled  Jack"  was  particularly 
assiduous  in  his  attentions  to  the  cook,  the  hen- 
wife  and  the  gardener,  but  to  the  hen  wife  in 
particular,  constantly  assisting  her  in  mixing 
the  potatoes  for  the  poultry-yard ;  as  she  said, 
the  fowls,  the  craythurs,  were  as  fond  of  "  Boiled 
Jack"  as  of  herself.  In  the  housekeeper's  room 
and  in  the  parlour  there  was  a  perpetual  cry  for 
eggs!  The  cry  continued  day  after  day,  morn- 
ing after  morning,  but  no  eggs  came;  the  nests 
were  searched,  the  henwife  scolded  ;  the  poor 
old  woman  declared  the  hens  were  good  for 
nothing — fed  and  fat  they  were,  and  yet  they 
would  lay  no  eggs.  This  was  very  provoking, 
the  cook  could  make  no  puddings,  there  was  an 
outcry  through  the  house.  What  is  an  Irish 
house  without  plenty  of  everything,  but  above 
all  plenty  of  eggs  ?  "  How  fat  '  Boiled  Jack" 
grows!"  said  the  cook;  '*•  So  he  does,"  echoed  the 
butler;  "And  sings  like  a  nightingale,"  exclaimed 
the  kitchen-maid.  "  Sucking  eggs  makes  sweet 
voices,"  chimed  in  Tom  Furlong,  the  bare-legged 
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whipperof  all  work  to  the  establishment.  "Boiled 
Jack"  was  sitting  in  the  chimney  orner,  and 
his  eye  gleamed  upon  poor  little  Tommy  with 
animal  ferocity — but  for  a  moment — the  next 
saw  him  sitting  in  the  same  position,  rocking 
backward  and  forward  as  if  nothing  had  dis- 
turbed him. 

Tommy's  hint  was  not,  however,  lost  upon  the 
quick-witted  Irish  woman :  partly  by  threats 
and  partly  by  large  bribes  in  the  shape  of  huge 
pieces  of  "  white  bread  and  fresh  butter,*" 
Tomm}'^  was  induced  to  tell  all :  that  "  Boiled 
Jack''  had  succeeded  in  unroofing  a  portion  of 
the  fowl-house,  that  he  robbed  the  nests  every 
morning  at  daybreak,  that  the  hens,  who  knew 
him,  made  no  noise,  and  that,  carefully  replacing 
the  slates,  he  proceeded  with  his  prize  to  a  sort  of 
den  he  had  made  in  the  turf-rick,  and  there  sat 
quietly  sucking  two  or  three  dozen  of  his  de- 
licate favourites,  invariably  eating  the  egg-shells 
to  prevent  detection.  "Boiled  Jack"  was  watched, 
the  statement  was  found  to  be  correct,  and 
"  Boiled  Jack"  was  forbidden  by  all  the  servants 
to  "  darken  the  doors  with  his  ugly  carcase"  any 
more.  Months  passed,  the  hens  behaved  as 
well-fed  hens  should,  and  Tommy  took  Boiled 
Jack's  place,  increasing  in  favour  with  his  in- 
creasing years.    But  the  *' Natural"  had  not  for- 
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gotten  liis  denouncer,  and  one  morning  when 
poor  Tom  was  helping  the  shepherd  to  wash 
the  sheep,  the  idiot  sprang  upon  him  from  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  holding  the  boy's  head 
under  the  water,  kept  singing  out,  "  Sucking 
eggs  makes  sweet  voices, — ah  1  ah  !" 

It  is  certain  Tommy's  singing  days  would 
have  been  soon  ended,  had  not  the  shepherd 
perceived  his  danger,  and  extricated  the  unfor- 
tunate boy  from  the  grasp  of  the  revengeful 
idiot. 

In  the  retired  village  of  Ballymulty  there  lived 
a  poor  widow,  whose  name  was  Jacob.  She 
Avas  decent,  sober,  and  industrious,  much  loved 
by  her  neighbours,  and  universally  respected  by 
the  higher  orders  of  society.  This  woman  had 
three  sons,  all  "  born  naturals;"  handsome  fellows 
they  were,  singularly  well  made,  and  finely  pro- 
portioned— good-tempered,  gentle,  and,  what 
was  very  distressing,  painfully  alive  to  their 
infirmity.  They  had  been  sent  to  school, 
but  had  not  the  power  of  either  reading  or 
writing.  One  of  them  had  a  taste,  or  rather 
a  love,  for  drawing,  and  would  sit  for  hours  on 
his  mother's  neatly-sanded  floor,  sketching,  with 
a  piece  of  stick,  trees  and  rivers,  but  above  all, 
angels.  Whenever  his  mother  was  sick,  he 
would    draw    her    with    a    pair   of  monstrous 
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wings,  that  she  might,  he  said,  "  the  easier  fly 
to  God."  Indeed,  all  his  ideas  and  feelings 
were  directed  heaven-ward  ;  he  would  sit  for 
hours  outside  the  door,  on  a  moonlight  night, 
gazing  up  at  the  heavens,  and  calling  the  moon 
"  God's  big  candle,"  and  the  stars  "God's  little 
candles."  Another,  the  youngest,  I  believe, 
was  celebrated  all  over  the  country  as  a  stone- 
mason ;  he  had  picked  up  the  business  without 
receiving  instruction,  and  whenever  he  could  be 
got  to  work  would  do  wonders,  but  no  earthly 
power  could  induce  him  to  be  industrious  for 
more  than  a  fortnight  at  a  time.  "  Larry,  1 
want  you  to  build  me  a  wall." — "  How  big,  yer 
honour  ?" — "  I  will  tell  you  when  you  come." 
"•  Can't  build  the  wall  unless  it's  done  in  a  fort- 
night, yer  honour,  ("an't  work  for  more  ;  all  the 
brains  do  go  out  of  my  poor  head  every  fort- 
night, yer  honour."  "  Very  well,  Larry  ;  for  the 
fortnight  be  it." — **  And  ye'll  give  me  a  new- 
blanket  for  my  mother,  yer  honour  ?^* — "  Yes, 
Larry,  and  a  new  gown."—"  Ah  !  ah  !  God 
bless  yer  honour;  anew  green  gown  without 
a  taste  of  orange  in  it.  Thank  yer  honour,  God 
bless  your  honour  ;  may  ye  never  want  a  blanket 
or  a  new  gown."  Then  he  would  rush  into  his 
mother's  cabin  ;  dance  over  all  the  pictures  his 
brother  had  been  sketching  on  the  sanded  floor, 
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hurra,  jump,  give  loose  to  all  noisy  demonstra- 
tions of  joy,  kiss  his  poor  parent,  tell  her  of  the 
treasures  he  had  secured  ;  go  off  the  next 
morning  to  his  work,  remain  at  it  for  the  exact 
fortnight,  receive  the  stipulated  clothes  for  his 
mother  as  payment ;  only  accepting  twopence 
in  money  to  buy  gingerbread.  He  set  off  to  the 
country  town  to  purchase  his  cakes  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  then  rambled,  almost  without  covering, 
through  the  woods  and  the  mountains  for  about 
a  week ;  he  would  then  return  home  and  be 
quite  ready  for  another  fortnight's  employment. 
These  young  men  were  singularly  attached  to 
their  mother ;  she  would  often  say,  "  My  poor 
foolish  boys  are  better  to  me  than  many  wise 
children.  They  never  cross  nor  contradict  me 
in  anything.  They  bring  me  all  they  -get,  and 
have  will  to  do  the  good  and  keep  from  the 
bad."  This  was  true;  but  sorrow  came  upon 
them.  The  widow  died,  and  was  buried. 
Some  time  after,  there  was  great  consternation 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  for  the  sanctity  of  the 
grave  had  been  violated — the  widow's  dead 
body  stolen.  No  trace  of  it  could  be  discovered, 
and  the  occurrence  was  nearly  forgotten,  when 
poor  Larry,  who  never  sung  or  worked  after  his 
mother's  death,  refused  food,  and  took  to 
his  bed.      And  the  artist  brother  was  often  oc- 
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cupied  sketching  his  head,  with  huge  wings  at 
the  back.  A  sort  of  presentiment  of  his  death 
seemed  to  occupy  the  mind  of  this  young  man  ; 
for  when  not  drawing,  he  would  sit  opposite  to 
Larry,  now  worn  to  a  skeleton,  and  hum  some 
of  the  wild  ballads  they  used  to  sing  together. 
Many  of  the  poor  neighbours,  with  the  charac- 
teristic humanity  of  their  country,  used  to  visit 
and  attend  to  the  comfort  of  the  poor  stone- 
mason, who  was  everywhere  a  favourite ;  at 
last  he  was  given  over,  and  the  parish  priest 
paid  him  a  visit.  "You're  not  going  to  take 
me  from  my  mother  ?"  said  Larry  feebly. 
"  Take  ye  from  your  mother  !  Oh  no  !  my  poor 
fellow.  No,  you  are  going  to  her,  I  hope.'* 
''  I  know  I  am,"  replied  the  natural,  "  if  you 
let  me  alone;  but  you  put  her  in  holy  grouud, 
where  you  would  not  put  the  fool !  And  the 
fool  knew  that,  and  stole  her  away,  and  put  her 
under  the  old  beech  tree  in  the  hollow,  where 
she  is  now,  and  where  Jemmy  '11  put  his  poor 
brother  Larry."  It  was  all  true;  the  remains 
of  the  widow  Jacob  had  been  stolen  away  by 
her  affectionate  son,  who  laboured  under  the 
impression  that  as  he  was  a  fool,  they  would  not 
bury  him  in  consecrated  ground. 

Poll   Pos  was  another  idiot,  of  whom,  as  a 
child,   I   was   dreadfully    afraid.      Poll   was  a 
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dirty,  imbecile,  good-tempered  creature,  ever 
begging  for  tea  and  sugar — tea  and  sugar — and 
resisting  most  strenuously  every  effort  that 
could  be  made  to  disencumber  her  of  those  dirty 
rags  wherewith  she  was  clothed.  Whenever 
I  was  naughty,  (which  was  some  ten  times 
a-day,)  I  was  threatened  with  Poll  Pos.  Poll, 
I  devoutly  believed,  had  a  great  bag  to  carry 
away  bad  children  ;  and  this  bag  I  knew  was 
crammed  full  of  dirty  bones  and  scraps  of 
bread ;  consequently  Poll  and  her  bag  were 
my  aversion  :  no  wonder  she  never  possessed 
any  interest  for  me,  and  only  inspired  me  with 
terror  and  disgust.  Nevertheless,  she  was  a 
quiet,  harmless  being.  Poor  Poll  !  like  the 
fair  Ophelia,  she  was  found  drowned  in  a  river 
where  she  had  gone,  not  for  the  sake  of  an  ablu- 
tion, but  to  gather  wild  flowers,  of  which  she 
was  really  fond.  The  dirty  creature  would 
cherish  a  rose  for  an  hour  together,  and  weep 
if  it  was  taken  from  her. 

Mary  Carey,  poor  thing !  was  ever  to  me  a 
creature  of  singular  interest  and  beauty  ;  she 
was  delicately  neat  in  her  person,  her  skin  was 
clean,  her  complexion  fair,  her  long  glossy  hair 
liung  in  natural  curls  over  her  brow,  and  her 
tight  dress  of  coarse  black  stuff  (she  never 
would  wear  any  colour  but  black)  free  from 
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spot  or  blemish.     She    was  always  scrubbing 
and  cleaning — rub,  rub,  rub — and  her  blue  but 
usually  lustreless  eyes  would  light  up  with  an 
expression,    or    rather    a    glare,    of    pleasure. 
Whenever  she  saw  anything  that  was  particu- 
larly clean,  she  would  express  her  delight  by 
rubbing   against    it,  and   stroking   it  with  her 
hands.      I    have    heard    that    poor    Mary   was 
frightened  at  the  crimes  that  were  perpetrated 
in  the  rebellion  of  ninety-eight,  when   she  was 
quite  a  child.     Her   father  was  piked  on   the 
bridge  of  Wexford,  and  her  mother  was  burnt 
in   the  barn   of  Scullabogue.      Mary   was  then 
but  four  years  old ;   she  had  been  for  some  days 
a  prisoner  with  her  mother  in  that  horrid  barn, 
and  was  released  only  by  the  energy  of  her  un- 
fortunate parent,  who,  when  the  burning  rafters 
were  falling  around  her,  threw  forth  poor  Mary, 
who  was   taken   up  and  was  kindly  treated  by 
one   of  the  insurgents ;   she    was,    however,   a 
perfectly    witless,    though    a   quiet,    contented 
creature,  imploring  a  blessing  upon  all,  whether 
they  treated  her  ill  or  well.     At  one  time  she 
was  absent  from  our  neighbourhood  nearly  two 
years,  and  when  she  returned,  to  the  horror  of 
all,  Mary  Carey  had  a  baby  at  her  breast — a 
smiling,   fair,   intelligent-looking  thing,    whom 
she   took   infinite   delight    in    washing.       The 
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small-pox  was  raging  in  the  village,  and  the 
poor  baby  took  it.  Mary  could  not  be  brought 
to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  disease, — she 
persisted  in  fancying  the  eruption  dirt,  and 
taking  the  infant  to  the  shore,  she  scoured  it 
literally  to  death  with  sea-sand.  Poor  Mary  ! 
she  was  never  heard  to  speak  or  seen  to  smile 
afterwards ;  but  whenever  she  met  a  woman 
with  a  child  in  her  arms,  she  would  wring  her 
hands  and  weep  bitterly. 

With  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  inoffen- 
sive of  the  class,  I  made  acquaintance  among 
the  beautiful  ruins  of  Dunbrody  Abbey.  This 
splendid  relic  of  the  olden  time  is  situated  in 
the  barony  of  Shelbourne,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Barrow,  and  well  repays  the  traveller  for 
the  trouble  of  visiting  its  extensive  remains. 
The  site  is  well  sheltered,  and  possesses  the  ad- 
vantages of  inland  navigation.  Those  jolly 
monks  had  right  good  taste,  and  chose  the 
situation  of  their  monasteries  with  both  M'it  and 
wisdom.  The  interior  walls  of  the  church  are 
in  a  beautiful  state  of  preservation,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  chancel  are  three  vaulted  chapels. 
The  great  aisle  is  divided  into  three  parts  by  a 
double  row  of  arches,  supported  by  square  piers; 
the  inside  of  those  arches  is  ornamented  b}^  a  rich 
moulding,   and   conveys  an   idea   of  the    enor- 
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mous  care  and  expense  that  must  have  been 
bestowed  upon  the  building.  The  tower  ap- 
pears to  be  rather  low  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  whole,  but  it  is  supported  by  a 
magnificent  arch.  There  is  a  sort  of  narrow 
walk  on  the  summit  of  the  walls,  which  com- 
mands a  superb  and  extensive  view  of  the 
adjacent  country.  The  cloisters  appear  to  have 
been  spacious,  but  their  foundations  alone  re- 
main, and  it  was  curious  to  trace  them  out  amid 
the  weeds  and  long  grass,  which  waved  and 
triumphed  in  all  the  pride  of  summer  existence 
over  the  relics  of  antiquity.  Nearer  to  the 
centre  of  the  abbey  are  a  number  of  ruined 
walls,  which  indicate  where  the  hall,  the  refec- 
tory, and  the  dormitory  stood.  I  can  fancy 
nothing  appealing  more  powerfully  to  the 
imagination  than  these  noble  ruins. 

"  Two  or  three  columns,  and  many  a  stone. 

Marble  and  granite,  with  grass  o'ergrown ! 

Out  upon  time  !  it  will  leave  no  more 

Of  the  things  to  come,  than  the  things  before. 

Out  upon  Time  !  who  for  ever  will  leave 

But  enough  of  the  past  for  the  future  to  grieve 

O'er  that  which  has  been,  and  o'er  that  which  must  be. 

What  we  have  seen  our  sons  shall  see ; 

Remnants  of  things  that  have  passed  away. 

Fragments  of  stone  raised  by  creatures  of  clay  !" 
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We  all  value,  while  we  mourn  over,  the  ruins 
of  the  past — and  the  greater  the  desolation  the 
greater  our  regret.  The  western  window  of 
this  noble  pile  is  of  an  uncommon  form,  and 
though  nearly  entire,  gives  symptoms  of  a  decay 
which  a  little  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  proprietor  might  easily  prevent.  The  door 
immediately  beneath  it  is  very  magnificent, 
being  adorned  with  filagree  open-work,  cut  out 
of  the  solid  stone,  and  so  raised  as  to  allow  a 
finger  easily  to  pass  under  its  carvings.  It  was 
a  fine  day  in  August  when  we  walked  up  the 
avenue  leading  to  this  time-honoured  ruin  ;  the 
dimness  of  the  mornino^  had  brio^htened  into 
sunshine,  and  the  dark  masses  of  ivy  contrasted 
brightly  with  the  grey  stone  and  light  green  of 
the  fresh  grass,  while  the  many-tinted  mosses 
appeared  like  an  exquisite  mosaic  of  rich  and 
curious  tracery. 

As  we  entered  one  of  the  outward  courts,  a 
troop  of  innocent  calves,  frightened  at  our  ap- 
pearance, crowded  beneath  a  gateway,  where, 
perhaps,  Richai  d  Earl  of  Pembroke  had  often 
stood  in  his  shining  armour,  and  looked  upon 
the  increasing  walls  that  now  crumbled  beneath 
our  feet.  The  silvery  Barrow  murmured  on  its 
way,  and  could  have  told  us  much  of  what  its 
waters  witnessed  in  the  olden  time  of  fray  and 
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foray,  of  banquet,  fast,  and  stately  pageant. 
While  we  paused  and  looked  upon  Dunbrody 
with  that  species  of  awe  which  enforces  silence, 
the  puny  sound  of  a  tin  trumpet  quivered  upon 
the  air,  and  would  have  made  little  impression 
upon  us,  had  it  not  been  followed  by  a  shout  of 
loud  yet  heartless  laughter. 

The  church  is  protected  by  a  gate  ;  and  as 
we  wound  round  one  of  the  towers  to  gain  the 
entrance,  we  encountered  the  idiot,  who  had 
been  making  merry  within  the  sanctuary.  He 
was  a  tall,  slight  youth,  with  large,  lustreless 
eyes,  not  unlike  "  poor  Johnny,  poor  Jack,"  of 
Wexford  memory,  save  that  in  his  person  he 
was  delicately  clean  ;  and  his  dress  was  so  fan- , 
tastic,  that  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  de- 
scribing it.  He  wore  what  are  called  Hessian 
boots,  with  white  pantaloons.  His  jacket  was 
tight ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  sleeves,  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  what  materials  it  was 
composed  of;  for  behind  hung  a  sort  of  rude, 
short  cloak,  made  of  the  fur  of  hare^,  rabbit,  fox, 
and,  I  really  believe,  every  animal  "  that  ever 
wore  a  hairy  skin."  Around  his  neck  were 
suspended  a  tin  trumpet  and  various  baubles ; 
amongst  them  shone  conspicuously  a  huge 
leaden  watch,  upon  which,  poor  fellow  !  his  eye 
often  rested.    His  flat  fur  cap  was  adorned  with 
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a  number  of  long  scarlet  tassels,  that  floated 
over  his  shoulders,  as  he  moved  restlessly  from 
place  to  place.  There  was  an  air  of  gentility 
in  his  manner,  a  gentle  courtliness  in  his  salu- 
tation, and  a  tastefulness  in  his  piebald  costume, 
which  conquered  both  the  dread  and  dislike  I 
feel  towards  "  Irish  naturals."  We  speedily 
became  acquainted.  He  told  me  his  name  was 
Johnny  Welch;  answered  every  question  I 
chose  to  ask.  "  Where  did  he  live?"  He 
lived  here ;  he  loved  the  ould  abbey  ;  he  knew 
every  stone,  every  turn  of  it.  It  was  a  fine 
ould  place — a  pleasant  place  to  live  in. 

"  Where  did  he  sleep .?" 

"  In  there,"  (pointing  to  a  low  vaulted  room,) 
"  in  there  he  slept  ivith  the  dead  men :  there 
was  a  heap  of  their  bones." 

"  Was  he  not  afraid  ^ 

He  laughed  wildly.  "  No  ;  what  had  he  to 
be  afraid  of?  Would  he  root  up  some  of  the 
dead  men's  bones  for  my  honour  to  look  at  ?" 
and  before  I  had  time  to  reply,  he  threw  him- 
self upon  a  heap  of  clay,  and  insinuated  his 
long  muscular  fingers  into  the  earth  so  eff^ec- 
tually,  as  to  bring  up  bone  after  bone  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning.  These  relics  of  mortality 
he  briefly  descanted  upon,  as  he  tossed  them 
from  him,  to  *'  root"  for   others.     "  There's  a 
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skull — a  fine  skull — a  big  skull — hould  a  dale 
o**  brain  :  the  people  long  ago  had  a  power  o' 
wit  !  There's  a  bone — a  thigh  bone — a  great 
soldier,  maybe — a  strong  bone  !  I  sleeps  upon 
dead  men's  bones.  The  abbey's  a  pleasant 
place  !  There's  a  weechy  bone — a  lady's  arm — 
a  pretty  bone !  Shall  I  root  more  for  ye  ? 
Another  skull !  There's  a  hole  in  it  ;  a  mur- 
dered skull.  Hurrah  for  the  fight  ! — hurrah 
for  the  fun  !     Shall  I  root  more  for  ye  .f^" 

I  felt  my  heart  sicken  ;  it  was  such  a  painful 
lesson  to  see  that  poor  idiot  boy  sporting  so 
fearlessly  with  the  relics  of  mortality  ;  to  note 
the  eagerness  with  which  he  disinterred  those 
memorials  of  decay ;  to  see  folly  and  rags  flut- 
tering like  a  butterfly  over  what  once  contained 
the  essence  of  God's  own  spirit. 

I  was  reall}'  sick,  and  leaned  for  some  mo- 
ments against  a  pillar  before  I  could  leave  the 
painful  spot.  At  last  he  turned  his  head,  and 
looking  up  kindly  in  my  face,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Lady  grow  pale ! — bury  the  bones  !"  which 
he  did  so  quickly  and  so  effectually,  that  in 
three  minutes  the  sun's  rays  rested  only  on  a 
mound  of  fresh-turned  earth. 

Amongst  other  things  that  were  slung  round 
his  neck  was  a  fox^s  head.  We  wanted  him  to 
sell  it.     *'  No,  he  would  not — Colonel  Piggott 
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and  the  gentlemen  of  the  hunt  would  go  mad 
with  him  if  he  parted  with  it — he  loved  hunting 
— he  often  went  hunting  with  the  gentlemen — 
they  were  very  good  to  him — why  then  should 
he  give  away  their  fox's  head  ?"  Not  even  a 
bright  shilling  should  tempt  him  to  part  with 
it.  Poor  fellow  !  I  shall  long  remember  Johnny 
Welch  as  the  most  pleasing  fool  (notwithstand- 
ing his  taste  for  bones)  I  ever  encountered. 
The  generality  of  Irish  naturals  are  the  most 
disgusting  specimens  of  humanity  produced  in 
any  country  ;  but  Johnny  was  clean,  and  (but 
for  the  vacancy  of  look,  and  the  universal  habit 
that  idiots  possess  of  turning  in  their  toes)  ex- 
ceedingly handsome,  and  even  graceful  in  his 
appearance ;  he  solicited  no  charity — pleaded 
neither  hunger  nor  poverty — and  though  he 
followed  us  over  the  abbey,  he  did  not  speak 
except  when  spoken  to,  and  evinced  a  mild  and 
gentle  temper. 

I  learnt  from  two  shepherd  boys  that  Johnny's 
mother  was  a  respectable  widow — that  she  would 
give  "  the  world  and  all  if  her  son  would  stop 
at  home  with  her,  which  he  was  too  fond  of  the 
ruins  of  Dunbrody  to  do — that  he  was  born 
mnocent — and  that  everybody  liked  him." 

This  I  could  readily  believe,  for  as  we  were 
about   to  enter  our  carriage,    I    felt    sorry    to 
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think  I  should  never  see  poor  Johnny  again.  I 
turned  to  bid  hirn  adieu  as  he  was  seated  on  the 
wall  which  separates  the  lands  of  Dunbrody 
from  the  road,  looking  a  fantastic  figure  to  so 
magnificent  a  back-ground  ;  there  he  sat,  his 
broad  flat  watch  resting  on  his  open  palm, 
while  his  gaze  was  earnestly  fixed  on  its  mo- 
tionless hands. 

*  #  *  *  # 

I  now  proceed  to  relate  a  story,  in  which  a 
poor  boy  of  the  class  "  natural"  occupies  a  pro- 
minent part.  I  call  it  the  Last  in  the 
Lease. 

There  are  persons  now  living  who  remember 
well  the  excitement  produced  in  the  county  in 
which  it  Occurred  by  the  appalling  event  that 
forms  its  ground-work.  It  was  related  to  me 
by  a  clergyman,  who,  under  the  name  of  "  Mar- 
tin Doyle,"  has  published  a  variety  of  little 
works  upon  rural  and  domestic  economy,  the 
value  of  which,  to  the  Irish  farmer  and  cot- 
tager, is  greater  than  pure  gold. 

It  is  singular  that  while  the  tale  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer,  a  murder  was  committed 
at  Windgap,  near  Kilkenny,  under  circum- 
stances very  similar,  and  with  the  same  object — 
a  resolve  to  get  rid  of  the  last  life  in  a  lease. 
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Unhappily,  in   this  case,  the  attempt  was  suc- 
cessful, 

"  Why,  then,  Grace,  where  was  the  good  of 
all  the  laming  I  gave  you,  girl  darlint,  if  you 
won't  read  us  what's  on  the  paper ;  sure  it's 
pleasant,  at  times,  to  hear  the  news." 

"  Uncle,  dear,  sure  it's  all  the  pleasure  in  life 
I'd  have  in  accommodating  you,"  replied  Grace, 
still  continuing  to  twirl  her  wheel.  "  Only  that, 
you  see,  I  can't  read  and  spin  at  the  same  time." 

"  What  news  you  tell  us,"  persisted  Corney 
Burnett,  or  as  l^e  was  commonly  called  "  Black 
Burnett ;"  "  what  news  you  tell  us.  Who  ever 
expected  you  to  read  and  spin  at  the  same  time? 
And  indeed,  dear  Grace,  it's  glad  of  an  excuse 
I'd  be,  set  aside  the  reading,  to  get  you  from 
your  wheel ;  the  bur  and  the  twirl  of  it's  never 
out  of  my  eyes  nor  ears." 

*'  It's  eager  to  make  the  linen  I  am,  to  keep 
us  clean  and  comfortable, — and  you  above  all, 
uncle ;  to  see  you  comfortable,  sure,  is  the 
pride  of  my  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  bless- 
ing." 

"  Thank  you,  Grace :  I  believe  it  from  my 
heart.  And  why  shou  .dn't  I  ?  since  the  day 
I  promised  my  poor  brother  (God  be  good  to 
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him  !)  to  be  a  father  to  the  both  of  you, 
I  never  had  an  aching  heart  on  your  account, 
anyhow." 

*'  Nor  on  account  of  poor  Michael  either, 
uncle.  Poor  Michael,  for  the  sense  God  has 
left  in  him,  is  as  good  a  boy  as  is  to  be  found 
in  a  month  of  Sundays." 

"  Ay,"  replied  Burnett,  sorrowfully  ;  **  but 
it's  very  mournful  to  see  him  sitting  there, 
staring  into  the  turf  fire,  and  seeming  to  care 
for  nothing  on  the  living  earth  but  that  cur  of 
a  dog." 

"  Snap  loves  him  dearly  :  it's  wonderful,  so 
it  is,  to  see  how  he  watches  every  turn  Michael 
takes  ;  the  poor  baste''s  eye  is  never  tired  look- 
ing at  him,  nor  his  ear  never  shut  to  his  voice," 
said  Grace,  putting  aside  her  wheel,  and  un- 
folding the  remnants  of  a  tattered  newspaper. 

"  Read  the  news — read  the  news,"  reiterated 
the  half-idiot  boy,  who  had  been,  as  his  uncle 
truly  said,  staring  into  the  turf  fire,  his  dog 
curled  round  his  feet,  and  his  long  bony  fingers 
clasped  over  his  knees.  "  Read  the  news, 
Grace.  What  you  see  wrong  in  others,  mend 
in  yourself, — what  you  see  wrong  in  others, 
mend  in  yourself: — is  that  the  news,  Grace  ?^^ 

Grace  could  hardly  forbear  smiling  at  the 
rapidity    with    which    he   pronounced   and    re- 
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peated  a  sentence  that  had  obtained  for  him 
the  sobriquet  of  "  Preaching  Michael :"  and  she 
replied — "  I  think,  Mick,  honey,  it  would  be 
news  if  people  did  so." 

"  Ay,"  repeated  the  idiot,  "  what  you  see 
wrong  in  others,  mend  in  yourself." 

"  Hold  your  whisht,  will  you  ?"  exclaimed 
Black  Burnett.  "What  name's  to  the  paper 
you've  got,  Grace  ?" 

"  That's  more  than  I  can  tell  you,  uncle 
dear,"  replied  the  gentle  girl ;  "  for  the  name's 
clean  tore  off :  but  sure  it's  no  matter  for  the 
name ;  one  paper's  as  good  as  another." 

"  Oh  !  be  quiet  now ;  don't  you  mind  that 
some  papers  are  for  one  side,  and  some  for 
t'other, — and  both  can't  be  right,  that's  an 
impossibility.     How  ould  is  it  ?" 

"  I  can't  tell  that  either,  uncle ;  but  it  can't 
be  very  ould,  for  just  down  here  it  says  that 
small  bonnets  are  all  the  thing,  and  the  last 
time  Mrs.  Hays,  of  the  Grate  House,  was  past 
here,  she  had  a  hat  like  a  griddle ;  so,  as  she's 
tip-top,  she'd  have  tip-top  fashions.  Why, 
not  ?  So  I'm  sure  the  paper's  not  over  a 
fortnight  printed,  any  way." 

'*  Well,  read  what  they're  after  saying  in  the 
big  house  o'  Parliameut,  and  all  about  coun- 
sellor Dan ;  read  ever}-  word,  not  as  you  did  the 
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last  loan  of  a  paper  I  had.  Barney  Doolan  told 
me  twice  as  much  out  of  it  as  you  read,  Grace." 
"  Barney  made  it  then,"  exclaimed  Grace, 
nevertheless  colouring  deeply,  for  she  knew  the 
charge  was  not  altogether  unfounded,  as  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  skipping  a  great  deal. 
"  Barney  made  the  news  I  say,  uncle ;  for  I 
read  it  from  top  to  bottom — and  then  again  and 
again — and  most  of  it  backwards,  to  plase 
you  :  it  took  me  as  long  as  I'd  spin  a  pound  of 
flax,  so  it  did." 

"  I  wish  I  knew  if  that  paper  was  one  of  the 
the  right  sort,"  said  Burnett,  without  heeding 
her  observation. 

"  I'm  sure  it  is,"  she  replied ;  "  for  at  the 
very  top  it  begins  with  *  Father  Mulvaney's 
Sarmon.'" 

"  A  priest's  sarmon  put  on  the  paper,"  re- 
peated the  good  man,  rubbing  his  hands  glee- 
somely,  and  drawing  his  "  creepie"  closer  to 
the  fire ;  "  let's  have  it,  Grace.  Now  show 
your  fine  laming,  my  girl ; — but  asy,  there, — 
first  let  me  light  my  doodeen.  Augh  !"  he 
continued,  after  screwing  up  his  tobacco  in  a 
piece  of  dirty  brown  paper  and  thrusting  it 
into  a  hole  in  the  wall  "  for  safely."  "  Augh  ! 
Grady's  tobacco  isn't  worth  a  farthing  a  pound 
— he  always  keeps  it  in  paper." 
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"  What  you  sec  wrong  in  others,  mend  in 
yourself,"  exclaimed  the  natural. 

"  He  has  you  there,"  laughed  pretty  Grace, 
as  she  glanced  at  the  paper-ends  sticking  out  of 
the  wall. 

"  Read  the  sarmon, — one  at  a  time,  if  you 
plase.  Miss  Grace,"  said  Burnett,  looking  seri- 
ous ;  but  Grace,  before  she  did  her  uncle's  bid- 
ding, sprang  up,  and  kissed  his  wrinkled  cheek 
affectionately,  whispering,  "  You  are  not  angry 
with  your  own  poor  Grace  ?"  The  seriousness 
passed  from  the  old  man's  brow,  and  Grace 
commenced  showing  her  larning.  She  had  not 
finished  the  first  sentence,  however,  when  she 
stopped,  and  said,  "  Uncle,  it's  very  strange, 
but  this  sarmon  is  spelt  quare — not  in  good 
English." 

''A  mighty  fine  judge  you  are,  to  be  sure," 
replied  Burnett,  again  roused  to  the  "  short 
passing  anger."  "  A  mighty  fine  scholar  you 
must  be  to  faut  a  priest's  sarmon  and  the  print- 
ing of  a  newspaper !  I  suppose  you'll  be  for 
preaching  and  printing  yourself." 

Grace  recommenced  ; — 

"  '  Boys  and  girls — but  most  particular  boys 
— we  must  all  die  !  Ay,  indeed,  die, — as  sure  ar* 
grass  grows  or  wather  runs.  Now  you  see  that 
the  grate  min  of  ould  times  are  all  dead  !     Not 
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a  mortial  sowl  of  thim  all  alive.'     Uncle,"  said 
Grace,  pausing,  "  do  you  think  that's  true  ?" 

"  True  !"  repeated  Black  Burnett,  not  look- 
ing in  the  mildest  manner  from  under  the  deep 
and  shaggy  brows  which  had  gained  him  his 
cognomen  ;  "  to  be  sure  ;  and  to  all  reason  it'*s 
true.  Show  me  one  of  the  people  of  ould  times 
that's  alive." 

"  Molly  Myran,  of  Crag's-pass,  near  Carrick- 
burn's  above  a  hundred,"  replied  Grace,  who 
feared,  she  hardly  knew  why,  that  the  sermon 
was  a  sort  of  quiz  upon  the  priesthood,  though 
she  dared  not  say  so. 

*'  Molly  Myran  !"  again  repeated  her  uncle, 
contemptuously.  "God  help  the  child  !  Sure 
no  one's  worth  talking  of  amongst  the  rale  an- 
cients that's  less  than  a  thousand  or  two  !  Go 
on  with  the  sarmon." 

Grace  continued — 

"  '  There  was  Julus  Casar,  and  twelve  of  them 
there  was — mortus  est — he's  dead  !'  " 

"Morty  who.?"  inquired  Burnett,  sharply. 
^^  Mortus    es#/— M-O-R,"    continued    poor 
Grace,  reading  and  then  spelling  the  letters. 

"  I  hope  you're  reading  what's  on  the  paper," 
persisted  her  uncle,  doubtingly. 

"  As  true  as  gospel,"  she  replied,  **  that  is 
what  I'm  reading.     '  There  was  the  grate  Cleo- 
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pathra,  an  Egyptian,  and  a  grate  warrior ;  he 
used  to  dhrink  purls  for  wather — mortus  est ! — 
he-s  dead,  too  !  There  was  Marc  Anthony, 
a  grate  frind  and  co-ajuthor  of  Cleopathra's,  he 
had  a  grate  turn  for  boating  and  the  like — 
mortus  es^— he's  dead  too  !  There  was  Charley- 
mange,  a  grate  Frinch  man  of  laming  and 
tongues,  and  with  all  his  laming — mortus  est — 
he's  dead  too  !  There  was  the  grate  Alexandre, 
the  gineral  of  the  whole  wide  world  !'" 

"  Lord  save  us !"  ejaculated  the  old  man,  as 
he  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  against  a 
stone  which  projected  from  the  back  of  the 
chimney 

'*  '  The  whole  wide  world  !'"  repeated  Grace  ; 
"  '  he  used  to  roar  and  bawl  whenever  he 
couldn't  set  a  faction  fight  a-foot ;  and  it  isn't 
at  that  he'd  stop,  if  he  had  his  own  way,  for  it 
was  all  fun  to  him  '^—mortus  est ! — he's  dead, 
too  !  Tliere  was  the  great  Cicero,  a  mighty  fine 
pracher,  like  myselt — mortus  est — he's  dead, 
too  !  There  was  the  wonderful  Arkimedays,  he 
was  a  great  magician,  an  admiral,  and  a  navi- 
gator ;  he  used  to  set  ships  o'  fire  by  just  look- 
ing at  them  through  a  spy-glass  ;  he  had  an 
eye,  boys,  like  a  process.  Mortus  est — he's 
dead,  too  ! '  '^ 

"  Grace,"  interrupted  the  old  man,  "  I  be- 
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lieve,  after  all,  you're  right.  I  wish  I  had  the 
name  of  that  paper.  I  don't  think  it's  of  the 
true  sort,  so  Ml  roul  it  up,  put  it  into  my 
pocket,  show  it  to  his  reverence  at  the  '  station  ' 
on  Friday,  and  ask  him  if  the  sarmon's  a  right 
one." 

"  Just  let  me  go  over  it  a  bit  first,"  said 
Grace,  intending  doubtless  to  refer  to  the  para- 
graphs on  fashion,  as  all  girls  in  Ireland  and 
out  of  Ireland  invariably  do.  *'  Sure,  Fm  not 
so  fond  of  spending  my  time  at  anything  of  the 
sort."  She  continued  looking  over  column  after 
column,  until  at  last  she  came  to  a  name  she 
thought  she  had  heard  her  uncle  speak  of. 

"  Didn't  you  know  one  James  Kenneth, 
uncle  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  did,  Grace.  What  has  honest 
Jemmy  been  after  to  be  put  on  the  paper  ?" 

"  He's  dead,  uncle." 

"  The  Lord  be  good  to  us  !"  ejaculated  the 
old  man ;  "  James  Kenneth  was  fifteen  years 
to  the  good  younger  than  me !  — My  poor 
Grace !" 

"  Why,  what  had  I  to  do  with  him  ?"  in- 
quired the  girl,  astonished  at  her  uncle's  earnest- 
ness. 

«'  Not  much,  to  be  sure,-  -and  yet  you  had, 
Grace,  as  a  body  may  say." 
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**  But  what's  very  strange,  uncle,  is,  that  just 
under  his  death,  is  the  death  of  his  son  Thomas, 
— a  young  man  in  his  seventeenth  year  !" 

Grace  was  so  intent  on  the  paragraph,  for  peo- 
ple are  always  touched  by  the  deaths  of  those 
who  are  nearly  their  own  age,  that  she  kept  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  paper,  and  it  was  some  minutes 
before  she  perceived  that  a  deadly  pallor  had 
overspread  her  uncle's  countenance.  She  sprang 
from  her  seat,  when  she  looked  up,  and  flinging 
her  arms  round  his  neck,  inquired  if  he  was  ill. 
-  I  have  observed  the  manifestations  of  joy 
and  grief  in  the  inhabitants  of  many  lands. 
The  Scotch  are  wisely  taught  from  infancy  to 
subdue  their  feelings ;  they  bring  them  at  an 
early  period  of  life  under  a  quaker-like  sub- 
jection, which,  though  decidedly  advantageous 
to  themselves,  shadows  a  coldness  upon  the 
feelings  of  others.  The  expressions  of  English 
sympathy  or  anxiety,  though  the  sincerest  in 
the  world,  are  blunt  and  ungraceful.  You 
feel  that  those  of  French  tenderness  are  tricked 
and  garlanded  with  a  view  to  effect ;  their 
tears  are  shed  after  a  form — their  sorrow  is 
made  picturesque.  But  the  anxiety,  the  ear- 
nestness, the  truthfulness  of  Irish  sympathy — 
sorrow — tenderness — burst  uncontrolled  from 
the  heart, — the  young  heart  I   should   say,  for 
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old  hearts  learn  how  to  regulate  their  feelings, 
and  it  is  well  they  do,  for  otherwise  they  would 
go  hackled  and  tortured  to  their  graves.  To 
one  accustomed  only  to  the  well-bred  griefs 
of  modern  society,  the  earnest  and  gushing 
sympathy  with  which  an  Irish  girl  enters  into 
the  joys,  griefs,  hopes ,  and  fears  of  those  she 
loves,  presents  quite  a  new  and  delightful 
reading  of  human  nature, — it  is  most  beautiful 
and  eloquent  in  its  character  !  She  loses  all 
consideration  of  self — she  weeps — she  laughs 
— because  those  she  loves  weep  or  laugh.  She 
forgets  that  she  is  a  separate  creation— and 
feels  as  if  created  for  her  friends — friends  ! — 
the  word  is  all  too  cold  to  express  her  devotion, 
it  must  be  seen  to  be  understood — excited,  or 
it  can  never  be  appreciated  as  it  deserves. 
Grace  Burnett  was  a  creature  of  smiles  and 
tears — a  sunbeam  or  a  shadow.  She  had  never 
been  seen  to  frown,  though  she  was  often  sad, 
because  her  uncle  was  at  times  moody,  even  to 
ill-temper— the  neighbours  said  they  some- 
times pitied  her;  had  they  understood  the 
happiness  she  felt  in  soothing  his  irritations, 
they  would  have  envied  her  her  delight  when 
saying — "  No  one  can  please  my  dear  uncle 
half  as  well  as  I."  Grace  was  proud  of  the 
influence  her  affectionate  gentleness  had  gained 
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over  Black  Burnett.  And  now,  when  she 
hung  round  him  and  inquired  so  earnestly  if 
he  was  ill,  and  what  troubled  him,  she  thought 
her  heart  would  break  at  his  continued  silence  ; 
even  her  idiot  brother  seemed  to  sympathise 
with  her — he  fidgetted  on  his  seat,  looked  at 
her,  shuffled  his  fingers  through  his  hair, 
and  at  last  came  and  stood  by  her  side. 

"  Something's  come  entirely  over  him  that 
I've  no  skill  in,"  she  said  at  last,  despairingly 
^"  Mick,  speak  to  him,  Mick — he'll  mind 
you,  maybe." 

"  What  you  see  wrong  in  others,  mend  in 
yourself;"  muttered  the  idiot. 

"  Ay,  Grace — my  poor  Grace — and  that's 
it  sure  enough;"  said  her  uncle,  recovering 
from  his  stupor, — *'  that's  it  ! — the  sarmon  that 
poor  natural  preaches  was  evermore  in  my 
ear,  and  maybe  that  was  the  reason  it  did  not 
reach  my  heart—'  What  you  see  wrong  in 
others,  mend  in  yourself.' — Wasn't  I  constant 
at  Mr.  Hanway  of  Mount-Grove,  to  get  a 
lease  of  years,  instead  of  lives,  for  his  farm  ? 
— didn't  I  worry  Mr.  Maguire  till  he  had  his 
lease  properly  drawn  ; — and  when  forty  acres 
of  the  best  arable  land  in  the  county  went  clean 
out  of  the  hands  of  Nicholas  Cruise,  who 
passed  so  many  censures  on  his  carelessness  as 
Black  Burnett?" 
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"  What  you  see  wrong  in  others,  mend  in 
yourself,"  again  said  Michael. 

"  By  the  blessed  saints  !"  exclaimed  Burnett, 
his  agitated  feelings  taking  another  turn,  and 
glad  of  escape  by  words  or  violence,  "  if  you 
repeat  that  to  me  again,  you  poor  tantalising 
ill- featured  fool !  I'll  find  if  there's  any  brains 
in  your  skull ! — It's  a  purty  thing  for  you  to 
be  reproaching  me,  that  nursed  you  since  you 
came  out  of  your  shell."  Michael  and  Snap 
paired  off  into  the  chimney-corner,  and  Grace 
burst  into  tears. 

"Ay,  cry; — you  may  well  cry,  Grace,  but 
it's  no  use.  I'm  ould,  and  almost  helpless, — 
and  God  only  knows" — continued  the  farmer, 
as  he  paced  up  and  down  the  spacious  kitchen, 
which  his  father  and  grandfather  had  trod  be- 
fore him — "  God  only  knows  how  long  I  may 
be  in  the  land  of  the  living;  and,  then,  Grace, 
then  what  is  to  become  of  you  ?" 

"  Me,  uncle  ?^' 

'^  Ay,  you,  uncle  ! — why  you're  growing  as 
great  an  omadaun  as  your  brother  !" 

Grace  feared  to  ask  a  question,  but  still  the 
tears  rained  down  her  cheeks. 

**  Haven't  you  heard  me  say,  that  I  had  three 
lives  in  the  new  lease  of  this  place, — James 
Kenneth  and  his  son  Thomas,- — Thomas,  who 
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was  born  the  same  year  as  you,  my  poor  Grace, 
— and — but  the  Lord  forgive  me,  what  an  ould 
sinner  I  am  ! — Tom  Kenneth  cut  off,  as  a  body 
may  say,  in  the  very  bud  of  his  youth  — 
the  same  age  as  you,  Gracy — within  a  week 
the  same  age, — yet  he  is  taken, — a  fine,  strong, 
healthy  boy — he  is  taken  ;  and  you,  a  delicate, 
weakly  girl,  but  the  delight  and  treasure  of 
your  uncle's  heart — you  are  left  upon  the  earth, 
and  in  my  own  house,  to  bless  it,  as  you  have 
always  done  ; — God  forgive  me  my  sins  ! — but 
I  was  always  a  passionate  man — hot,  and  hasty, 
— you'll  forgive  me,  my  child  ?" 

The  old  man  kissed  the  daughter  of  his  heart 
and  his  adoption;  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  the  sorrow  passed  from  her  lovely  face  — 
quicker  than  she  could  wipe  away  the  tears. 

''  Sure,  thanks  be  to  God,  I've  heard  you  say 
that  your  own  life's  in  the  lease,  and  sure  that's 
to  the  good  still,  and  will  be,  please  the  Al- 
mighty, for  many  a  long  day  to  come. — And, 
uncle  dear,  maybe  the  landlord  would  still 
renew  it  upon  years; — and  even  if  he  didn't, 
don't  fret  on  our  account,  for " 

Before  she  could  finish  her  sentence  there 
was  a  loud  knock  at  the  cottage  door;  Snap, 
in  his  eagerness  to  investigate  the  character  and 
demands  of  the  visiter,  overturned  the  wheel, 
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and  without  heeding  the  mischief  he  had  done, 
poked  his  snub  nose  through  an  aperture  in 
the  post,  and  growled  angrily.  The  doors  of 
Irish  cottages  are  seldom  fastened  ;  indeed, 
during  the  last  month,  notwithstanding  what  is 
called  in  England  "  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country,"  I  slept  more  than  a  week  in  the  house 
of  a  Conservative  gentleman,  residing  in  the 
midst  of  a  Catholic  community,  whose  doors 
and  windows  were  never  disfigured  by  bolt, 
bar,  or  lock,  though  the  house  was  known  to 
contain  much  plate,  and  some  fire-arms.  I 
question  if  this  could  occur  in  any  part  of  un- 
disturbed  England  l'^ 

*  When  this  story  was  first  published,  the  above 
passage  was  made  the  subject  of  comment  in  some  of 
the  newspapers.  1  therefore  conceived  myself  bound 
to  transmit  the  following  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
"  Times,"  to  which  that  gentleman  courteously  gave 
insertion. 
"  Sib, 

"  Will  you  permit  me  (although  I  am  very  unwilling 
to  do  so)  to  trespass  on  your  columns,  in  reply  to  a 
letter  signed  '  An  Impartial  Observer,'  the  writer  of 
which  accuses  me  of  '  misleading  my  readers  as  to  the 
real  state  of  Ireland,'  in  having  asserted  that  *  I 
slept  more  than  a  week  at  the  house  of  a  Conservative 
gentleman,  residing  in  the  midst  of  a  Catholic  com- 
munity, whose  doors  and  windows  were  never  disfi- 
gured by  bolt,  bar,  or   lock,  though  the  house   was 
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The  visiter  opened  the  door  at  which  he  had 
knocked,  before  Burnett  had  time  to  raise  the 
latch, — but  Grace,  as  her  uncle  turned  to  do 
so,  made  time  enough  to  whisper  Michael,  '*  If 
you'll  be  a   good  boy,  and  not   repeat   what 

known  to  contain  much  plate,  and  some  fire-arms ;' 
the  writer  somewhat  ungenerously  concludes  by 
stating  that  '  this  assertion  is  made  for  party  pur. 
poses'  I  am  of  no  party  j  but  if  I  were,  my  principles 
would  lead  me  to  support  that  which  is  firmly  upheld 
by  all  my  nearest  and  dearest  connexions— the  Con- 
servative. I  have  written  much  about  Ireland,  but 
have  always  studiously  avoided  that  which  is  the 
bane  of  the  country — politics.  The  observation 
your  correspondent  condemns,  refers,  in  the  story 
alluded  to,  solely  to  the  county  of  Wexford,  and  the 
best  comment  I  can  offer  upon  his  letter,  is,  to  give 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  whose  doors  and  win- 
dows were  never  disfigured  '  by  bar  or  bolt.'  I 
alluded  to  John  Allen,  Esq.,  of  Ballystraw,  Arthurs- 
town,  county  of  Wexford,  with  whom  the  '  Impartial 
Observer '  is,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  communicate. 
I  have  known  quite  enough  to  feel  satisfied  that  some 
parts  of  Ireland  are  in  the  wretched  state  described  by 
your  correspondent;  and  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
recent  events  have  contributed  to  increase  rather  than 
lessen  the  evil,  but  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad  should 
be  recorded.  Happily,  the  county  in  which  Mr. 
Allen  resides  is  for  the  most  part  tranquil ;  because, 
perhaps,  many  of  its  gentry  are  resident  on  their 
own  estates.     He  is  himself  an  amiable  and  excellent 
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vexed  uncle  just  now,  for  three  days,  TU  give 
you  a  rosy-cheeked  apple,  and  butter  to  the 
potatoes  for  a  week." — Mick  laughed  with  de- 
light, and  Grace  finished  her  speech  just  in 
time  to  say,  "  Kindly  welcome,"  illustrated  by 
a  pretty  curtsey  to  the  muffled-up  stranger, 
who  was  now  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
apartment.  He  was  a  stout,  thick-set  man, 
whose  blue  great-coat,  strong  brogues,  and 
well-fitting  beaver,  told  of  his  belonging  to  the 
"  warmer ""  portion  of  the  commonalty  ; — his 
"  shillelah  "  was  more  carved  than  as  it  is  usually 
seen  in  a  countryman's  hand,  and  when  he  po- 
litely removed  his  hat,  his  brown  clustering  hair 
curled  around  a  handsome,  yet  disagreeable 
countenance  ; — at  least,  so  Grace  considered  it, 
— she  thought  of  the  simile  in  the  mock  sermon 
she  had  just  read,  of  "  a  look  being  as  bad  as 
a  process;''  and  after  dusting  a  chair  with  her 
apron,  and  pushing  it  towards  him,  she  waited, 
expecting  that  he  would  speak  in   reply  to  the 

gentleman  and  landlord,  and  though  politically  op- 
posed to  the  majority  of  his  neighbours,  respected  and 
beloved  by  them.  "  I  am,  &c.  &c." 

I  have  only  to  add  that  the  "  Impartial  Observer  " 
accepted  my  explanation,  and  referred  to  it  in  a 
manner  for  which  I  am  bound  to  thank  him. 
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friendly  greetings  he  had  already  received.  He 
stood,  however,  in  his  old  position,  looking  al- 
ternately at  Burnett,  at  Grace,  at  Michael,  and 
then  investigating,  with  curious  eye,  every  ar- 
ticle of  furniture  in  the  kitchen — the  delf  neatly 
arranged  upon  the  dresser — the  three  deal 
chairs — the  stools  and  "  bosses" — the  noggins — 
the  settle — the  clock,  that  most  unusual  piece 
of  furniture  in  an  Irish  cottage, — a  small  work- 
table,  and  a  neat  book-shelf  "  facing  the  dres- 
ser,''— all  were  carefully  scrutinised — until  at 
last  Burnett  became  annoyed  at  his  visiter's 
rudeness,  and  in  a  rough  tone  said,  "  he  hoped 
he  liked  all  he  saw,  for  he  would  be  sure  to 
know  them  again." 

** Ay,"  replied  the  man;   "like,  to  be  sure 

I  do — everything  here  is  to  be  liked — and " 

his  eye  glanced  familiarly    at   Grace,  "  loved, 

for  the  matter  of  that — but " — he  paused, 

and  looked  round  again — and  again. 

"  It's  a  wild  night,  and  I'm  thinking  you'd 
better  take  an  air  of  the  fire,"  said  Burnett. 

"  Thank  ye,  so  I  will  ;  it  feels  very  comfort- 
able," said  the  stranger,  walking  under  the 
shadow  of  the  wide  chimney,  and  spreading  out 
his  hands  to  the  heat,  which  Grace  had  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  some  "  sods"  of  turf. 
"  The  boy — a  natural — the  dog,"  he  continued, 
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talking  aloud,  and  yet  as  if  to  himself;  "  the 
dog — the  pretty  girl — everything  exactly  as  I 
saw  it — it  is  very  strange  !" 

"  May  I  make  so  bould  as  to  ask  what  is  so 
strange  ?''  inquired  Burnett. 

"Everything — everything  here,"  he  replied, 
turning  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  again  survey- 
ing the  apartment. 

"  Nothing  out  of  the  common,  sir,  barring 
Grace's  little  work-table — a  compliment  from 
the  carpenter,"  observed  the  simple-minded 
man,  while  Grace  blushed  beautifully  at  the 
allusion  to  her — (truth  will  out) — her  lover! 

"  Stranger  and  stranger  still,"  resumed  the 
traveller;  "and  that  that  young  lady's  name 
should  be  Grace !" 

''Young  lady!"  repeated  Burnett;  "■  she''s 
an  honest  man's  daughter,  and  a  good  little 
girl,  but  no  lady." 

"  She's  your  niece,  and  that  poor  fellow's 
your  nephew,  and  that  dog's  name  is  Snap, 
and  your  name  is  Corney  Burnett,  commonly 
called  Black  Corney,  or  Black  Burnett." 

"  Holy  Mary  defend  us  !"  ejaculated  Grace, 
crossing  herself;  even  Mick  opened  his  large 
brown  eyes;  while  their  uncle  said,  "Why 
then  it's  known  you  must  be  among  the  neigh- 
bours, though  you're  strange  to  me,  and  your 
tongue's  not  of  this  country." 
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"  I  have  walked  seventeen  miles  since  I  en- 
tered a  house — I  was  never  in  this  part  of  the 
world  before — and  I  was  born  in  foreign  parts  ; 
and  yet  I  am  as  much  at  home  here  as  if  I  had 
lived  in  the  parish  all  my  life  1  Every  stick  of 
your  furniture  I  feel  as  used  to  as  if  it  had 
been  my  own  !*" 

Black  Burnett  crossed  himself  as  he  turned 
to  look  round  his  cottage,  and  Grace  slid  slily 
out  of  the  kitchen  into  her  little  chamber,  and, 
dipping  her  fingers  in  the  vase  of  holy  water 
that  hung  at  the  head  of  her  humble  bed, 
sprinkled  herself  with  it ;  wetting  her  fingers 
again,  so  that,  on  her  return  to  the  kitchen,  she 
might  convey  a  few  drops  to  her  brother's  per- 
son :  her  uncle  wore  a  scapular,  so  she  consi- 
dered him  safe. 

«<  Why  then,  may  I  ask  again  how  you 
gained  your  information  ?"  questioned  Burnett, 
as  he  seated  himself  opposite  his  mystifying 
guest,  who  on  Grace'^s  return  was  seated  also. 

"  Indeed  you  may,"  he  replied  ;  *'  and  what's 
not  always  the  case,  I'll  answer  you — /  dreamt 
itr  Upon  this  there  was  a  loud  exclamation, 
and  a  general  crossing  succeeded.  Their  vi- 
siter looked  round  and  smiled.  *'  Do  not  be 
ashamed  of  your  religion,  my  good  friends ;  I 
have  been  in  many  countries,  and  one  religion's 
as  good  as  another  if  it's  acted  up  to ;   that's 
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my  belief.  Cross  yourself  again,  my  pretty 
maid,  and  you  too,  Master  Burnett,  and  I  will 
tell  you  how  it  was  ;  but  first  let  me  ask,  is 
there  not  a  deep  line  of  sand-pits  near  this,  a 
little  way  off  the  road  leading  to  the  left  ?" 

"  There  is  !"  replied  the  uncle  and  niece  to- 
gether. 

"  And — now  mark  me  !  is  there  not  a  very 
large  elm-tree  a  few  perches  farther  on  ?'** 

"  There  is  1"  responded  the  same  voices. 

"  And  when  you  pass  that,  you  descend  a 
steep  green  valley  ?'* 

''You  do  1" 

''  At  the  foot  of  the  valley  runs  a  bright 
clear  stream,  with  a  bridge  over  it  ?" 

*'  There  did  run  a  stream  there,"' said  Burnett ; 
"  but  Peter  Pike  turned  it  into  his  milldam,  as 
I  told  him,  contrary  to  nature  and  Act  of  Par- 
liament ;  so  that  now  there's  a  bridge  without 
any  water  under  it." 

The  traveller's  countenance  fell,  but  it 
brightened  immediately,  and  he  continued, 
"  And  farther  down  that  stream  are  the  ruins  of 
an  old  abbey ;  and  under  the  south  window  of 
that  abbey  stands  a  broad,  flat,  marble  stone  r*" 

"Ay,  true  enough,"  said  Burnett;  "I've 
pegged  my  top  on  it  many  a  time  when  I  was 
a  boy." 
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"  Peter  Pike,  then,  has  not  turned  that 
Stone  into  his  milldam,'"  persisted  the  stranger, 
smiling;  "  and  as  it  remains  there — why,  my 
friend,  our  fortune's  made — that's  all  !" 

"  I  don't  see — I  don't  understand  ;  you've 
not  insensed  me  into  it  yet,"  said  Burnett. 

*'  The  time's  not  come  for  telling  all ;  I  have 
said  enough  to  prove  to  you,  that  without  ever 
having  been  here  before,  I  knew  exactly  what 
I  have  told,  and  more  too,  which,  when  I  have 
had  some  refreshment,  you  shall  know." 

What  the  Irish  peasant  has  to  give,  he  gives 
freely,  be  it  much  or  little.  Hospitality  has 
been  called  the  virtue  of  savage  life;  be  it  so; 
its  exercise  is  delightful  to  the  wayfarer.  As 
the  evening  advanced,  it  was  evident  that,  not- 
withstanding Grace's  desire  to  hear  all  the 
stranger  had  to  communicate,  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  gratify  her  curiosity,  and  she  and  her 
brother  were  soon  dismissed  to  their  beds. 
There  was  a  half-finished  closet  inside  Grace 
Burnett's  little  room,  which  served  (if  truth 
must  be  told)  as  the  nursing  chamber  of  a  pet 
calf,  which  she  was  rearing  with  more  than  or- 
dinary care ;  for  the  creature  was  milk-white 
devoid  of  spot  or  blemish,  and  consequently 
regarded  with  superstitious  tenderness.  As 
the  stranger  was  to  occupy  Mick's  bed,    the 
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poor  natural  was  content  to  share  the  calf's 
straw  ;  but  when  his  sister  went  to  cover  him 
with  a  supernumerary  blanket,  she  found  him 
sitting,  his  arms  enfolding  the  neck  of  his  fa- 
vourite dog,  and  his  eyes  staring  with  the  ex- 
pression of  one  who  listens  attentively. 
"  Go  to  sleep,  Michael." 
"  Whisht !"  exclaimed  the  boy,  holding  up 
his  finger. 

"  What  ails  you,  astore  ?" 
"  Whisht !"  he  again  repeated. 
"  Lie  down,  Michael." 

"  No,  no ;  I  saw — whisht ! — I  saw  what  Lanty 
Pike  kills  the  birdeens  with,  peepin',  peepin', 
peepin'  in  the  strange  man's  breast — I  saw  the  * 
muzzle  of  it — he !   he  !      Uncle's  the  fool,  if 
uncle  trusts  him — whisht  I" 

The  astonishment  occasioned  by  the  stranger's 
story  at  once  faded  from  Grace's  mind ;  but  if 
it  did,  her  first  impression  revived  with  tenfold 
strength.  How  was  her  uncle  to  make  his  for- 
tune ?  What  connexion  could  he  have  with 
the  traveller'*s  dream,  or  the  broad  flat  stone  in 
the  old  grey  abbey  ?  Her  spirit  sank  within 
her.  A  tithe-proctor  had  been  murdered  about 
two  years  before,  and  thrown  into  the  gravel 
pit.  Her  heart  beat  feebly  within  her  bosom, 
and  half  creeping,  half  staggering  to  the  door 
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of  her  chamber,  she  put  her  eye  close  to  the 
latch-hole,  and  saw,  to  her  astonishment,  her 
uncle  evidently  preparing  to  accompany  the 
stranger  out,  though  the  night  was  dark  and 
stormy;  the  traveller  was  already  equipped, 
and  Black  Burnett  was  putting  on  his  "  big 
coat."  Nor  did  it  escape  the  girl's  observation 
that  the  whiskey  bottle  was  nearly  empty,  and 
that,  though  the  stranger  was  perfectly  sober, 
her  uncle's  cheek  was  flushed,  and  his  step  un- 
steady. She  was  about  to  let  them  see  that 
she  was  not  gone  to  bed,  and  to  entreat  her 
uncle  not  to  go  forth  that  night,  when  she  re- 
membered that  their  cottage  was  "  a  good  step" 
from  any  other  dwelling,  and  that,  if  their 
mysterious  guest  intended  violence,  he  could 
easily  overpower  a  half-drunken  man  and  a 
feeble  girl ;  poor  Michael  was  always  counted  as 
nothing.  She  saw  her  uncle  take  up  his  spade 
from  out  of  the  corner,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  stranger's  entreaties  to  be  permitted  to  carry 
it,  she  was  pleased  to  observe  he  persisted  in 
his  determination  to  bear  it  himself.  A  tremor 
she  could  not  account  for  came  over  her, 
and,  as  they  closed  the  outer  door,  she  nearly 
fainted.  ^: 

Black  Burnett  and  his  visiter  proceeded  on 
their  way  in  the  direction  of  the  gravel  pits. 
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"  You"*re  sure  of  the  road  ?*'  inquired  the 
stranger. 

"  Am  I  sure  that  this  is  my  own  hand  ?" 
replied  Burnett ;  *'  first  the  gravel  pits,  then 
the  bridge — no,  then  the  elm — then  the  bridge 
— then  the  ould  abbey — -then  the  flat  stone ! 
Ah  !  what  will  the  neighbours  say,  when  Grace 
flourishes  off*  to  mass  on  a  side-saddle  ?  and  to 
think  of  your  bringing  me  such  news  just  as 
I'd  got  into  the  doldrums  about  the  lease. 
Three  days — three  nights,  I  mean — since  you 
dreamt  of  the  goold  ?"" 

"  Three,  exactly." 

"  Under  the  flat  stone  ?'* 

*'  Ay  !  do  let  me  carry  the  spade  ;  and  see, 
as  we  seem  to  be  on  the  edge  of  a  gravel  pit, 
had  you  not  better  walk  next  to  it  ?  you  know 
it,  and  I  don't." 

"  I  thought  you  said  you  war  up  to  every 
turn  of  the  crag,  through  the  drame  ?" 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure;  but  give  me  the  spade." 

"  I  tell  you  I  won't ;  hav'n't  you  the  bag 
that's  to  carry  home  the  red  goold  ?  Lord, 
how  they  will  all  stare  !  Grace  sha'n't  put  off* 
ould  uncle  then  with  a  bottle  of  whiskey ;  I'll 
have  a  whole  cask  !  Whir,  man  alive  !  can't 
you  walk  straight,  as  I  do  ?  you  almost  had  me 
over  the  edge  of  the  pit,  and  there's  good  six 
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feet  watber  in  the  bottom  of  it.     There,  just 
where  the  moon   shines,   is  the  elm-tree,  and 

In  all  human  probability,  the  word  would 
have  been  his  last,  for  the  murderer's  grasp 
was  on  the  arm  of  his  intended  victim,  but  that 
Michael — the  half-idiot  Michael — with  a  whoop 
and  a  halloo,  bearing  a  lighted  stick  in  his  hand, 
rushed  so  closely  by  them  that  the  sparks  of 
his  wild  brand  starred  the  stranger's  coat ; 
while  Snap,  hearing  his  master's  voice,  barked 
either  in  glee  or  anger. 

"  Hurroo  !  hurroo  !  Uncle,  uncle,  here's  the 
light  for  your's  or  the  devil's  pipe  !  Hurroo  ! 
night-rovers — ill-gatherers!  hurroo!  hurroo!"" 
and  shouting  and  jumping,  Michael  kept  be- 
fore his  uncle,  now  tossing  his  torch  into  the 
air,  and  then  whirling  it  round  his  head. 

"  Send  the  cub  to  his  den,"  said  the  stranger, 
in  so  fierce  a  tone  of  voice,  that  the  inebriated 
Burnett  noted  the  change,  and  turned  a  look 
at  his  companion. 

"  Send  the  idiot  home,"  he  continued,  "  or 
by  the  Lord,  I'll  send  him  somewhere  else ;" 
and,  as  he  spoke,  he  drew  a  pistol  from  his 
vest. 

The  sight  of  the  weapon  sobered  the  old 
man   in   a    moment :     "  Stop,    stop !"    he  ex- 
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claimed,  "  if  you  hurt  a  hair  of  that  boy's 
head,  you'll  pay  for  it -that's  all.  You're  no 
true  man  to  draw  a  pistol  on  such  a  natural  as 
that ; — besides,  what  use  have  you  for  the  fire- 
arms ?'* 

"  Use,"  repeated  the  traveller ;  "  why,  you 
know  your  country  has  not  the  reputation  of 
being  the  quietest  in  the  world.  So  for  my 
own  personal  safety " 

"  Quietest !" — repeated  Burnett,— I'll  trou- 
ble you  not  to  say  anything  against  the  coun- 
try. I'm  thinking  you're  not  the  sort  I  took 
you  for, — to  offer  to  fire  at  a  poor  natural, 
whom  every  man  in  the  parish  would  fight  to 
purtect ;  and  then  to  abuse  ould  Ireland  !" 

"  My  good  friend,"  interrupted  the  stranger, 
"  let  me  beg  of  you  to  send  that  boy  home; 
to  trust  our  secret  with  an  idiot  would  be  ab- 
surd in  the  extreme." 

"  As  to  getting  Michael  in,  when  Michael 
would  rather  be  out,  I  might  as  well  tie  a  rat 
with  a  sugan.  There's  no  use  in  gainsaying 
the  poor  natural.  So  I'm  thinking  the  night 
is  so  wild,  and  that  craythur  so  bent  upon 
watching  what  I'm  afther,  that  we'd  better  go 
back; — to-morrow  night  will  do  just  as  well." 

"  If  you'd  just  let  me  frighten  him   with  a 

VOL.    II.  I 
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flash  in  the  pan,  it  would  send  him  to  bed  as 
gentle  as  a  fawn."" 

"  Flash  in  the  pan  !  God  help  you,  man 
alive !  the  whisper  of  a  pistol  even  would 
send  Michael  over  the  whole  town  land  before 
you  could  say  Bannacher ;  and  he'd  have  a 
crowd  round  us  that  would  beat  a  priest's 
funeral  to  nothing.  No,  no ;  all  we've  for  it 
to-night,  is  to  go  back  and  be  asy." 

Burnett  was  determined,  and  his  companion 
was  compelled  to  submit,  after  trying  in  vain 
to  impress  upon  the  farmer's  mind,  that  as  it 
was  the  third  night  after  the  dream  it  was 
particularly  favourable  for  such  an  adven- 
ture. 

"  Sure  the  goold  is  there,  and  if  it  has 
stayed  there  for  maybe  a  hundred  or  two  years, 
what's  to  take  it  away  now,  or  before  to- 
morrow night  ?"  argued  Black  Burnett ;  but 
I  much  doubt  if  the  idea  would  have  influ- 
enced him,  had  not  the  sight  of  the  pistol 
roused  his  suspicions,  or,  as  he  said  himself,  if 
something  had  not  ''  come  over  him "  that 
turned  him  homeward. 

The  next  morning  the  stranger  lingered 
about  the  cottage,  making  himself  familiar  with 
every   winding  and  path  in    the   vicinity,  and 
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trying,  as  it  is  called,  to  "  make  friends  "  with 
Michael.  Michael,  however,  was  true  to  his 
first  feelings,  and  eyed  the  visiter  as  a  shy  dog 
may  often  be  observed  to  regard  a  person  who 
has  treated  him  secretly  with  harshness,  and 
yet  would  wish  to  be  on  outward  terms  of 
civility.  He  offered  him  gingerbread — Mi- 
chael threw  it  in  the  fire  ;  nuts — he  fluno^  them 
back  into  his  lap.  In  the  favour  of  Grace  he 
made  no  progress  either.  His  compliments 
were  unregarded  ;  and  to  complete  his  mor- 
tification, the  favoured  carpenter  came  there 
for  a  day  or  two.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  carpenter  had  been  sent 
for,  either  by  Grace  or  Michael,  as  a  spy  upon 
his  actions.  He  saw  that  every  movement 
he  made,  every  word  he  spoke  was  watched, 
and  whatever  plan  of  action  he  had  formed 
was  evidently  frustrated  for  the  present.  Black 
Burnett  talked  to  his  guest  eagerly  of  the 
anticipated  treasure ;  whatever  suspicions  or 
fears  had  been  awakened  in  his  mind  had 
passed  away  with  the  darkness  of  night,  and  his 
habitual  incaution  and  natural  obstinacy  tended 
to  make  him  as  easy  a  prey  as  a  designing 
person  could  desire.  The  next  night  it  blew  a 
perfect  hurricane — the  sort  of  storm  which  a 
strong  man  cannot  stand  in — and  the  thunder 
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and  lightning  sported  in  their  fierceness  with 
the  winds  and  rain.  The  door  of  the  cottage 
was  forced  in  more  than  once  ;  and  as  the  fire 
gleamed  upon  the  stranger's  face,  (for  he 
had  gathered  himself  up,  silent,  moody,  and 
disappointed,  in  Burnett's  chimney  corner,) 
Grace  could  hardly  forbear  thinking  him 
the  incarnation  of  an  evil  spirit.  The  more 
terrific  the  storm,  the  more  Michael  rejoiced. 
He  leaped — he  clapped  his  hands ;  he  seemed 
to  his  sister  as  if  under  the  impression  that  his 
uncle  owed  his  safety  to  the  war  of  elements, 
which  shook  to  the  foundation  their  humble 
dwellino^.  At  intervals  the  visitor  and  his 
host  would  look  out  upon  the  night,  but  it 
was  only  to  return  with  discomfited  aspects  to 
their  seats. 

"  Uncle,"  said  Grace,  drawing  him  gently 
aside,  "  uncle,  darlint,  I  want  to  spake  a  word 
to  ye ;  it's  about  the  lase,  uncle.  Matthew 
(her  lover)  has  tould  me  that  the  landlord 
himself  will  be  passing  through  Ross  to-mor- 
row, and  he  doesn't  want  any  of  us  to  know 
it,  because  he's  always  bothered  about  lases 
and  the  like;  and  you  are  sensible  no  Irish 
gentleman  in  the  world  likes  to  be  tormented 
about  business  of  any  kind — he'd  rather  let  it 
take  its  own  course  without  toil ;  but   Matthew 
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says,  uncle,  that  maybe  as  my  mother  nursed 
him,  and  poor  Mike — weak  though  he  is — is 
his  own  foster-brother — if  I  watched  and  could 
get  a  glimpse  of  him,  he'd  spake  to  me  any- 
how." 

"  I  wouldn't  be  under  a  compliment  to  him 
for  the  lase,"  replied  Burnett  proudly.  "  May- 
be, Grace,  it's  more  than  himself  I'll  have  one 
of  these  days." 

"  Sure  it's  no  compliment,  if  we  pay  the 
same  as  another ;  and  you  were  never  a 
gale  behindhand  in  your  life.  And,  uncle, 
honey  ?  if  it's  trusting  to  drames  you  are " 

"  You're  not  going  to  prache  to  me,  are 
you  ?"  said  the  impatient  man,  interrupting 
her. 

"  No,  not  prache,  only  there's  a  look 
betwixt  yon  man's  two  eyes,  that  has  no 
marcy  in  it.  Uncle  a-cuishla — take  care  of 
him  ?" 

"  You're  a  little  fool — a  worse  natural  than 
Mike — that's  what  you  are.  " 

"  But  you'll  take  care  —  and  about  the 
lase?" 

"  Let  me  alone,  will  you  ?  Grace,  youVe 
a  spiled  girl — that's  what  you  are — and  it's 
myself  spiled  you,"  replied  Burnett,  turning 
again  to  look   out   on  the  night,   which,  fortu- 
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nately  for  him,  was  worse  than  ever.  It  was 
long  past  two  before  the  family  retired  to  rest  ; 
but  Grace's  head  was  too  full  to  sleep.  She 
was  up  with  the  lark  ;  a  calm  and  beautiful 
morning  had  succeeded  the  storm.  Matthew, 
her  handsome  lover,  was  soon  roused  from 
his  light  slumbers  in  the  barn,  and  she  coun- 
cilled  with  him  long  and  earnestly  upon  her 
plans. 

"  The  terror  of  that  strange  man  leaves  my 
heart  when  the  daylight  comes,""  said  the  inno- 
cent girl,  *'  and  yet  I  don't  like  to  quit  him, 
alone  with  Mike  and  uncle.  Mike  thinks  he'd 
nave  pitched  uncle  into  the  gravel-pits,  Thurs- 
day night,  but  for  him  ; — to  be  sure,  there's  no 
minding  what  Mike  says." 

Matthew  thought  differently  ;  he  said  he 
had  observed  that,  at  times,  her  brother  evinced 
much  intelligence. 

"  The  landlord  will  be  in  Ross  about  eleven, 
you  say ;  and  it's  a  long  walk  from  this.  A 
weary  on  the  drames  !  But  for  the  dramer, 
uncle  himself  would  go,  I  know; — and  yet 
there's  thruth  in  them  at  times — and  it  wa^ 
wonderful  how  he  knew  us  all."" 

Matthew  smiled. 

"  Can't  I  go  myself,  and  you  stay  here  ?"  she 
continued. 
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No ;  Matthew  would  not  do  that.  What, 
let  her  go  alone,  as  if  no  one  cared  for  her,  to 
meet  her  young  and  handsome  landlord  1 — He 
didn't  care  about  the  lease — not  he — but,  to 
suffer  her  to  go  alone  !  If  he  thought  it  would 
make  her  mind  easy,  his  brother  Brien,  the 
stonemason,  should  go  to  work  at  the  New 
Pier  "  forenent  "  the  house,  and  he  would  be  a 
safeguard. 

That  was  a  pleasant  proposal;  and  in  her 
eager  desire  to  obtain  a  promise  from  the  land- 
lord that  he  would  grant  her  uncle  a  lease  of 
years,  she  more  than  half  persuaded  herself  that 
her  fears  were  imaginary.  *' At  all  events,' 
she  argued,  "  no  harm  can  happen  him  in  the 
bames  of  the  blessed  sun.  I'll  be  back  before 
night ;  and  if  I  do  but  bring  the  promise — the 
written  promise  from  the  landlord — uncle  will 
be  in  a  good  humour ;  and  then,  maybe — maybe 
— I'd  coax  him  over  to  give  up  the  drame,  and 
take  a  fresh  oath  against  the  whiskey  !" 

Poor,  poor  Grace  ! 

She  wakened  Michael,  and  telling  him  to  take 
care  of  his  uncle,  promised  him  some  fresh  gin- 
gerbread if  he  was  a  good  boy,  and  kept  his 
word ;  and  having  first  left  the  breakfast 
ready,  set  off  on  her  adventure,  escorted   by  as 
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true  a  lover  and  as  sensible  a  friend  as  ever  fell 
to  the  lot  of  a  country-girl. 

Matthew  is  at  this  daya  perfect  jewel  in  his  way 
— sober,  attentive,  and  industrious  ; — fond  of  his 
home — of  his  wife,  and  children  ; — worthy  to  be 
held  up  as  a  pattern  to  all  the  married  men  in 
his  country,  whether  poor  or  rich.  I  honour 
Matthew,  and  think  him — (and  that  is  saying  a 
great  deal) — as  good  as  any  English  husband 
of  my  acquaintance.  When  Black  Burnett  got 
up,  he  was  not  a  little  annoyed  at  finding  that 
pretty  Grace  had  disappeared,  contrary  to  his 
desire;  and  though  he  well  knew  the  cause  of 
her  absence,  for  once  he  had  the  prudence  to 
keep  his  own  counsel,  sa3ang  only  to  his  guest 
that  she  had  gone  to  Ross.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  the  visiter  walked  about  as  he 
had  done  before;  but  at  noon  the  mason  saw  a 
strange  boy  give  him  a  piece  of  paper — a  note 
or  parcel — he  could  not  tell  which,  it  was  so 
"  sqtieeged"  between  their  hands  ;  but  some- 
thing of  that  sort  it  certainly  was. 

After  dinner,  the  stranger  proposed  that  he 
should  accompany  Black  Burnett  a  little  way 
on  the  Ross  road,  to  meet  Grace  on  her  return ; 
nor  did  he  object  to  poor  Michael  bearing  them 
company.      The     stonemason    (honest    Brien) 
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thought,  after  a  little  time,  he  would  follow  in 
the  distance ;  though  from  the  earliness  of  the 
hour,  and  the  road  being  much  frequented,  he 
had  no  apprehension  of  anything  wrong ;  keep- 
ing, however,  his  eye  on  the  man  he  had  been 
cautioned  by  his  brother,  and  his  intended 
sister,  to  watch  till  their  return.  The  two 
went,  to  all  appearance  cheerfully,  on  their 
way  ;  the  stranger  was  one  who  had  seen  many 
countries  ;  he  could  make  himself  very  enter- 
taining, and  nobody  loved  a  jest  or  a  good  story 
better  than  poor  Burnett.  Michael  stopped 
occasionally  to  gather  blackberries,  to  speak  "  to 
a  neighbour's  child,"  to  "  hurrish  "  the  pigs, 
or  to  throw  stones  at  the  crows  which  congre- 
gated in  the  fresh-ploughed  fields.  The  bril- 
liant morning  had  sobered  down  into  the  fine, 
tranquil  autumn  day  ;  the  broad-leaved  colts- 
foot (almost  as  destructive  to  the  cultivator  of 
Irish  ground  as  the  superabundant  **  rag- 
weed") turned  the  silver  lining  of  its  light- 
green  leaves  to  the  declining  sunbeams,  and  the 
hedges  were  gaily  decked  with  rich  clusters  of 
the  red-ripe  hawthorn-berry. 

"  I  cannot  get  on  any  farther  without  some- 
thing to  drink,"  said  the  stranger,  stopping 
opposite  a  way-side  public-house,  which  was 
adorned  by  the  O'Connell  arms,  and  a  most  un- 
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like  likeness  of  the  "  Agitator/'  "  You  have 
treated  me  ;  now  I  must  treat  you/' 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  a  glass  of  'rale 
Cork/ "  replied  Burnett ;  "  but  I  must  not 
taste  more  than  one,  or  Grace,  the  slut,  will 
haul  me  over  the  griddle  for  it." 

''I  tell  you  what ;  have  some  of  Guinness's 
excellent  porter,  and  if  that  doesn't  warm  you, 
you  can  have  something  short  afterwards." 

''  Something  what?"  inquired  his  companion, 
unaccustomed  to  English  slang* 

"  Strong,  you  know.  Come,  my  pretty  mis- 
tress, a  quart  of  Guinness's  best." 

The  clear  and  healthful  beverage  frothed,  as, 
after  he  received  it,  he  poured  a  portion  into  a 
measure,  and  turned  towards  the  fire  with  the  re- 
mainder, inquiring  of  his  companion,  "  Shall  I 
warm  it  for  you  ?  Would  you  like  it  warmed 
with  some  sugar  and  spice,  as  we  do  in  Wales  ?" 

"  No,  no,  do  not  put  it  on  the  fire,  I  would 
rather  have  it  as  it  is,"  replied  Burnett  ; 
"  Guinness's  stout  wants  nothing  but  the  drink- 
ing." 

"  You  see,"  said  the  stranger,  turning  to  the 
landlady,  "  you  see  he  would  not  let  me  'put  any- 
thing in  it" 

In  an  instant  the  draught  was  at  Burnett's 
lips;  he  had  walked  far,  and  the  heat  and  ex- 
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ercise  had  overpowered  him.  Another  moment, 
and  his  destiny  on  this  side  of  the  grave  would 
have  been  decided ;  but  his  time  was  not  yet 
come.  Michael  rushed  into  the  room,  and 
seizing  the  cup  from  his  uncle's  uplifted  hand, 
drank  it  nearly  to  the  dregs. 

"  Sorrow  catch  you  for  an  ill "  but  ere 

Burnett  could  finish  the  sentence,  his  eye  rested 
upon  the  changed  and  changing  countenance  of 
the  stranger.  Disappointment,  rage,  anger,  and 
hatred,  were  painted  upon  his  distorted  fea- 
tures ;  painted  so  vividly,  that  both  the  land- 
lady and  the  intended  victim  exclaimed  at  the 
same  moment,  "•  It  is  poisoned  r 

What  has  taken  some  time  to  write,  was  the 
transaction  of  less  than  a  minute ;  the  villain 
seized  the  measure,  and  attempted  to  throw 
what  remained  of  the  contents  into  the  fire,  but 
the  arm  of  a  strong  serving-maiden  prevented 
his  purpose.  He  then  rushed  to  the  door;  but 
here,  again,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  stone- 
mason, who  had  quickly  followed  their  steps, 
and  poor  Mike,  who,  with  the  strong  animal 
instinct  of  hatred,  clung  to  his  legs  to  impede 
his  progress. 

"  Fool !  idiot !  cursed  fool !"  exclaimed  the 
ruffian,  endeavouring  to  draw  the  pistol  from 
his  vest. 
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This  recalled  Burnett  to  his  senses.  "  My 
boy  !  my  poor  Michael !"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  lay 
not  a  finger  near  him  ;  for  if  you  do,  this  hour 
— this  moment — shall  be  your  last !" 

"  Why  do  you  hold  me — what  have  I  done  ?" 
inquired  the  stranger,  as  his  presence  of  mind 
returned.  "  Who  talked  of  poison  ?  If  there 
was  poison  in  the  beer,  the  landlady  saw  that  he 
ivould  not  let  me  put  anything  in  it." 

It  happened  to  be  fair-day  in  one  of  the 
neighbouring  villages,  and  a  crowd  soon  col- 
lected round  and  in  the  house.  Amongst  them 
— hurried  forward  by  others,  without  knowing 
the  cause  of  the  excitement,  but  accompanied 
by  her  lover — came  Grace  Burnett ;  on  seeing 
her  uncle,  she  could  not  resist  throwing  herself 
into  his  arms,  and  whispering,  "  I've  seen  his 
honour — Pve  got  the  promise,  and  his  honour's 
ownself's  coming  this  way — run  out  an'  make 
your  obedience  to  him." 

"  He's  a  magistrate,  thank  God  I"  exclaimed 
Burnett,  rushing  to  the  door.  ''  Grace,  for  the 
love  o'  God,  look  to  Michael !" 

"  Michael,  what  ails  you,  honey  ?"  said  the 
affectionate  girl,  turning  to  her  brother. 

"  Nothing,  nothing,  nothing  ails  me — they're 
all  foolish — nothing  ails  Mick — nothing  ails 
Mick,"  he  replied,  jumping,  and  tossing  liis 
arms. 
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*^'  Keep  asy — keep  asy,"  said  the  landlord. 
"  Sure  the  doctor's  sent  for,  and  will  tell  us 
what  to  do  presently." 

When  Burnett's  landlord  left  his  carriage, 
and  entered  the  public-house,  the  look  of  as- 
surance which  the  stranger  had  assumed  changed 
to  one  of  fixed  despair — he  seemed  like  one  for 
whom  there  is  no  redemption.  "  What  you, 
Lawler — you  accused  of  such  a  crime  ?  Your 
brother  told  me  you  were  in  Dublin." 

"  My  brother  ought  to  have  done  his  own 
business  himself,"  growled  the  fellow  ;  "  but  no 
one  can  say  I  meant  to  hurt  the  boy." 

The  rest  is  soon  told.  A  favourite  steward 
had  induced  Burnett's  landlord  to  promise  him, 
that  when  the  last  life  in  the  lease  dropped,  he 
should  have  the  farm  upon  which  his  heart  was 
set.  By  bribes  and  entreaties  he  prevailed 
upon  his  brother — a  man  of  wild  and  reckless 
habits — to  undertake  the  getting  of  Burnett  out 
of  the  way.  His  first  plan  was  to  decoy  him 
from  home,  and  precipitate  him  into  the  gravel- 
pits:  this  failed,  by  the  providential  interposition 
of  poor  Michael ,  whose  idiotcy  was  so  strongly 
mingled  with  shrewdness.  The  villain  waited 
another  opportunity,  knowing  he  had  a  firm 
hold  upon  Burnett's  superstition  and  his  love  of 
wealth ;  but  that  very  morning  he  received  in- 
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timation  from  his  brother  that  it  must  be  done 
quickly,  as  the  landlord  himself  was  talking  of 
passing  through  and  about  his  farms,  and  if 
once  the  Burnetts  "  got  speech  of  him,"  it 
would  be  "  all  up."  He  at  once  decided  on 
using  poison,  and  we  have  seen  how  it  was  pre- 
vented from  taking  effect  upon  his  intended 
victim  ;  had  any  evidence  been  wanting,  the 
remains  of  arsenic  found  in  a  paper  on  his  per- 
son— his  brother's  letter,  which  the  stonemason 
had  seen  him  receive — the  contents  of  the  beer 
when  analysed  by  a  neighbouring  doctor,  who 
unhappily  did  not  arrive  until  poor  Michael 
had  felt  that  something  more  than  usual  "ailed" 
him, — were  all  proofs  of  his  guilt ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  vehement, 
more  terrible,  than  the  excitement  which  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  country-people,  while  the 
poor  idiot  was  suffering  the  agonies  of  death. 
It  was  difficult  to  prevent  their  tearing  the 
culprit  to  pieces.  The  fact  of  his  wanting  to 
take  land  over  another  man's  head  would  have 
been  enough  to  rouse  their  indignation  ;  but 
when  they  saw  the  simple,  inoffensive  creature, 
whose  gentle  words,  and  good-natured  though 
witless  offices,  had  endeared  him  to  every  cot- 
tager, their  wrath  knew  no  bounds. 

"  It's  a  lesson  to  the  landlord  to  see  after  his 
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tenants  himself  that,  I  hope,  he'll  not  forget," 
said  one.  **  Sure  the  God  of  heaven,  if  he  lifts 
the  dews  from  the  earth,  sends  it  back  again  in 
rain ;  but  everything  is  took  from  poor  Paddy, 
and  nothing  returned  !'' 

"  Lift  me  to  the  air,  Gracy,"  whispered  the 
dying  boy  to  his  sister :  "  I  know  I'll  be  waked 
soon  ;  but  let  poor  Snap  have  the  butter  and 
gingerbread  you  promised  me,  for  I  never 
prached  my  sarmon  since,  to  vex  you,  Gracy." 
The  hardest  and  the  sternest  wept  when  they 
saw  the  poor  faithful  dog  lick  his  master's 
purple  lips,  and  saw  that  master's  dying  efforts 
to  push  from  him  the  thing  he  certainly  loved 
best  in  the  world,  murmuring,  *'  Maybe 'twould 
hurt  him — maybe  'twould  hurt  him  !" 

Dread  and  fearful  was  the  oath  of  extermi- 
nating vengeance  which  Black  Burnett  swore 
against  the  stranger  Lawler  and  his  brother, 
over  the  body  of  the  dead  idiot ;  but  it  was  not 
needed — the  one  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  crime, 
and  was  executed  within  a  month  after  its  com- 
mittal— the  other  disappeared,  and  was  never 
again  seen  or  heard  of  in  the  country.  Black 
Burnett  abandoned  whiskey,  and  grew  rich  ; 
but  never  could  bear  to  hear  of  people  finding 
money  under  flat  stones. 

Matthew    and    Grace   inhabit    the   dwellinsr 
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still,  though  it  is  far  more  comfortable  than  it 
was;  and  Snap's  descendant  cannot  find  a 
hole  in  the  door-post  to  poke  his  nose  through, 
though  he  is  quite  as  cross  and  curious  as  his 
grandsire. 
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PART  I. 


**  Now,  with  all  deference,  it  is  suggested  that 
there  are  monuments  of  antiquity  in  Ireland 
worthy  of  inspection  ;  there  is  scenery  on  which 
the  eye  may  rest  with  delight.  We  have  woods, 
and  waters,  and  glens,  and  mountains  abun- 
dantly picturesque,  and  sufficient  to  call  forth 
the  exertion  of  the  pen  and  pencil  in  their  de- 
scription." So  writes  Mr.  Caesar  Otway;  and 
his  statement  may  be  corroborated  by  all  who 
have  visited  the  country. 

There  are  monuments  of  antiquity  worthy  of 
inspection  ;  there  is  scenery  on  which  the  eye 
may  rest  with  delight ;  and,  withal,  there  are 
people,  warm,   kindly,   and  affectionate,  to  be 
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met  with  in  every  dwelling.  Within  the  man- 
sion and  within  the  hut,  one  vast  spirit  of  hos- 
pitality presides.  Whatever  is  possessed  is  shared, 
and  shared  by  the  heart  as  well  as  the  hand. 
And  YET, — alas  !  how  sad  it  is  that  a  single 
monosyllable  should  signify  so  much — and  yet, 
shine  the  sun  ever  so  warmly,  let  the  voice  of 
mirth  come  upon  your  ear  ever  so  gladly,  there 
is  fading  in  the  beams  of  the  one,  and  a  wailing 
cadence  in  the  last  strains  of  the  other,  which 
says,  "  This  is  a  land  of  ruins  /" 

"Irish  Ruins!"  The  term  is  sadly  com- 
prehensive. It  implies  far  more  than  the  re- 
gister of  mouldering  walls,  or  round,  mysterious 
towers; — it  calls  to  mind  the  ruined  dwellings — 
the  roofless  cottages—the  mismanaged  farms — 
the  improvident  gentry — the  trampled  peasantry 
— in  one  sentence,  the  ruined  country;  the 
country  over  which  foes  triumph,  and  which 
"friends"  betray, — whose  worst  enemies  are  of 
its  own  progeny,— whose  sons  may  seek,  and 
find,  in  every  nation  upon  earth,  except  their 
own,  prosperity  and  independence,  —  whose 
daughters,  conspicuous  for  wit,  beauty,  and  vir- 
tue, grace  the  courts  of  strangers,  because  the 
once  gay  and  festive  halls  of  Ireland  are  lone 
and  desolate :  the  harps  are  hung  upon  the 
willows — the  grass  almost  grows  in  the  streets — 
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the  land  is  one  of  ruins  !  Little  prospers,  even 
in  its  chief  city.  The  merchants  have  ample  lei- 
sure for  salutations  in  the  market-places;  and 
the  young  men  squander  time  which,  in  well- 
regulated  England  would  be  transmuted  into 
gold.  Yet,  what  heroes  has  this  country  sent 
forth  to  fight  and  conquer,  that  others  might 
enjoy  !  What  statesmen  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  Europe,  and  forget,  in  the  magnitude  of 
their  employments,  the  little  green  speck  that 
gave  them  birth  !  What  poets,  who  founded 
songs  upon  her  sorrows,  and  spent  the  emolu- 
ment derived  therefrom  amongst  aliens,  and 
those  who  knew  her  not !  And  yet  the  skies 
above  her  are  blue  and  smiling,  and  the  earth 
—  the  fertile  earth — teems  with  abundance.  It 
seems  a  mystery  that  centuries  should  pass  and 
leave  her  more  desolate  and  more  depressed  ;  yet, 
so  it  has  been,  and  so — for  aught  I  can  see — so 
it  will  be  for  many  a  day  to  come. 

I  have  often  been  asked  why  I  do  not  more 
frequently  quit  the  neighbourhood  of  Bannow, 
and  sketch  more  at  large  throughout  the  country. 
My  answer  simply  is,  that  I  love  smiles  better 
than  tears;  that,  blessed  be  God  !  cheerfulness 
and  I  are  twin-born  ;  and  that,  in  the  particular 
district  I  have  loved  to  talk  and  write  about, 
there   is   peace,   prosperity,    and  contentment; 
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that,  were  it  not  for  the  whim,  the  mirth,  the 
frolic  of  the  people,  you  might  imagine  your- 
self in  well-conducted,  sober  England;  that 
the  only— at  least,  almost  the  only— ruins  in 
that  pretty  region  of  resident  landlords  and 
cheerful  industry,  are  those  of  the  ruined  church 
and  "one  or  two  ould,  ancient  castles,  that  bate 
the  world  out-an'-out  intirely  for  beauty."  But 
alas  !  Bannow  is  not  Ireland  ;  and  truth  obliges 
me  to  relate  what  occurs  beyond  my  own  parti- 
cular pet  district,  where  I  should  like  to  colo- 
nise some  twenty  or  thirty  English  families, 
with  all  the  comforts  of  sea-bathing,  cheap  living, 
and  hospitable  treatment,  for  four  months  out  of 
every  twelve.  If  I  were  affronted  with  any  of 
them,  I  would  mount  them  upon  an  Irish  jaunt- 
ing-car, and  set  them  off  at  full  gallop  to  Tagh  - 
raon.  Those  who  have  ever  so  journeyed 
will  appreciate  my  kindness  ;  those  who  have 
not,  may  imagine  a  dislocation  of  all  limbs, 
combined  with  perpetual  motion.  If  their  ima- 
gination is  very  vivid,  they  will  appreciate  my 
intended  treatment  as  it  deserves. 

It  was  a  calm  and  cheerful  day  in  August ; 
but  there  was  no  breeze — nothing  animating  in 
the  atmosphere — nothing  bright  in  the  sky ;  no 
music — no  song  swelling  from  the  harvest-field. 
The  bouchlawns,  with   their  cold,  stiff,  yellow 
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blossoms,  were  so  erect,  that  a  troop  of  fairies 
might  have  galloped  over  their  petals  without 
disturbing  a  single  leaf.  We  were  wending  our 
way  to  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Dunbrody, 
leaving  behind  us  the  picturesque  town  of  New 
Ross.  By  the  way,  there  is  a  legend  about  that 
same  ruined-looking  town;  how  that  some 
English  king  sent  over  a  mandate,  directing 
that  all  the  monks  of  the  Ross  monastery  should 
be  murdered  in  their  own  garden;  and  how  they 
were ;  and  how  their  blood  runs  red  in  a  stream, 
which  I  have  seen  myself — not  the  blood  but  the 
stream — which  I  was  assured  was  red ;  and  so 
it  was,  the  gravel  underneath  the  water  1  mean, 
not  the  water  itself. 

We  soon  overtook  a  very  respectable-looking 
man ;  I  was  told  he  was  a  butcher — one  who 
had  stared  ruin  in  the  face,  until  at  length  he 
stared  her  out  of  countenance. 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  was,"  said  our  guide, 
"  but  i  very  thing  in  the  wide  world  went  wrong 
with  the  poor  craythur ;  to  be  sure  he  was  over- 
fond  of  the  drop — what  else  have  we  to  comfort 
us  ?  He  might  have  been  too  fond  of  it — the 
thing  is  possible — I  have  a  laning  myself  that 
way,  but  only  of  a  Sunday  afther  mass — bad 
cess  to  the  taste  ever  passes  my  lips  till  then. 
Well,  he  was  a  gone  boy — and  what  was  harder 
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than  all  upon  him,  the  girl  he  loved  turned  agin 
him — and  whin  the  steamers  came  in  fashion, 
with  their  great  wiggel-waggel  claws,  batin'  the 
brains  out  of  the  salt  wather,  Murtogh  was  done 
intirely,  for  all  the  calves  were  shipped  clane 
and  clever  for  England.  'I'm  ruined  like  my 
counthry,'  said  Murtogh,  '  and  nothing  can 
put  us  past  our  luck.*  And  the  poor  fellow 
grew  worse  and  worse,  until  ne'er  a  man  in  the 
shambles  tossed  his  little  finger  so  high  as  Mur- 
togh Delany .  Well,  one  day  he  wasn  't  so  far  gone 
as  usual,  not  high  toast — it  was  about  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning—but  any  how,  as  he  was  turning 
a  corner  by  the  bridge,  what  should  run  up  agin 
him  but  blind  Kisheen  and  his  pipes,  and  he  fell 
right  into  the  water ;  well,  the  girl  I  spoke  of,  was 
passing  at  the  same  time,  and  without  a  word  or 
a  skreel — (an'  most  women  are  mighty  skreelisli 
in  general) — without  a  word,  faith  she  dashed 
in  afther  him,  like  a  mermaid — and  may  be  he 
hadn't  enough  to  do  to  save  her — and  then 
when  he  got  her  on  the  bridge,  she  turned  from 
him  without  a  word,  only  she  said  'twas  better 
to  be  drowned  in  water  than  die  by  whiskey. 
Well,  somehow  the  word  took  hould  of  his  heart, 
and  he  pondered  it  over  and  over,  and  went  that 
night  into  Lawrence  Mulloger's  store-shop,  and 
stood  the  sight  of  the  drams,  and  the  smell  of 
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the  hot  whiskey-punch,  without  so  much  as 
tasting ;  and  after  that  he  set  off  to  the  girl's 
house,  and  she  was  windin'  off  a  reel,  and  the 
clothes  she  had  on  in  the  mornin'  hangin'  dry- 
in'  still  by  the  fire,  and  no  stockins  on  her  feet, 
for  she  owned  but  the  one  pair,  and  those  she 
had  put  on  for  dacency  when  she  had  the 
luck  to  go  into  Ross — but  well  he  knew  that  if 
she  liked  she  might  marry  a  boy  who  could  af- 
ford her  a  dozen  pair  of  the  best  in  Ballybriggin, 
— and  that's  saying  a  grate  dale ;  he  stood  be- 
fore her  on  the  flure,  and  he  thought  a  light 
from  heaven  broke  upon  him,  though  she  didn't 
spake,  nor  seem  to  heed  him  ;  he  thought  how 
good  and  quiet  and  tractable  she  was  in  her  fa- 
mily— slaving  like  a  nagur ;  and  how  she  had 
risked  her  life  for  him — and  he  saw  the  throuble 
he  had  given  her  traced  out  on  her  pale  face — 

"  '  And  Ellen,  (her  name  was  Ellen,)  Ellen,' 
says  he,  '  if — I  know  I  have  chated  many  an 
oath  against  the  whiskey — but,  if  I  join  the 
Temperance  Society,  and  remain  faithful  to  it- 
say  for  a  year  or  two — will  you  marry  me  then?" 

"  '  Murtogh,'  says  she,  *  I'm  not  going  to  tell 
a  lie — my  heart  has  been  crushed  intirely  through 
the  dhrink  —my  father's  lost  his  rason  wid  it,and 
the  smell  of  it's  never  off  my  mother— ifs  the 
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rale  curse  of  the  counthry — the  ruin  of  ould 
Ireland.  If — but  oh,  Murtogh,  it's  impossible 
— you  never  will  give  it  up  T 

"  '  Didn't  I  stand  the  sight  of  forty-seven  na- 
gins  going  down  about  half  as  many  mouths  in 
less  than  half  as  many  minutes,'  said  Murtogh, 
'  and  the  smell  of  Lawrence  Daly's  seven  tum- 
blers, gliding  down  his  throat  —  and  never 
touch'd  it  ?  And  now,  Ellen  dear,  smell  the 
breath  on  me,*  he  added,  as  he  placed  his  lips 
close  to  hers,  '  and  you  can  tell  if  the  drop  has 
passed  here — through  all  my  temptation — and 
then  say  if  there's  hope  for  me.' 

"  Ellen  looked  up,  and  clasping  her  hands 
earnestly,  replied,  '  God  strengthen  you,  Mur- 
togh ;  and  if  He  does,  there  is ' 

"  '  A  year — or  two,  Ellen  ?' 

"  '  One  year  is  as  good  as  twenty ;  and  if  you 
keep  from  it  one  year ;  this  day — no,  to-mor- 
row— twelve  months — for  you  tasted  it  this 
morning — neither  poverty,  nor  sickness,  nor 
sorrow  shall  hinder  me  from  being  your  wife ; 
and  if — if — not,  Murtogh, — why  there's  no  use 
in  talking,  but  the  green  sods  in  the  church- 
yard will  make  the  young  heart  an'  the  broken 
heart  asy.' 

"  Well,   we  all  wondered  what  in  the  world 
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had  come  over  Murtogh — he  grew  so  steady, 
and  so  sober,  and  we  didn't  think  it  was  the 
same  man  was  in  him ;  he  had  moregumpshon* 
than  ever,  and  somehow  some  of  the  calves 
stayed  with  him,  instead  of  turning  to  English 
veal  and  pigs  an'  the  like  ;  and  the  quality 
afther  a  while  took  to  buying  from  him  ;  and 
Ellen  no  longer  looked  crooked  into  the  broken 
windy  of  Lawrence's  dram-shop,  as  she  passed  it 
on  t'other  side  the  way,  for  at  last  she  had  full 
faith  in  Murtogh's  promise " 

"  And  they  were  married  ?" 

"  Ay,  in  troth,  and  Ellen  is  one  of  the  best 
and  happiest  wives  in  Ross,  and  he  the  most 
thriving  man  ;  and  the  world  an"*  all  wouldn't 
argufy  Murtogh  but  that  whiskey  is  the  biggest 
ruin  in  all  Ireland !  And,  my  lady,  'twas  all 
owing  to  Murtogh's  going  to  a  good  gintleman 
well  known  in  these  parts, — one  Mister  George 
Carr, —  and  writing  his  name  in  a  book,  pro- 
mising not  to  touch  a  drop  o'  speerits,  pure  or 
mixed ;  and  it  seems  this  way  is  a  dale  surer 
than  taking  an  oath  agin  'em — for  somehow  or 
other  we  forgets  our  word,  but  we  aren't  mane 
enough  to  put  our  pen  to  a  lie ;  and  when  we 
does  what  a  dale  o'  the  gentry  done  before  us, 
why  honour  and  shame  are  both  pushing  us  on 

*  Sense. 
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to  stick  to  the  word  we  wrote  upon  paper.  My- 
self thinks  I'll  be  after  following  the  way  of 
Murtogh  Delany.'* 

Our  guide  was  a  tall,  stalwart  man,  firm  set 
and  muscular,  with  a  round  bullet-head,  gar- 
nished in  thick,  dark,  crisp  curls — his  eyes  were 
black,  deep  set,  and  sparkling ;  and  he  had  a 
word  and  a  jest  ready  for  every  passer-by.  He 
was  a  guide  con  amove — for  his  father  had  left 
him  some  very  small  independence — enough, 
however,  to  enable  Jack  Laggin,  as  he  said,  "  to 
do  nothing  in  the  world  but  take  it  asy,  and 
amuse  himself,"  which  he  certainly  did.  He 
knew  everybody,  every  nook,  every  house,  every 
legend,  and  was  not  over-burthened  with 
feeling  for  the  distresses  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
"Weren't  they  born  to  misery,  what  else  could 
they  expect  ?"  was  his  continual  observation 
upon  the  troops  of  half-naked  wretches  we  oc- 
casionally encountered.  Jack  was  in  constant 
request  by  all  who  desired  to  hear  local  news, 
or  see  the  country  ;  not  that  I  think  his  infor- 
mation as  to  particular  persons  or  politics  is 
much  to  be  relied  on,  for  Jack  has  a  knack  of 
cleverly  finding  out  your  sentiments  before  he 
imparts  his  own,  and  falling  into  yours  with  ex- 
traordinary facility.  He  does  not  pretend  in 
the  least  to  the  rank  of  gentleman,  and  takes 
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'the  bit  and  the  sup"  anywhere  that  he  can  get 
it;  he  is  in  fact  a  ''  hanger-on,"  with  sufficient 
tact  and  sufficient  taste  to  sing  a  good  song,  tell 
a  good  story,  be  particularly  civil  to  those  who 
can  serve  him,  and  never  uncivil  to  any  one ;  in 
England  he  would  have  been  exactly  the  person 
to  make  a  sharp  lawyer's  clerk,  or  perhaps  a 
smooth,  clever,  polite  nuisance,  called  a  shop- 
man,— 

"  Of  such  materials  was  Jack  Laggin  formed ! 

"  Do  you  see  that  cottage  there,  ma'am  to  the 
left  ?  There  used  to  be  a  cottage  there  onct — 
though  but  little  else  than  the  walls  are  in  it 
now — bare  and  naked  walls !  and  yet  I  mind 
when  they  were  roofed,  and  dacency  within 
them." 

"Who  lived  there?" 

"  James  Tracey  ; — but  there's  a  beautiful 
place  upon  the  hill." 

"  Tell  me  of  the  cottage,  Laggin." 

"  God  bless  you,  ma'am  dear,  you're  cruel 
fond  of  hearing  of  cottages  ;  sure  the  history  of 
most  of  them  in  this  country  is  alike  ; — a  wed- 
ding, and  little  to  begin  with— a  power  of  chil- 
dren, and  little  to  give  them — rack  rent  for  the 
bit  of  land,  turned  out,  bag  and  baggage,  for 
that  or  the  tithe  ! — beggary — starvation — sick- 
ness—death !  That's  a  poor  Irishman"'s  calendar. 
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since   the  world  was  a  world — barrin**  here  and 
there — now  and  then — when  he  gets  a  sight  of 
good  fortune — hy  mistake  ! " 
"  But  the  cabin " 


"  Ay — poor  James — I  mind  when  he  built  it 
himself  and  the  neighbours  with  him — and  the 
ould  landlord  was  over  here,  and  gave  him  a 
promise  of  renewal  of  his  father's  lease,  and  we 
wanted  James  to  get  the  promise  in  writing, 
but  he  put  it  off — 'twas  a  way  he  had — the  only 
fault  I  ever  knew  in  James — he  didn't  like  to 
be  bothered  about  what  was  coming,  when  he 
was  satisfied  with  what  was  come.  Well,  the 
ould  landlord  died,  and  after  that,  the  young 
one  raised  the  rint  in  course,  to  get  all  he  could 
to  spend  away  from  us ;  and  then  poor  James 
felt  the  want  of  a  lease,  for  a  dead  man's  pro- 
raise  is  seldom  thought  of  except  by  those  who 
want  to  see  it  fulfilled  ;  by  this  time  he  had  a 
young,  heavy  family  about  him,  and  he  dipinded 
a  good  deal  out  of  an  old  bachelor  uncle  of  his 
dying  and  leaving  him  all  he  had — which  was 
more  than  would  fit  in  a  midge's  eye — and  this 
hindered  him  from  doing  what  he  otherwise 
would  have  done  :  but  it's  ill  waiting  for  dead 
men's  shoes — sorra  as  much  as  would  pay  for  a 
stone  of  praties  did  he  ever  get  from  that  same 
man.     Well,   ma'am,  gale  day  came  and  came. 
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and  he  got  time  at  first,  and  they  do  say  he 
could  have  pulled  up,  but  somehow  he  had  got 
fixed  in  the  way  of  putting  ofF,  and  one  thing 
went  to  rack  and  another  thing  to  rack,  and 
James  got  a  hurt  in  his  back  from  his  horse, 
which  he  neglected  to  fasten  in  the  stable ;  and 
he*d  pass  the  length  of  a  summer  day,  propped 
against  a  post  which  stood  at  the  gable  end  of 
the  house,  doing  nothing  only  fuming  with  a 
neighbour  or  keeping  the  hens  out  of  the  cab- 
bages ;  and  so,  in  the  long  run,  everything  was 
distrained,  and  James  turned  into  the  road — 
himself  and  his  childre.  It  's  little  the  land- 
lord got  by  the  distraining,  for  no  one  would  buy, 
nor  no  one  would  take  the  land  over  his  head — 
for  a  reason  they  had — until  a  north-country- 
man ventured ;  and  sure  it  wasn't  for  want  of 
the  warning  that  himself  was  shot  one  harvest 
night  against  the  very  post  where  James  used 
to  stand — if  you  turn  about  you  can  see  the 
spot  now,  madam,  though  we're  so  far  from  it — 
there,  against  that  post — and  the  house  burnt — 
and  three  or  four  in  it— and  James  himself,  to 
crown  the  matter,  and  two  more,  hung  for  the 
same !" 

"  How  dreadful !  and  all  originated  in  the 
ruinous  habit  of  procrastination  !" 

"  O,  sure  you're  going  back  entirely  to  say 
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that,  though  maybe  you're  in  the  right.  What's 
left  of  the  children  are  scattered  through  the 
counthry  with  one  friend  or  another — and  the 
poor  mother — Christ  defend  us  ! — here  she  is  ! 
— now  for  God's  sake  don't  gainsay  her — maybe 
she  won't  speak — only  don't  gainsay  her — she's 
wild  mad." 

A  slight,  tall  woman  had  ascended  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  hill  from  which  we  were  looking 
down  upon  the  cottage  that  had  been  the  scene 
of  such  a  horrid  act,  and  she  came  upon  us  so 
suddenly  that  the  narrative,  united  to  her  sin- 
gular appearance,  gave  me  a  shock  1  shall  re- 
member to  my  dying  day.  She  wore  a  petticoat 
of  black  stuff,  and  a  short  cloak  and  hood  of 
the  same  material ;  her  legs  were  bare,  and  her 
feet  thrust  into  shoes  much  too  large — they  were 
strapped  over  her  instep  by  leather  thongs  ;  she 
had  on  neither  cap  nor  bonnet,  and  her  hair, 
which  once  must  have  been  beautiful,  hung  in 
grey  matted  tresses  over  her  bosom ;  the  hood 
was  thrown  back,  so  that  her  features  were  fully 
exposed — they  were  low  and  flat,  but  the  ex- 
pression of  her  large,  blue,  wandering  eyes  was 
fierce  and  fearful  !  She  advanced,  curtseying 
at  every  step,  towards  us — we  had  been  walking 
up  the  hill — and  though  she  did  not  ask  charity, 
I  placed  a  small  silver  coin  in  her  thin  hand. 
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Our  guide  was  behind,  or  rather  more  to  the 
right  than  we  were,  so  that  the  maniac's  eye, 
resting  on  him,  would  be  led  in  a  direct  line  to 
look  down  upon  her  once  happy  home. 

"  Save  ye  kindly,  this  fine  morning,"  he  said 
in  a  kindly  tone.  She  turned  quickly,  looked 
at  Laggin  for  a  moment,  then  tossing  her  arms 
wildly  in  the  air,  uttered  a  long,  loud,  and  ap- 
palling scream — I  never  before  heard  such  a 
sound — it  reverberated  through  the  air  like 
what  one  imagines  would  be  the  howl  of  those 
doomed  to  eternal  agony — and  then,  as  if  ex- 
hausted by  the  effort,  she  sank  on  her  knees  on 
the  earth,  her  right  arm  extended  towards  her 
cottage. 

"  Leave  her  alone— she'll  come  to  presently  ; 
there's  one  of  her  boys — an  innocent — an'  he's 
not  far  off";  he  tends  and  tracks  his  mother 
wherever  she  goes." 

The  man  had  hardly  finished  speaking,  when 
a  squalid,  ragged  youth,  of  about  fifteen,  crept 
from  among  some  underwood — a  copse  of  min- 
gled furze  and  hawthorn — and  without  heeding 
us,  commenced  turning  her  round.  She  ap- 
peared to  have  become  rigid,  for  he  moved  her 
as  though  she  were  a  kneeling  statue,  and 
having  accomplished  his  purpose,  which  was  to 
withdraw  her  from  looking  towards  the  ruined 
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cottage,  he  sat  on  the  earth  beside  her,  staring 
up  into  her  face  with  the  calm,  quiet  air  of  one 
whose  feelings  are  deadened — yet  who  once  felt. 
I  never  saw  so  affecting  a  picture  of  human 
desolation  as  that  mother  and  son,  in  sight  of 
their  blasted,  ruined  home  ! 


^^\ 


RUINS. 


PART  II. 

THE  STORY  OF  CLOONEY  BLANEY. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  complacency  with 
which  we  dwell  upon  the  miseries  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  evil  tendency 
of  our  nature.  This  may  be,  in  some  degree, 
true ;  but  even  the  snarling  French  cynic  tells 
us  that,  "  Les  vices  entrent  dans  la  composition 
des  vert  us,  comme  les  poisons  entrent  dans  la 
composition  des  remedes.  La  prudence  les  as- 
semble et  les  tempere,  et  elle  s'en  sert  utilement 
contre  les  maux  de  la  vie."  Rochefoucault 
gives  to  our  feelings,  in  this  instance,  a  better 
interpretation  than  could  be  expected  from  him. 
I  assure  those  who  peruse  these  pages  that  if 
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I  return  to  the  subject  of  Irish  ruins,  like  the 
bird  which  repeats  its  one  melancholy  note  until 
it  is  incapable  of  giving  voice  to  any  other,  it  is 
because  my  heart  pants  to  excite  sympathy  for 
my  poor  country,  and  that  I  would  fain  draw 
the  feelings  of  the  English  toward  them  in  the 
time  of  their  sore  trouble. 

There  is  in  Ireland  misery  enough  for  ga- 
therers of  its  records,  without  being  confined  to 
one  subject.  Misery  is  the  refrain  of  Irish 
affairs;  if  we  escape  Scylla,  we  fall  in  with 
Charybdis.  The  change  of  a  Lord  Lieutenant 
— the  misrepresentations  of  an  agitator — the 
cold  denunciations  of  the  opposite  party,  and 
the  bitterness  of  each  against  the  other, — have 
comparatively  little  to  do  with  the  real  state  of 
Irish  distress.  There  is  positively  nothing 
known,  nothing  imagined,  of  the  utter,  hopeless, 
degrading  poverty  endured  by  the  peasants  in 
the  southern  and  wilder  parts  of  Ireland. 

As  I  write  —  while  you  read,  there  are 
hundreds  of  creatures,  gifted,  unhappily  gifted, 
with  feeling  and  intelligence,  yet  having  no 
prospect  but  starvation,  no  refuge  but  the 
grave  ! 

"  I  have  worked,  lady,"  said  a  worn-down 
peasant  to  me  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork, 
^'  I    have    worked    from    six    o'clock    in     the 
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morning  till  six  at  night,  to  support  a  bed- 
ridden mother,  a  wife,  and  seven  childre, 
two  of  them  (the  childre  I  mean)  are — God 
break  hard  fortune  to  you  and  yours,  lady  ! — 
born  naturals.  I  have  slaved  these  twelve 
hours  upon  pratees,  and  a  drink  of  could  water 
to  wash  them  and  the  thro  able  down  toge- 
ther, and  the  pay  I  get  is  tenpence  a-day." 

"  But,"  I  replied,  "  though  you  work  in 
that  manner,  and  at  that  small  rate  of  wages, 
you  have  six  acres  of  land,  and  your  wife  and 
sons  cultivate  it." 

"  We  had  six  acres,  we  are  only  able  to 
keep  three  now ;  it  takes  my  eldest  boy  and 
myself  the  year  round  to  work  out  the  rent  of 
them.  The  minister  has  his  tithe,  the  priest 
his  th rifle ;  the  bit  o*  land  is  not  rightly 
managed  ;  the  woman  and  childre  hasn't  the 
strength  in  'em  to  manage  land  which  the  devil 
has  trampled  rough-shod  over  so  many  times 
The  haste  *  was  seized  and  sould  for  the  last 
gale,  and  so  weVe  nothing  to  draw  mendin' : 
and  what  heart  have  we  to  mend  it,  houlding 
it,  as  we  do,  at  a  rack-rent,  and  maybe  '  turn 
out '  for  the  first  fool  that  thinks  he  can  pay 
more  for  it  than  we  do  ?" 

*  Horse. 
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"  It  is  certainly  very  hard,"  I  said,  mourn- 
fully ;  "  but,  unfortunately,  there  are  many  in 
the  same  situation." 

"  And  worse  !"  he  replied ;  "  there  are  some 
who  haven't  a  broken  roof  even  over  their 
heads,  nor  the  comfort  of  a  loving  face  to  look 
into ;  nor  a  child  left  with  the  feaver ;  nor  a 
pratee  to  the  ditch- wather  they're  forced  to 
drink.  But,  ma'am,  honey — that's  no  com- 
fort ! — Sure,  the  craythurs^  when  theyWe  poorer 
than  ourselves^  must  have  what  little  help  ive 
can  give  them,y 

Poor  generous  Paddy  !  Here  the  "  craythurs 
poorer  than  ourselves"  are  sent  to  the  work- 
house ;  but  in  Ireland  the  half-staived  cottager 
works  for  the  half-starved  beggar  !  We  may 
and  we  must  condemn  the  system  which  makes 
the  poor  man  poorer,  by  letting  loose  upon  him 
a  population  of  paupers ;  but  we  cannot  avoid 
sympathising  with  the  disinterested  generosity 
of  the  peasant,  who  gives  voluntarily,  and  with- 
out the  prospect  of  return. 

Since  the  first  portion  of  this  subject  was 
written,  our  feelings  have  been  both  dismayed 
and  saddened  by  the  fatal  affray  at  Rath- 
cormac :  that  it  has  been  and  will  be  made  the 
instrument  of  much  evil  cannot  be  denied ;  I 
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have  no  desire  to  trace  the  causes  of  the  dread- 
ful event ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  dwelling  upon 
one  circumstance  connected  with  it. 

Never  was  there  given  to  England  a  more 
touching  picture  of  Irish  desolation  than  that 
which  reached  us  from  the  widow  Ryan,  in  whose 
"haggart"  the  dreadful  tragedy  was  enacted. 
After  describing  the  commencement  of  the 
slaughter,  the  old  woman  unconsciously  draws 
as  affecting  a  picture  of  filial  piety  as  can  be 
conceived. 

''  With  that  I  turned  back,  and  I  met  my 
daughter  in  the  bohreen  ;  and  she  went  with  me, 
guarding  me  with  her  arms  round  my  neck,^'' 

After  describing  how  she  went  to  the  dead 
bodies,  turning  them  over  in  her  agonising 
anxiety,  to  see  if  she  could  discover  her  son, 
she  found  him,  poor  woman  !  at  last. — "  I 
staggered  down  to  him  and  I  caught  his  pulse, 
and  he  had  no  pulse  ;  I  put  my  mouth  to  his 
mouth,  and  he  had  no  breath.  I  then  began 
to  shut  his  eyes  and  close  his  lips ;  and  Dick 
Willis  cried  out  to  me,  '  Don't  stop  his 
breath ;'  '  Oh  !  Dick,'  says  I,  '  he  has  no  breath 
to  stop.'  With  that  I  caught  his  head,  and  my 
daughter  caught  his/ee#,  and  we  stretched  him 
in  his  blood  where  he  lay.     And  though  my 
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eye-balls  are  like  two  burning  coals,  /  cried  no 
tear  since" 

Is  not  the  poor  widow's  tale  a  more  perfect, 
though  more  painful,  illustration  of  the  subject 
of  "  Irish  Ruins,"  than  "  Way-side  Remini- 
scences"' could  furnish?  It  was  spoken  by 
the  heart ;  and  in  every  heart  it  will  find  an 
echo. 

There  is  not  as  much  wild  pathos  in  the 
few  words  uttered  by  the  widow  of  Rathcormac 
as  in  many  episodes  of  distress  which  I  have 
heard;  but  it  is  strongly  concentrated — the 
agony  is  fearfully  condensed.  —  "I  put^  my 
mouth  to  his  mouth,  and  he  had  no  breath  /" 
Only  a  mother  can  understand  the  strength  of 
the  description.  It  makes  my  blood  run  cold. 
They  say  the  words  are  not  the  words  of  the 
widow — that  they  were  uttered  for  her,  to  serve 
party  purposes,  by  some  ingenious  dealer  in 
spoken  and  printed  fiction.  I,  for  one,  take  no 
heed  of  this  assertion.  It  is  impossible  to  coin 
such  truth;  no  human  tongue  could  have  ut- 
tered— no  pen  could  have  transcribed  them', 
unless  under  the  influence  of  natuhe,  strong 
as  that  in  the  bosom  of  the  widow  bereaved  of 
her  children.  It  is  a  terrible  note  upon  a  ter- 
rible chapter  in   Irish  history;  and  it  will  be 
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fearfully  used  by  those  time-out-of-mind  curses 
of  Ireland — her  Friends  ! 

"  The  four  winds  of  heaven  have  been  blow- 
ing upon  my  head  these  sixty  years,"  said  an 
old  beggar  to  me,  "  until  they  have  hardly  left 
a  grey  hair  to  cover  it."  There  was  a  perfect 
picture  of  desolation  in  that  little  sentence. 
The  language  of  Irish  metaphor  is  so  strong 
that  it  bears  thinking  over  ;  turn  it  as  you  will 
it  is  complete — there  is  no  flaw  in  its  construc- 
tion— it  is  at  once  pathetic  and  forcible.  I 
often  call  to  mind  the  venerable  man  who  had 
thus  so  happily  expressed  the  loneliness  of  his 
situation.  Clooney  Blaney  passed  his  latter 
years  in  migrating  from  parish  to  parish,  and 
from  ruin  to  ruin ;  he  was  fond  of  the  "  ould 
places  ;""  though,  unlike  the  "  Old  Mortality  '"* 
of  the  great  master  spirit  of  our  age,  he  had  no 
desire  to  restore  inscriptions  or  preserve  monu- 
ments, he  took  much  pleasure  in  patching  up 
holes  in  crumbling  walls,  and  spent  the  long 
days  of  summer,  bare-headed,  as  indeed  he 
always  was,  within  their  precincts. 

Of  all  the  ruins  in  my  neighbourhood,  he 
seemed  most  to  delight  in  those  of  the  seven 
castles  of  Clomines.  Whether  it  was  that  they 
afforded  him  more  extensive  wandering-room, 
being  scattered  some  on  the  very  brink   of  the 
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Scar,  some  far  in  the  green  and  beautiful 
meadow,  I  know  not;  but  I  have  often  seen 
Clooney's  bald  head  peeping  above  the  gigantic 
trees  of  ivy  that  waved  their  sombre  shining 
leaves  in  the  gay  sun,  and  heard  the  clatter  of 
his  trowel  in  the  grey  twilight  of  evening,  as 
he  pattered  with  the  mortar  or  wet  clay  to 
"  steady,"  as  he  used  to  say,  *'  the  stones — poor 
things  P'  Clooney  could  not  bear  to  see  the 
stone  of  a  ruin  displaced. 

"  It  was  weary  work  for  them  who  put  them 
there,  and  why  should  their  spirits  be  bothered 
by  letting  go  to  destruction  what  we'll  never 
build  the  like  of  again  ?" 

A  very  wealthy  farmer  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
magnificent  castle  of  Coolhul  was  so  seized  by 
the  English  mania  for  whitewashing,  that  he 
actually  expended  much  time  in  '*  making  the 
dirty  baste  of  a  castle  look  dacent  for  onct  in 
its  life" — he  whitewashed  it,  inside  and  outside, 
even  the  splendid  oaken  beams  underwent  an 
ablution.  Some  one  told  Clooney  of  this,  and 
never  was  "  gaberlunzie"  so  enraged :  he  set 
out  on  a  journey  of  twelve  long  Irish  miles 
about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  before  the  next 
evening,  by  dint  of  scrubbing  and  washing, 
had  succeeded  in  restoring  the  north  wall  of  the 
building  to  its  original  hue.     The  farmer  knew 
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there  was  no  use  in  contending  with  Clooney, 
so  after  in  vain  endeavouring  to  persuade  him 
that  the  castle  looked  better,  that  that  was  the 
way  they  "  sarved  ould  English  ruins  in  Eng- 
land," and  repeating  to  no  purpose,  all  the 
reasons  in  favour  of  whitewashing  he  had  ever 
heard  or  imagined,  he  permitted  the  eccentric 
old  man  to  have  his  own  way  and,  after  a  fort- 
night's hard  labour,  Clooney  declared  that 
*'  the  darlint  ould  castle  again  looked  fit  to  be 
seen." 

I  met  him,  or  rather  saw  him  once,  seated  on 
the  bridge  of  Tintern,  not  the  Monmouthshire 
Tintern,  but  its  Irish  namesake.  The  abbey 
is  the  residence,  or  rather  ought  to  be  the  resi- 
dence, of  the  Colclough  absentees.  It  is,  how- 
ever, but  justice  to  Mr.  Colclough  to  admit, 
that  he  has  appointed  an  agent  whose  example 
and  whose  precepts  are  of  infinite  service  to  the 
country  ;  upright,  honourable,  and  sincere,  the 
agent  of  that  happily  managed  property  has 
proved  himself  the  worthy  son  of  a  worthy 
father,  and  is  both  beloved  and  respected 
throughout  the  country. 

"  I'm  lookin  at  that  fine  ould  place  with  a 
glad  heart,  lady,"  said  Clooney:  "  IVe  been 
outside  every  taste  of  that  beautiful  abbey  this 
morning,  and  sorra  as  much  as  the  paring  of 
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your  nail  out  o'  place  :  all  the  stones  firm,  and 
the  ould  ancient  mortar  as  firm  as  the  stones ; 
my  eyes  never  ache  looking  at  a  fine  even  wall, 
and  it's  a  good  thing  to  see  so  holy  a  building 
so  looked  after  ;  the  pigs  and  the  rooks  are  the 
worst  enemies  I  have :  the  pigs  do  be  always 
rooting  at  my  walls,  and  the  crows — ah  !  it's 
they's  the  bad  stonemasons — it  takes  all  the 
little  thrifle  I  begs,  and  all  the  lime  I  gathers, 
to  stop  up  the  holes  of  them  big  black  birds. 
It's  a  fine  thing  to  keep  a  vow ;  1*11  tell 
your  honour  the  vow  the  man  who  built  that 
holy  abbey  made,  and  then  I'll  insense  you 
into  my  own  vow.  I  have  heard,  and  believe 
it,  that  a  great  Earl  of  Pembroke,  William  by 
name,  made  an  offering  to  found  an  abbey  in 
that  place  where  he  should  first  arrive  in  safety, 
being  out  at  sea  in  a  desperate  storm.  Well, 
the  blessed  wather  he  landed  in,  and  in  safety, 
sure  enough,  was  the  beautiful  bay  of  Bannow 
down  below  ;  and  if  you  look  you  will  see  the 
euros  ould  church  by  the  same  name  at  the 
other  side.  Well,  he  was  unlike  many  of  the 
new  gentry,  for  he  thought  of  his  word,  and 
dedicated  this  abbey  to  the  Virgin  (holy  be  her 
name  !)  and  settled  a  convent  of  monks  that  he 
brought  from  an  abbey  called  Tin  tern,  in 
foreign  parts,  into  it ;  and  even  when  he  was  on 
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his  death-bed  he  left  it  with  his  beautiful  lady 
to  look  to  the  comfort  of  these  holy  monks. 
Myself  can't  think  of  the  half  of  those  that 
came  after  him,  only  I  know  that  great  Tory 
Queen  Elizabeth  (and  by  the  same  token  it's 
red  her  hair  turned  just  with  the  heat  of  the 
devil's  fire  in  her  head) — well,  she  took  upon 
herself,  to  be  sure,  to  give  away  the  blessed 
abbey  lands  to  one  Tony  Colclough  for  a 
dirty  turn  he  did,  as  I  have  heard,  though  as 
I  wasn't  by,  and  there'*s  as  many  lies  almost  in 
printed  books  as  there  do  be  upon  peoples' 
tongues,  why,  I  can't  spake  for  certain,  nor 
wouldn't  in  regard  of  the  people  that's  in  it 
now,  which  they  are  not,  being  in  England." 

*'How  are  lies  to  get  into  printed  books  ?** 
I  inquired  of  poor  Clooney,  repressing  a  smile 
at  the  same  time. 

"  Augh  !"  exclaimed  Clooney,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  ''  sure  there's  nothing  more  natural 
than  to  believe  that  them  who  would  tossicate 
the  air  with  their  lies,  would  dirty  the  white 
paper  with  the  same.  I've  a  great  dread  of 
them  book  writers ;  I  never  see  one  to  my 
knowledge  but  onct,  and  he  was  no  ways  differ- 
ing from  other  people  ;  a  great  man  I  heard, 
with  a  paper  up  in  Dublin." 

'*  And  so  there  was  nothing  particular  about 
that  gentleman's  appearance,  Clooney  .?" 
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"  Nothing  that  I  remember  :  it/s  a  long  time 
ago,  to  be  sure ;  but,  yes,  there  was.  I  heard 
say  that  he  bet  Father  Roche  by  three  tumblers, 
and  walked  steady  afther  it,  and  sure  that  was 
a  proof  to  the  wide  world  what  a  head  he 
had !" 

'*  So  it  was,  but  you  promised  to  tell  me  the 
reason  of  your  own  vow.  Is  it  true,  as  I  have 
heard,  that  you  have  taken  an  obligation  on 
yourself  never  to  wear  a  hat,  and  wander  over 
Ireland  until  your  death,  repairing  the  ruins  of 
your  country  ?" 

"  It  is,  ma'am,"  replied  Clooney,  "  every 
word  of  it  true :  but  if  you  plaze  Fd  rather  not 
tell  it  to  you  here,  for  the  people  do  be  passing, 
so  we'll  go  across  the  bohreen  and  into  the 
meadow  by  the  strame,  and  there,  if  you  wish, 
I'll  tell  you  every  word  of  my  history  :  not 
that  there's  much  in  the  differ  between  it  and 
any  Irish  history  going,  they're  too  much  alike, 
that's  the  worst  of  them." 

I  followed  Clooney,  and  as  the  old  man 
trudged  on  before,  I  could  not  avoid  registering 
in  my  memory  the  picture  he  presented ;  the 
few  hairs  which,  according  to  his  own  observa- 
tion, "  the  winds  had  left  to  cover  his  bare 
head,"  when  unmoved  by  the  air,  fell  over  his 
shoulders  in  two  or  three  long  thin  tresses,  now 
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floating  around  him  like  a  halo,  and  then  twist- 
ing into  elfin  locks  at  either  side  of  his  bald 
crown  :  slung  across  his  shoulder  was  his  beg- 
ging bag,  patched  with  pieces  of  blue,  red,  or 
grey  stuff,  and  his  sturdy  staff,  from  the  top  of 
which,  suspended  by  a  string,  hung  his  trowel, 
was  a  genuine  shillala,  armed  with  a  ferule,  so 
that  it  might  serve  either  for  climbing  or  fight- 
ing ;  he  was  firm  and  erect  in  his  carriage,  and 
as  he  wended  his  way,  first  removing  a  car 
which  was  turned  up  upon  its  wheels  to  stop  a 
gap,  then  striking  his  staff  firmly  into  the 
ground,  as  if  he  delighted  to  see  how  deep  it 
would  go,  as  a  specimen  of  the  strength  of  his 
arm,  it  was  impossible  not  to  see  in  him  the 
wreck  of  much  bodily  and  mental  power;  and 
I  called  to  mind  sundry  stories  of  poor  Clooney 
which  represented  him  at  once  eccentric  and 
superior  to  his  associates,  if  indeed  the  peasants, 
among  whom  he  only  passed  occasionally,  de- 
served to  be  so  called. 

The  spot  he  chose  for  his  communication  was — 

"  Where  shady  pathways  to  a  valley  led, 
A  weeping  willow  lay  upon  that  stream ; 
And  all  around  the  fountain's  brink  were  spread 
Wide-branching  trees,  with  dark  green  leaf  rich  clad. 
Forming  a  doubtful  twilight — desolate  and  sad  !" 
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The  very  air  seemed  weighed  nearer  to  the 
earth  by  sadness.  As  I  looked  upon  the  sky, 
its  blue  clear  canopy  grew  grey  and  dim,  and 
the  stream  murmured  hoarsely  amongst  the 
sedges.  Clooney  was  seated  on  a  block  of  red 
granite,  probably  one  which  had  not  been  needed 
for  the  completion  of  the  bridge ;  he  had  un- 
slung  his  wallet,  and  placed  it  by  his  side  on  the 
ground,  his  staff  and  trowel  resting  on  it.  I 
could  hardly  tell  what  made  old  "  Grey  Jacket," 
his  sobriquet  amongst  the  peasantry,  so  inte- 
resting to  me  at  that  moment :  I  suppose  it 
was  his  being  so  admirably  in  keeping  with  the 
scene— the  turrets  of  Tintern  Abbey  to  the 
right  just  peering  amid  the  trees;  one  arch  of 
the  old  bridge  we  had  stood  upon  seen  above 
the  swelling  hill,  and  looking  more  calmly 
beautiful  than  ever  it  had  looked  before— at 
least  to  me — with  its  fringe  of  blossoming 
wall-flowers,  and  its  patches  of  moss,  green, 
grey,  and  brown,  nature's  own  cunning  em- 
broidery :  then,  from  far  away,  the  boom  of  the 
fearful  ocean  came  upon  the  ear,  and  I  saw  over 
the  cliffs  which  skirted  its  shores  the  wavering 
and  shining  wings  of  the  snowy  sea-gulls,  as 
they  hovered  for  a  moment  in  mid  air,  and  then 
disappeared  into  the  bay.  So  still,  so  calmly 
still  was  the  scene,  that  I   felt  startled  when 
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Clooney's  voice  exclaimed  "  There's  a  soft  seat 
for  you,  lady  dear,  upon  the  stump  of  that  ould 
tree,  and  you  have  no  occasion  to  fear  toads  or 
sarpints,  or  anything  of  that  sort ;  I  dare  say 
you  know  why  yourself;"  and  the  old  man  smiled 
half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  at  the  allusion  the 
Irish  are  so  fond  of  making  to  the  powers  of 
Saint  Patrick. 

"  Were  you  ever  in  Connamara,  Dick  Mar- 
tin's kingdom,  as  I've  heard  it  called  lately, 
though  that   same  gentleman's  dead  this  good 

while  r 

"  Never." 

"  An  more's  the  shame  an'  the  pity,"  he  re- 
plied, "  for  Connamara  flogs  the  lakes,  and  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  and  the  caves  of  Mitchels- 
town,  for  bare  grandeur  ;  it's  a  wonderful  place 
entirely  ;  so  desolate,  so  lonely-looking,  with 
nothing  to  disturb  the  clouds  but  an  eagle  fly- 
ing through  them,  and  the  '  sough  '  of  the  wind 
among  the  rocks  is  like  the  moaning  of  dead 
thousands  ;  it's  a  wonderful  district  entirely — 
and  forrinners,  to  look  at  it,  would  think  there 
could  be  but  small  pleasure  in  living  in  such  a 
place :  but  it's  very  quare  to  see  how  people 
take  delight  in  what  they're  used  to.  To  my 
thinking  it  used  to  be  the  joysomest  place  in 
the  wide  world.     Well,  lady,   I   was  born  and 
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bred  up  just  on  the  borders  of  Connamara,  and 
had  the  run  of  the  house  of  one  Terence 
O'Toole." 

"  O'Toole  of  Mount  Brandon  !"  I  exclaimed. 

'^  Mount  Brandon  was  its  English  name,  to 
be  sure ;  but  the  gentleman  was  beyond  your 
memory,  died  before  your  time." 

"  He  did ;  but  I  have  often  heard  both  of 
his  talents  and  eccentricities.  So  you  were 
really  brought  up  by  Terence  O'Toole — by  a 
man  whose  ancestral  property  extended  to 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  green  and  fertile 
acres,  whose  power  was  that  of  a  despot   over 

his  tenantry,   and   who  died Do,   Clooney, 

tell  me  how  he  died  ?" 

"  Avich  !  how  fond  people  are  to  know  how 
people  die,  and  yet,  to  my  thinking,  people's 
deaths  have  a  sort  of  relationship  with  their 
lives  ;  your  quiet  careful  men  die  in  their  beds, 
while  others,  great,  good,  and  of  high  blood, 
maybe  have  no  bed  to  die  on.  Well,  lady,  I 
have  heard  tell  that  Terence  O'Toole  was,  in 
his  youth,  the  handsomest  man  ever  born  in 
Ireland,  and  that's  saying  a  bould  word  :  he 
carried  everything  before  him  in  college 
with  his  head,  and  everything  out  of  it  with 
his  sword  or  pistol,  for  he  had  a  dead  thrust 
with    the   one,    and    a   dead    bullet    with    the 
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other  ;  he  never  put  up  with  an  affront,  nor  ever 
gave  the  wall  to  an  inferior — or  a  superior ;  he 
was  the  devil  for  making  love,  which  gave  him 
some  trouble  in  Ireland,  but  in  far  countries 
none  at  all,  for  there,  I  heard  say,  it's  the  ladies 
make  love  to  the  gentlemen  :  he  was  always  the 
finest-bred  rnan   in    the  company,  mighty  civil 
and  courteous,  and  christian-like  too,  for  when- 
ever he  shot  a  man  in  a.  jewel '^  he  would  always 
kneel  down  by  the  side  of  the  corpse  and  ax  its 
forgiveness,  which  the  whole  country  considered 
very  condescending  in  the  same  gentleman  :  he 
was  also  the  finest  dancer  in  France,  and  the 
best  singer  in  Rome,  when  he  was  there — one 
who  knew  said  that  a  French   queen,  who  was 
afterwards  beheaded,  was  deeply  in  love   with 
him.     In  the  thick  of  his  young  days  his  father 
died,  and  left  him  a  power  of  land  and  a  power 
of  debts,  but  he  didn't  think  it  behouldin'  him 
to  mind  either  the  one  or  the  other,  though,  like 
a  thrue  patriot,  he  gave  up  all  foreign  company- 
keeping,  and  resolved  to  spend  his  money  like  a 
prince  in  his  own   counthry.     So  fond   was  he 
of  Mount  Brandon,  that  he  wouldn't  be  in  par- 
liament, and  was  quite  satisfied   with  returning 
the  members  without  thinking  of  being  a  mem- 
ber himself:  he  made  it  a  boast  too  that  not  a 
*  Duel. 
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member  should  ever  spend  a  farthing  in  trating 
the  men,  only  all  at  his  expense.  A  six  weeks' 
election  was  nothing  in  those  times,  open  house 
for  all  comers  and  goers,  whiskey  on  draft  for 
the  poor,  and  claret  on  draft  for  the  rich;  nothing 
but  feasting  and  fighting.  Ah  I  Ireland  will 
never  see  such  times  again  !" 

'•  I  hope  not  T'  I  ejaculated,  as  the  vision  of 
duels  and  shillalas  rose  before  me,  "I  hope 
not !"  I  think  Clooney  looked  at  me  reproach- 
fully ;  I  am  not  quite  certain,  but  I  think  he 
did. 

"Those  were  his  young  days,"  he  continued, 
"  and  I  suppose  he  thought  they  could  never 
have  an  end ;  and,  to  be  sure,  every  one  in  the 
counthry  thought  it  high  time  for  him  to  marry, 
but  he  did  not  think  so  himself,  for  his  eye  was 
set  on  a  farmer's  daughter  on  the  estate,  a  young 
and  beautiful  girl,  who  loved  him,  as  no  one  ever 
loved  him  before  or  since.  She  proved  that,  by 
bearing  shame  for  his  sake ;  and  God  knows, 
the  memory  of  that  poor  girl's  love  is  tould  by 
the  ould  people  of  Connamara  to  this  day,  the 
same  as  they'd  tell  of  a  ghost,  to  warn  their 
dauirhters  from  danG:er.  Her  father  was  a 
could,  proud  man,  of  an  ancient  family,  and  she 
was  the  only  dote,  and  proud  he  was  of  the 
admiration  bestowed  upon  her  by  high  and  low  ; 
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though  little  he  thought   what   was  to  follow  : 

but  when  it  was  made  plain  to  him,  he   said  no 

hard  word  to  her,  but  he  took   her  hand,  and 

walked  her  out  of  their  house,  and  took  the  key 

out  of  the  door,  and   nine  straws   out  of   the 

thatch,  and  he  left  !ier  weeping  in  a  neighbour's 

house,  and  went    up  to  the  Mount,  which   was 

thronged  with  company,    and    walked  straight 

into  the  hall,  where  they  were  at  their  wine  after 

dinner  ;  and  the  masther  never  saw  him  till  he 

stood  at  the  foot  of  his  table,  white  as   a  sheet, 

and   his   teeth   chattering.     And  the  ould  man 

laid  the  key  of  the  farm   and  the  nine  straws 

upon   the   table  without  a  word ;  and,  having 

done  that,  he  knelt  down  upon  his  bended  knees, 

and  he  riz  his  long  lean   arms  above  his   white 

head,  and  he  cursed   Terence   O 'Toole,  with  a 

curse  that  came  slow  and   heavy  from  his  lips, 

and  that  no  one  in  all  that  grand  company  had 

power  to  stop ;  and  when  he  had  finished  cursing, 

he  turned  his  back  upon  them  all,  and   stalked 

right   away,   without    another  word   or  a  sign. 

It  struck   the  masther,  that   if  he  acted   so,  he 

might   ill    use  the  poor  girl,   upon   whom    his 

heart  had  been  so  set.     And  as  soon  as  he  could 

he  got  away  to  see  after  her.    He  heard  that  she 

had  been  taken  suddenly  in   her  trouble  in  the 

neighbour's  house,  and  that  now  she  had  a  babby 
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on  her  bosom.  Well,  to  be  sure,  he  ordered 
everything  for  her  like  a  lady,  and  went  home, 
consoling  himself  for  the  sin,  with  thinking  of 
all  the  good  he  would  do  for  her,  and  for  every 
one  else  ;  and  how  he  would  get  her  proud  father 
over.  But  before  the  morning  broke  he  was 
waked  by  the  small  cry  of  a  babby  under  his 
window,  and  he  called  up  the  ould  housekeeper, 
for  his  heart  mistrusted,  and  she  took  it  in  ;  and 
tljere  was  a  taste  of  a  note  from  the  grandfather 
pinned  on  its  breast;  and  when  he  read  the 
note  (no  one  ever  saw  that  scrap  from  that  day 
to  this)  he  flew  to  the  cabin  she'd  been  in,  and 
there  was  the  woe  of  the  world ;  for  the  ould 
man  had  first  stole  away  the  babby,  coaxed  the 
stupid  woman  that  had  charge  of  it  to  let  him 
have  it  to  show  its  father;  come  back  in  no 
time,  and,  while  the  nurse  slept,  rolled  his  poor, 
feeble,  helpless  girl  up  in  the  blanket  as  she 
lay,  and  carried  her,  God  knows  where.  Well, 
to  be  sure,  O'Toole  roused  the  counthry,  and, 
for  that  the  snow  lay  deep  on  the  ground,  they 
tracked  the  old  man's  steps  to  the  border  of  a 
broad  lake,  and  there,  lady,  the  mark  of  the 
feet  ended  ;   but  the  ice  of  the  water  was  broken, 

and  destroyed  at  the  edge,  and  under  it !" 

"  Good  God  !"    I   exclaimed,  petrified  with 
horror. 
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"  Ay,  sure  enough,  lady,  the  proud  ould 
man  had  buried  his  own  and  his  child's  disho- 
nour under  that  ice  !*'  He  paused,  and  then 
continued.  "  The  gentleman  took  no  pains  to 
hide  his  sorrow ;  and  the  monument  to  her 
memory  was  put  up  of  beautiful  white  marvel; 
and  some  talked  of  her  end,  hut  more  talked  of 
O' Toole's  generosity." 

The  world,  I  thought  to  myself,  was  the 
same  then  as  it  is  now. 

"  I  have  heard  tell,"  recommenced  Clooney, 
"  that  the  masther  was  never  to  say  like  him- 
self afther  that  day;  he  took  on  more  than  ever 
with  the  fighting  and  the  drinking,  and  seemed 
for  a  time  to  love  nothing  but  the  hounds. 
But  a  talk  of  great  trouble  came  over  the  place, 
and  the  great  gentleman  was  afraid  to  go  oH* 
his  own  land,  for  fear  of  being  took  ;  and  then 
came  a  dissolate  of  parliament,  and  he  was  ad- 
vised to  go  in,  and  so  he  did ;  and  promised 
the  gentleman  he  had  got  in  before  a  situation. 
Well,  he  went  off  in  great  grand  style  to 
Dublin,  where  the  parliament  was  then  ;  and 
some  English  lady  at  the  castle,  with  thousands, 
fell  in  love  with  him  and  married  him,  though 
he  never  held  up  his  head  like  a  man  afther. 
She  was  a  weakly,  conceited  little  lady,  and 
was  never  to  say  asy  till  she  got  him  to  Lon- 
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don  ;  and  I've  seen  a  deal  in  my  life,  but  I  never 
yet  saw  the  Irish  fortune,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
remnants  of  one,  that  could  stand  London. 

The  master,  when  he  would  come  home,  was 
not  like  himself,  but  chuff  and  rough  ;  and 
the  expenses  at  the  Mount  made  less,  and  many 
retainers  turned  off,  and  ancient  residenters  cast 
away,  and  the  family  seldom  in  it,  and  the 
masther  high  and  up  like  with  the  gentry.  I 
remember  once  he  went  as  foreman  to  the  grand 
jury  with  padlocks  on  his  pockets,  and  when 
asked  why,  he  made  answer,  he  was  afraid  to  go 
among  such  a  pickpocketing  set  without  them  ; 
and  so  they  challenged  him  to  fight,  and  it 
was  a  fine  sight  to  see  them  all  go  out  one 
afther  the  other,  and  he  flinging  away,  winging 
one,  laming  another,  and  so  on ;  but  he  be- 
haved mighty  like  a  gentleman  all  through,  for 
he  did  not  shoot  one  of  them  dead.  Another 
election  came  on,  and  who  should  start  against 
the  masther,  but  the  very  gentleman  that  he 
had  brought  in  so  often — set  up  against  him  upon 
his  own  ground,  out  of  revenge  for  his  forget- 
ting the  situation  he  promised — and  such  a  con- 
test ! — the  ouldest  people  in  the  counthry  never 
remembered  the  like.  The  luck  of  the  O'Tooles 
turned;  he  fought- — was  wounded — and  lost 
the  election.     This  was  not  long  before  the  Re- 
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hellion  ;  and  sure  any  one  then  would  know 
that  throubles  were  coming,  both  to  the  ould 
residenters  and  the  country  itself.  'Where's 
your  mistress  ?'  said  the  masther  to  the  ould 
housekeeper,  and  she  handing  him  a  drink  of 
whey  out  of  a  silver  pint.  '  My  lady's  in  her 
own  room,  very  bad  with  the  narvous  disorder,' 
replied  the  ould  woman.  '  And  my  sons,  where 
are  they  ?*•  '  Indeed,  then,  they  are  just  amus- 
ing themselves  with  shooting  each  other  for 
divarshun,  now  the  bother  of  an  election  is 
over.'  '  This  is  not  wine-whey,'  said  the  poor 
gentleman.  '  My  grief,  no,  sir ;  but  it's  good 
two  milk,*  she  made  answer.  '  Sorra  a  drop  of 
wine  in  the  cellars  ;  and  the  devil  of  a  marchant 
has  sent  in  an  execution,  over  eleven  hundred, 
for  his  bill,  and  no  one  here  strong  enough  to 
keep  it  out ;  only  I  oughtn't  to  be  telling  you 
the  throuble,  my  darlint  masther,  while  the 
weakness  is  on  you.'  She  might  well  think  of 
the  wakeness,  and  he  almost  fainting.  '  Where's 
the  boy  V  said  he  again  ;  and  by  '  the  boy,'  he 
meant  me.  '  He's  below,'  she  said,  '  afther 
hiding  some  of  the  plate  under  the  turf-rick, 
for  fear  of  them  vagabonds  seeing  it.'  '  Send 
him  up,'  says  the  master ;  and  though  I'd  the 
run  of  the  house  all  my  life,  it  was  the  first 
time  I  was  ever  had  up  before  him.     He  called 
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me  to  his  bed-side,  he  put  His  hand  upon  my 
head,  and  looked  for  full  five  minutes  in  my 
face ;  he  then  sighed  out  from  the  deep  of  his 
heart,  and  turned  upon  the  bed.  '  May  I  go, 
your  honour  ?''  I  said.  '  Aye/  he  made  answer, 
*  do  ;  why  should  you  not  go,  poor  boy  ?  those 
I  trusted  in  are  all  gone.'  '  Maybe  your 
honour  would  let  me  try  to  turn  the  luck,  by 
staying,'  I  made  answer.  He  held  his  hand 
over  the  side  of  the  bed ;  I  fell  on  my  knees 
and  kissed  it ;  and  I  never  left  him  from  that 
day  to  the  day  of  his  death." 

The  old  man,  overcome  by  the  full  gush  of 
remembrance,  laid  his  head  on  his  hands,  and 
continued  silent  for  some  minutes. 

"  The  young  gentlemen  (he  had  but  the  two) 
were  fine,  proud,  wilful  boys ;  that  on  the  tip 
top  of  an  English  education  had  been  learnt 
what  faults  their  father  had  done ;  and  indeed 
they  did  pretty  much  the  same  themselves,  only 
in  a  different  way,  siding  with  their  mother 
against  him  :  and  she  had  none  of  the  great  love 
for  her  husband  which  makes  people  cling  to 
the  throuble  sooner  than  lave  the  throubled. 
I'm  not  going  to  set  up  but  what  the  masther 
was  hard  to  bear  with ;  he  certainly  was.  Yet 
any  way,  she  soon  took  herself  and  her  children 
off  to   England,  to   her  relations — poor  wake 
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lady  !  The  best  property  that  could  be  sould 
was  sould  ;  and,  at  last,  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
tenants  who  had  been  made  over  with  the  land 
to  the  new  proprietors,  the  house  of  Mount 
Brandon  would  have  been  badly  kept;  but 
they  were  ever  and  always  sending  a  pig,  or  a 
fat  sheep,  or  something  on  the  sly,  to  the  house- 
keeper, who  knew  they  war  for  the  masther's 
use,  and  he  none  the  wiser.  Oh  !  'tis  untold 
what  I've  seen  him  suffer ;  trying,  in  his  grey- 
headed years,  to  swallow  the  pride :  and  when 
at  last  we  found  that  some,  though  they  knew 
he  had  nothing  but  his  body  to  give,  wanted 
that  to  rot  in  a  jail,  we  were  night  and  day  on 
the  watch  to  keep  them  out ;  and  one  night  the 
masther  says,  in  his  strange  way  that  there  was 
no  gainsaying,  'It's  a  fine  clear  night,  and  I 
should  like  to  walk  to  the  ruin  by  the  side  of  the 
monument.'  I  couldn't  tell  you  how  his  health 
had  gone  and  his  strength  along  with  it  ;  every- 
thing but  his  pride.  And  the  ould  house- 
keeper and  myself  went  along  with  him ;  and 
he  romanced  so  much  as  we  went,  first  about  one 
thing  and  then  about  the  other,  that  I  thought 
the  throuble  had  turned  his  brain.  It  was  a 
clear,  moonshiny  night,  and  the  stars  were 
beaming  along  the  sky,  now  in,  now  out ;  and 
he  sat  down    upon   an   ancient   stone,  as   this 
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might  be,  and  he  says, — I  remember  the  very 
words— 

"  '  Boy,'  says  he,  '  the  time  will  be,  and  that 
not  long  off,  when  what  little  respect  belongs  to 
ould  families  and  ould  ruins  will  be  done  away 
entirely  ;  and  the  world  will  hear  tell  of  ould 
customs  and  the  like  ;  but  they  will  look  round 
upon  the  earth  for  them  in  vain — they  will  be 
clean  gone  !  If  I  had  my  life  to  begin  over 
again,  I'd  take  great  delight  in  restoring  all 
them  things.  It's  no  wonder  I  should  have 
sympathy  with  ruins ;  I,  who  have  ruined,  and 
am  ruined.' 

"  '  Sir/  said  the  old  housekeeper,  who  was 
hard  of  hearing,  and  stupid  when  she  did  hear, 
*  Sir,'  said  she,  '  sure  Michelawn  and  the  boys 
might  mend  the  ruins  up  of  this  ould  chapel,  if 
it's  any  fancy  for  it  you  have.'  So  he  looked  at 
me,  and  smiled  a  sort  of  a  smile,  could  and 
chilly,  without  any  thing  happy  in  it;  like  the 
smile  you  see  sometimes  upon  the  lips  of  a 
corpse  when  the  mouth  falls  a  little — a  gasping 
smile.  '  Sir,'  keeps  on  the  ould  silly  craythur, 
'  come  away  home,  for  it  isn't  safe  for  you  to 
be  anything  like  out  of  the  house,  which  you 
havn't  been  for  many  a  long  month  before.' 

"  '  True,'  said  he,  '  true,  just  let  me  look 
here  ;'  and  he   turned   to  where   the  little   mo- 
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nument  stood  to  the  poor  girl's  lemembrance, 
and  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  marble  urn,  which 
was  at  the  top,  and  drew  it  back  on  a  suddent, 
as  if  he  had  not  thought  that  it  would  have  been 
so  could.  He  then  rooted  with  his  stick  among 
the  buttercups  and  daisies  that  grew  about  it ; 
and  with  a  quick  thought,  flung  off  his  hat,  and 
fell  on  his  knees  upon  the  grass.  As  he  fell,  so, 
four  men,  vagabonds  of  the  law,  sprung  on 
him.  Whether  he  felt  their  hould  or  not  is 
between  him  an'  heaven ;  but  this  I  do  know, 
that  when  I  looked  in  his  face,  as  they  held  him 
up  off  the  grass,  he  was  dead." 

"  And  that  was  the  end  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  most  accomplished  Irishman  of  the  last 
century  !" 

"  It  was  his  end,  God  help  us !  And  the 
murdering  villians  kept  possession  of  the  body 
for  debt.  The  neighbouring  gentry  would 
not  suffer  it,  and  offered  to  pay  the  money  ; 
but  his  ould  tenants  would  not  hear  of  that ; 
they  rose  to  a  man,  over  the  estates  which  had 
once  belonged  to  him  and  his,  battled  the  limbs 
of  the  law  out  of  possession,  and  gave  the 
masther  the  finest  wake  and  funeral  that  the 
counthry  had  seen  for  fifty  years.  There  was 
a  hard  fight  betwixt  them  and  the  constables 
when  the  body  was  moving,   but  they  bet  them 
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off.  And  then  —  whew! — who  would  follow 
them  into  the  Connamara  hills  !" 

*'  What  became  of  his  sons  ?" 

"  They  are  both  dead  :  nor  is  there  one  stone 
upon  another  of  Mount  Brandon.*" 

"  But  your  obligation  ?" 

"  Ay  !  didn't  you  hear  that  he  wished  the 
ould  ruins  of  ould  Ireland  looked  to?" 

"  True  ;  but  why  do  you  wear  no  hat  ?" 

*'  Didn't  he,  who  was  so  high,  so  great,  die 
that  bitter  night,  bareheaded  ?" 

The  old  man's  eyes  were  moist  with  tears. 

"  One  other  question,  Clooney ;  the  poor 
girl's  child — the  baby  who  wailed  beneath  his 
window  ?" 

"  Didn't  he  call  me  *■  boy,'  and  give  me  his 
hand  to  kiss ;  and  don'  t  I  do  pilgrimage 
through  the  world  for  the  sins  of  my  father  and 
my  mother  !  The  poorgiiTs  babby  was  the  only 
child  that  loved  him  !" 


RUINS. 

PART  III. 

THE  OLD  EAGLE. 

The  sun  was  sinking  behind  a  mimic  forest  of 
mingled  oak  and  elm,  whose  foliage  was  beau- 
tifully varied,  at  intervals,  by  a  beech  or  larch  » 
— still  more  rarely  by  a  dark  green  holly-tree 
of  magnificent  growth.  The  wood  upon  which 
I  looked  had  the  advantage  of  being  planted  on 
the  brow  and  declivity  of  an  extent  of  rising 
ground  which  deepened  into  a  verdant  valley. 
The  clustering  plantations  formed  a  perfect 
crescent,  shading  the  beautiful  vale  completely 
from  the  northern  and  eastern  winds,  and 
leaving  an  opening  for  the  soft  southern 
breezes  to  breathe  upon  one  of  the  most  culti- 
vated scenes  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  visit  in 
Ireland, — where  art  and  care  have  done  so 
little,  and  Nature  so  much. 
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The  principal  object  in  the  valley  was  -a 
straggling  picturesque  building,  which  had 
been  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  remained  to  be  finished  during  the 
dynasty  of  William  the  Fourth.  A  Gothic 
tower — a  Roman  arch — a  steeple— a  cottage 
front — an  Ionic  column  —  and  half-a-dozen 
other  classes  of  architecture,  that  would  both 
puzzle  and  horrify  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  if 
he  could  arise  from  his  grave — were  "  com- 
bined without  combination."  Some  portions  of 
the  building  were  overgrown  with  ivy,  and 
the  most  luxuriant  creepers  clung,  and  twisted, 
and  formed  a  fantastic  garnishing  from  wall 
to  wall,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  old  house  of 
Ballydunlawn.  A  colony  of  rooks  had  taken 
absolute  possession  of  the  tower's  turrets  ;  and 
very  appropriate  they  looked,  particularly  in 
the  evening,  when,  after  their  predatory  excur- 
sions to  the  adjacent  farms,  they  curved  and 
whirled  in  the  air  over  their  ancient  domicile 
for  full  twenty  minutes  before  returning  to 
their  nests. 

To  the  left  of  this  multitudinous  mass  was  a 
broad  clear  lake,  studded  with  what  might 
pass,  amongst  those  who  knew  no  better,  for 
volcanic  islands,  composed  as  they  were  of 
stones  of  various  hues,   piled  without  regard  to 
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any  species  of  arrangement,  and  too  closely 
united  to  serve  as  habitations  for  the  water- 
fowl. Luckily  for  the  picturesque  effect  of  the 
lake,  wild  flowers,  and  lichens  of  many  colours, 
were  creeping  over  the  stones ;  and  one  island 
appeared  a  perfect  pile  of  many-tinted  gold,  for 
it  was  completely  covered  by  wall-flowers. 
There  they  had  increased  and  multiplied  (to 
use  the  extended  phraseology  of  the  gardener) 
"  since  the  world  was  a  world ;"  and  certainly 
I  never  saw  any  sight  so  gorgeously  beautiful. 
All  the  perfumes  of  Araby  seemed  to  breathe 
over  the  placid  surface  of  that  gentle  lake,  as 
the  breeze  came — now  richly  freighted — and 
now  not  so  heavily — borne  down  by  the  deli- 
cious odours  of  the  golden  island.  I  have  sate 
on  the  bank,  and  could  positively  count  the 
passing  across  my  cheek  of  each  gentle  gale, 
from  the  fading— then  renewing — then  fading 
— then  renewing  perfume.  It  was  all  too 
exquisite  to  sit  beneath  the  shade  of  a  delicate 
Persian  lilac  that  grew  thereon — delicate  even 
in  its  widely-extending  and  towering  height — 
and  see  the  sun  sinking  gradually  behind  that 
forest  hill,  bidding  a  glorious  good-night  to  the 
world  in  which  we  dwell,  and  leaving  the 
sweet  assurance  with  every  tree  and  flower, 
and  bird    and   bee,   that  after   the  dewy  night 
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he  would  again  bless  and  invigorate  them  by 
his  presence  — then  to  gaze  upon  the  lake  look- 
ing so  bright  and  natural  in  its  grotesque  green 
girdle.  Do  what  we  will  with  the  "  watery 
world,"  we  can  neither  change  its  aspect  nor  its 
quality ;  it  will  not  be  moulded  or  adorned  like 
the  earth  ;  nor  will  it  assume  the  fantasies  of 
fire  at  our  pleasure — it  is  ever,  from  the  lake  to 
the  ocean,  "  great,  glorious,  and  free,"  paying 
its  only  tribute  to  the  Almighty  for  the  myste- 
rious power  He  bestowed  upon  it,  by  reflecting 
his  everlasting  skies  on  its  surface  ! — Directly 
above  the  bank,  the  branches  of  my  favourite 
lilac  cross  each  other ;  and  in  doing  so,  form  a 
sort  of  vista,  which  is  terminated  by  the  turrets 
of  the  castle  ;  most  probably  the  oldest  portion 
of  the  incongruous  building.  Over  those  turrets 
the  rooks  are  sporting  with  rather  more  gaiety 
than  befits  the  character  of  such  "  ancient  gen- 
tlemen." Would  that  I  could  understand  their 
language  ! — ''  caw  !  caw  !"  though  it  be,  it  has 
its  varieties  of  sound,  its  different  intonations, 
from  the  deep-toned  "  caw"  of  some  grey- 
headed senator,  to  the  flippant  observation  of 
the  yearling  bird,  anxious  to  be  heard  and 
known  amongst  his  fellows.  It  is  curious  to 
note  the  order  with  which,  after  their  day's 
rambling,  they  arrive  at   their  residence,   pre- 
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ceded  by  the  advanced  guard,  followed  closely 
on  the  wing  by  the  centre,  and  brought  up  in  a 
style  that  would  not  discredit  the  generalship 
of  his  Grace  of  Wellington.  I  believe  rooks, 
from  time  immemorial,  have  been  considered  a 
republic  ;  if  so,  it  is  a  republic  admitting  of  no 
radicalism.  Depend  upon  it,  rooks  are  all  high 
Conservatives ;  their  laws  are  too  wise  to  admit 
of  alteration ;  they  labour  unceasingly  to  keep 
up  the  dignity  of  Church  and  State,  and  uni- 
formly patronise  old  castles,  and  the  trees 
and  turrets  of  every  bishop's  residence  in  the 
three  kingdoms ; — their  nests  descend  from 
father  to  son ;  and  if  by  chance  a  spirit  of  ap- 
propriation enter  into  the  noddle  of  some  cun- 
ning yet  half-witted  bird,  and  he  steal  a  single 
stick  from  his  grand-uncle,  or  grand-aunt  rook, 
observe  his  punishment — why  all  the  senators 
draw  bills  upon  him  immediately,  and  he  dare 
not  so  much  as  defend  the  fabric  he  and  his 
wife  intended  to  call  their  own,  from  spoliation; 
every  stick  is  torn  from  his  nest,  and  he  is  done 
unto  as  he  wanted  to  do  to  others. 

The  rooks  had  all  arrived,  and  were  whirling 
in  the  air^  some  few  only  having  alighted  on 
the  castle  walls,  to  relieve  the  sentries,  or  in- 
quire after  the  health  of  such  as  were  either  too 
old  or  too  young  to  accompany  them  in  their 
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day'*s  search  after  health  and  independence. 
The  water-fowl  were  dimpling  the  lake  in  a 
thousand  places, — now  diving  after  a  silly  fish, 
then  darting  at  some  of  those  animated  gems 
whose  birth  is  ushered  by  the  rising  sun,  and 
who  die  with  the  setting  of  the  same. 

Suddenly  I  heard  the  luintsman's  horn — 
"  Tira  la  !  tira  la  !"  Nothing  could  have  ex- 
ceeded the  tranquillity  of  the  last  hour.  The 
"  caw""  of  the  rooks,  at  its  proper  time,  tells  of 
the  quiet  of  earth  ;  for  only  at  such  hours  do 
they  congregate  in  the  air.  But  the  hunting 
music  burst  upon  my  ear  just  as — (such  is 
human  nature  !) — I  had  almost  wearied  of  the 
surrounding  stillness.  Right  merrily  it  came; — 
at  first  from  beyond  the  tallest  trees, — then  as 
if  the  woods  had  wild  voices  of  their  own,  and 
every  trunk  were  animate  with  life, — then 
nearer, — and  then,  without  heeding  the  regular 
boundaries  of  the  avenue,  men,  horses,  and  dogs 
came  sweeping  down  the  glen,  to  the  wide 
space  fronting  the  entrance  of  Ballydunlawn. 
It  was  a  wild  and  spirit-stirring  sight.  One 
of  the  gentlemen  had  fastened  the  fox's  brush — 
(or,  as  a  cockney  friend  of  mine  irreverently 
called  it,  the  fox's  tail:  heard  ye  ever  the  like, 
0  sons  of  Nimrod  ! — a  fox's  tail  !)—in  his  hat, 
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which  waved,  not  ungracefully,  over  his  shoul- 
der. The  old  huntsman  and  the  whippers-in 
appeared  in  high  spirits ;  and  the  party,  to 
judge  from  the  alacrity  with  which  they  sprang 
off  their  high-mettled  horses,  and  then  bounded 
into  the  great  entrance-hall,  were  not  at  all 
fatigued  by  the  day's  sport.  Every  Irish  hunt, 
be  it  known  to  you,  gentle  English  reader,  has 
its  attendant  fool.  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  my 
giddy-pated  countrymen  ;  but  really  I  never 
could  discover  much  wisdom  in  a  hunting 
party,  and  cannot  but  admit  that  it  would  be 
sadly  at  a  loss  to  find  a  resting-place  amongst 
them.  For  all  that,  I  do  not  exactly  mean  to 
place  the  cap  and  bells  on  all  the  heads  of  the 
hunters;  only  to  repeat  that  every  Irish  hunt 
has  its  attendant  fool — a  sort  of  privileged 
jester — a  "  Wamba,"  favoured  by  all  the 
"  Cedrics"  as  well  as  the  "  Gurths"  of  the 
family.  I  looked  amongst  the  crowd  in  vain 
for  Dominick.  The  horses  and  dogs  were 
diverging  towards  their  stables  and  kennels, 
leaving  only  a  few  stragglers  on  the  lawn — beg- 
gars chiefly,  who  "  follow  the  hunt "  from  the 
well-founded  expectation  of  feasting  off*  the 
scraps  of  the  concluding  feast.  1  could  not  see 
Dominick  anywhere,  and  I  began  to  fear  that 
some  harm  had  happened  to  the  poor  creature, 
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when  I  heard  the  shrill  braying  of  his  donkey 
in  the  wood.  The  bray  was  answered  by  a 
shout  of  laughter  from  the  grooms  At  last  I 
perceived  him  diverging  from  a  thicket,  in  any- 
thing but  a  straight  line.  However  Dominick 
might  feel  disposed,  it  was  evident  that  old 
Fanny,  notwithstanding  her  amiable  name, 
would  only  go  her  own  way, — it  was,  I  confess 
the  truth,  her  usual  habit.  Her  ears,  as  Do- 
minick said  afterwards,  "  had  been  stivered  for 
wickedness  all  day ;"  and  instead  of  going,  as 
the  fool  appeared  to  wish,  towards  the  servants' 
offices,  Dominick  and  his  donkey,  or,  to  write 
correctly,  the  donkey  and  Dominick,  made  to- 
wards the  bank  where  I  had  been  sitting. 

Nothing  could  be  more  grotesque  than  their 
appearance.  Fanny's  long  flexible  ears  were 
adorned  by  bunches  of  many-coloured  feathers, 
and  the  saddle  was  hung  round  with  bits  of  tin, 
broken  scallop-shells,  long  tufts  composed  of 
scarlet  and  green  worsted,  and  a  few  old  hawks' 
bells,  which  jingled  and  tinkled  as  they  drew 
near  the  lake.  My  hero  rode  without  stirrups, 
and  hinted  his  wishes  to  his  Dapple  by  poking 
his  heels  (round  which  were  wound  a  wreath  of 
hawthorn)  into  her  sides.  His  jacket  was  faded 
scarlet,  and  his  ill-fitting  trowsers  were  braced 
over  it  with  pieces  of  green  and  blue  ribbon  ; 
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from  the  top  of  a  conical  cap,  formed  of  grey 
rabbit-skin,  flowed  a  purple  and  yellow  pen- 
non;  and  his  long  arms  embraced  what  ap- 
peared to  me  a  hen-coop. 

''  She  takes  advantage  of  me^  so  she  does,  me 
lady,"  he  exclaimed,  while  letting  the  coop  fall 
on  the  sward,  and  flinging  himself  off  his 
donkey  the  next  moment — "  she  takes  advan- 
tage of  me,  so  she  does,  as  the  Kilkenny  cat 
said  when  she  was  eat  to  the  tail.  She  knew  I 
couldn't  show  my  skill  on  her,  with  that  devil 
of  a  coop  ; — the  curse  of  Crom'ell  on  it  I" 

"  Dominick  !  Dominick  !  did  not  I  promise 
you  a  shilling  if  you  would  not  swear  for  a 
week  ?" 

"  And  didn't  I  tell  you,  my  lady,  I  couldn't 
promise  you  not  to  swear  ?  What  other  com- 
fort have  I  in  the  wide  world,  since  the  masther 
cut  me  off"  to  one  glass  of  whiskey  a-day  ?  I 
wouldn't  mislead  your  honour  for  Fann's  ears 
full  of  diamonds  ;  and  so  I  can't  promise  not  to 
swear  ?" 

"  Were  you  in  at  the  death,  Dominick  ?" 

"The  death! — is  it  the  death?  No;  nor 
the  life  either.  Sure  Masther  Alfred  nabbed 
me,  as  if  I  wasn't  prime  to  follow  the  hunt. 
Hurroo  !  hurroo  !     Talley-ho,  ye  divils  !" 

"  Hush,  Dominick,  you  must  not  swear.'*'' 

"  Blessed  Almighty ! — can't  you  do  as  the 
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ould  mastber  above  used  to  do,  long  ago? — 
can't  ye  let  on  niver  to  bear  what  doesn't  plase 
you?  He  always  sid  it  hindered  him  of  a  dale 
of  trouble." 

I  knew  that  Dominick  alluded  to  an  old 
gentleman  who  had  died  a  few  weeks  previously 
in  the  neighbourhood,  worn  down  by  habitual 
inebriety, — one  "  too  proud  to  beg,  too  proud 
to  work,"  whose  life  had  been  a  chronicle  of 
Irish  failings,  and  whose  death,  awful  as  it  was, 
was  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten. 

"  Hindered  him  of  trouble  at  the  time;  but 
what  did  it  bring  him  at  the  end  ?"  I  inquired, 
forgetting  that  the  creature  I  addressed  was 
supposed  to  be  devoid  of  reason. 

"  The  pit-hole,  and  the  could  clay,  and  the 
dirty  worms  for  the  body ;  and,  for  what  the 
priest  do  be  always  talking  about — the  sowl,  you 
know,"  he  said,  lowering  his  voice,  and  gather- 
ing his  brows  over  his  eyes,  "  the  sowl,  you 
know ; — you,  that  has  the  skill  and  the  larning, 
tell  me,  what  for  that  f^ 

There  was  an  awfulness  in  the  question  that 
fairly  startled  me,  and  glad  I  was  to  perceive 
the  fine  animated  youth,  "  Masther  Alfred," 
com.ing  to  my  assistance. 

"  Well,  Nick — have  you  got  him  safe  ?"  he 
breathlessly  inquired. 
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"  Ay,  iiiasther; — safe  enough  in  the  coop." 

"  Nick,  what  shall  we  do  with  him  ?" 

"  Eh — eh  ?"  laughed  Dominick,  with  his 
growling  grin.  "  A  fool  'ud  ha*  thought  a' 
that  afore  he  brought  him — but  a  wise  man  ! — 
you'll  be  a  counshilor,  Masther  Alfred." 

"  Cousin,  can  you  tell  me  ?^^ 

The  term  cousin  was  never  applied  to  me 
but  when  Alfred  got  into  a  scrape,  and  wanted 
me  to  get  him  out  of  it- 

"  Cousin  mine,"  I  replied,  laughing;  "  how 
can  I  tell,  without  knowing  what  you  have  in 
that  dirty-looking  prison  ?"" 

"  O  !  you  don't  know — guess  !" 

"  A  fox  !" 

"  No, — thank  you — we  killed  that." 

"  You  need  not  thank  me,  Alfred  ;  I  would 
not  have  killed  it." 

"  What  would  you  have  done  with  it,  then  ?*" 

"  Let  it  go." 

''  That  is  so  foolish — so  like  a  woman." 

"  Thank  you,  now,  young  gentleman.  Boys 
are  certainly  horrid  inventions,  particularly 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty." 

"  Boys !"  repeated  Alfred,  contemptuously, 
(he  was  just  seventeen  ;)  "  boys,  indeed  !  I'd 
have  you  to  know " 

VOL,    II.  M 
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«  What's  in  the  coop  ?" 

"  Why,  your  friends  the  rooks  have  been 
telling  you  this  half-hour." 

I  looked  up,  and  certainly  a  dense  mass  of 
those  dark  birds  had  congregated  about  twenty 
feet  above  the  coop,  and  were  cawing  in  a  shrill, 
bitter  tone. 

"  And  Fanny  told  you  by  the  way  she  walk- 
ed," chimed  in  Dominick.  "  She  didn't  go  as 
she  does  whin  she  has  only  sich  a  beautiful  boy 
as  meself  to  carry." 

Alfred  opened  the  fastening,  and  there  I  saw 
a  noble  old  eagle,  a  fishing  eagle — osprey,  I 
believe,  is  its  proper  name.  A  leather  thong 
had  been  passed  across  his  breast  under  his 
wings  ;  and  his  thick,  bare,  yellow  legs  were 
tied  with  a  strong  cord.  He  lay,  thus  shackled, 
on  his  back  ;  and  though  I  confess  my  lamen- 
tations were  loud  at  thus  fettering  the  lord  of 
the  air,  when  1  observed  his  flashing  eye,  and 
the  determination  with  which  he  clenched  his 
talons  whenever  a  hand  approached  him,  I  felt 
that  our  safety  lay  in  his  chains. 

"  What  a  glorious  bird,  Alfred  !"  I  exclaim- 
ed ;  '^  did  you  catch  him  ?" 

"  Catch  him  !"'  repeated  the  boy,  surveying 
his  prize ;  "  no,  cousin,  I   never  to  say  caught 
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an  eagle  yet.  I  have  tried  though ;  and  I 
helped  to  tie  up  that  old  fellow  before  I  gave 
him  in  charge  to  Dominick  to  bring  here." 

"  Where  did  you  get  him,  then  ?" 

"  Why,  ril  tell  you,  if  you'll  have  patience  to 
listep,  and  don't  laugh  ;  but  I  know  there  is  one 
part  of  it  you  will  not  laugh  at.  I  was  fully 
mounted  ;  but,  I  say,  if  you  had  only  seen  the 
bay  mare — 'pon  my  honour,  she'd  go  over  any- 
thing— anything  in  Ireland,  and  the  colonel 
said  so." 

'^  Over  the  Tower  of  Hook,  or  the  Rock  of 
Cashel,  Alfred  ?'' 

"  Ah,  be  quiet,  now; — anything  in  reason.  I 
hate  to  talk  to  you,  you  are  so  precise  and 
English  to  the  very  letter,  in  everything." 

"  Not  exactly,"  I  replied,  half-blushing  at  a 
compliment  1  did  not  deserve. 

"  But  the  eagle,  Alfred  ?" 

"  Well,  I  was  on  the  bay  mare,  and  had  got 
on  my  new  cap.  Did  you  see  my  hunting- 
cap  ?" 

*'  If  you  have  again  mounted  the  mare  in  all 
your  finery,  I  shall  never  hear  about  the  eagle, 
Alfred." 

"  Ah,  bother  !  you  put  me  out  so.  Well 
then,  you  know  there  was  an  auction  at  the 
castle  this  morning.     All  the  poor  old  gentle- 
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man's  furniture,  and  guns,  and  horses  ;  ay,  and 
even  the  pictures — the  pictures  he  valued  so 
highly,  and  used  to  tell  me  such  beautiful 
stories  about  when  I  was  a  very  little  boy — all 
to  be  sold ;  and  the  horrid  sheriff's  officers  ! 
Oh,  how  I  longed  to  unmuzzle  Banquo  at  them, 
and  hunt  them  up  the  mountains  !  Do  you 
know,  Frank  Ryley  said  it  was  better  fun  hunt- 
ing a  gauger,  long  ago,  than  a  fox." 

"  For  shame,  Alfred  ;  Frank  Ryley  does  you 
no  good." 

'*  Oh,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  his  saying 
that  now,  because  the  spirit's  all  out  of  the 
country  —  quite  gone.  Ever  since  new  laws 
and  regulations  have  been  made,  there  is  no 
fun  in  anything.  Well,  I  stopped  the  bay 
mare;  she  did  not  like  it  though,  she  is  so  fond 
of  the  hounds.  Tally-ho  !  after  them  !  Would 
it  do  to  call  a  mare  Lightning,  cousin  ?  I 
thought  I  would  ask  you — Lightning  sounds 
so  well,  don't  it  ?  Frank,  bring  out  Light- 
ning !"" 

"  Go  on  with  your  story,  Alfred  ;  if  you 
mount  the  mare  again  and  flourish  your  whip 
so,  you  will  never  have  done." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  dismounted,  and 
went  into  the  old  gallery ;  there  they  were  sell- 
ing the  pictures,  and  a  whole  parcel  of  country 
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rascals  and  blackguard  shopkeepers  lying  across 
tlie  embroidered  sofas  that  the  old  gentleman 
told  me  many  a  time  were  worked  by  his  great 
aunt,  the  duchess  he  was  so  fond  of  talking 
about.  The  picture  selling  was  one  by  Sir 
Peter  Lely — the  very  same  duchess.  A  little 
hole  had  been  poked  in  her  side,  at  the  time  of 
the  rebellion  ;  but  never  mind  that,  it's  a  beau- 
tiful picture. 

"  '  I'll  have  that  picture,'  said  the  wife  of  a 
whisky-seller  at  Coolduff ;  '  it's  the  very  moral 
of  our  Peg.  I'll  have  that  picture  any  way, 
if  I  do  pay  for  it,  though  its  masther  never 
paid  me  for  the  hundred  gallons  and  more  of 
the  rale  Cork,  which  he  got  out  of  my  bran- 
new  cask.' 

" '  Mrs.  Casey,  ma'am,  you  forget  though, 
so  you  do,  that  it  was  his  honour''s  father^s 
custom  and  his  own  that  was  the  making  of 
you  all ;  and  if  you  hadn't  the  dirty  drop  in 
you,  it's  not  forgetting  it  you'd  be,  though  he 
might  owe  you  a  trifle  of  money  when  he  died,' 
said  a  stranger,  a  very  old  man,  who  was  wrap- 
ped in  a  blue  frieze  coat,  and  kept  his  hat 
slouched  over  his  face. 

'* '  Yourself's  packing  your  pickings  neatly 
for  all  that,'  continued  the  woman  between  the 
biddings,   which   were    interrupted    every    mo- 
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ment  by  the  rude  wit  of  strangers,  or  the  less 
frequent,  but  heart-rending  lamentations  of 
some  few  who  remembered  their  old  friend  and 
protector  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity.  '  I'm 
thinking  you  got  them  chape,'  she  added. 

"  '  If  I  paid  a  hundred  guineas  in  heavy 
goold,  I  should  think  anything  he  regarded 
cheap,'  replied  the  honest-hearted  fellow,  who 
was  about  quitting  the  room,  when  my  naming 
a  larger  sum  for  the  beautiful  duchess  than  had 
as  yet  been  offered,  arrested  his  attention.  I 
loved  the  picture  for  the  sake  of  the  dead,  and 
was  resolved  to  outbid  Mrs.  Casey.  The  greasy 
fat  woman  looked  at  me  for  a  moment ;  then 
dipping  her  hand  into  the  depths  of  her  pocket, 
pulled  up  a  blue  worsted  sock,  or  half  stocking, 
Avhose  ankle  was  secured  by  a  dirty  leather 
thong.  She  undid  the  string,  and  showering 
on  the  table  a  curious  mixture  of  copper,  silver, 
and  golden  coins,  she  again  looked  in  my  face. 
*  See  there,  young  'squire,  I've  all  that  to  spend 
as  I  plaze,  and  bate  it  if  you  can."*  I  laughed, 
and  bid  again.  We  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  whole  room  ;  '  Hurroo  !  for  Mrs.  Casey 
and  Coolduff,"*  shouted  the  raggamuffins. 
'  Hurra  for  tlie  ould  stock  !'  replied  my  aged 
friend,  whirling  his  staff  over  his  head  ;  *  the 
gentry,    the  heart's   blood   of  the    gentry    for 
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ever  !'  «  Hurroo  for  CooldufF! — we're  indipin- 
dent  mimbers  of  the  counthry  we  live  in,  and 
I'll  prove  it  !'  said  a  little  rascal,  a  shoemaker, 
who  reads  the  newspapers  to  Ballybriggin.  As 
he  spoke,  he  sprang  upon  a  table  that  had  once 
been  handsome,  but  in  a  moment  my  old  friend 
with  the  staff  pulled  him  down,  and  shoved  him 
out  of  the  window  ;  don't  look  frightened,  the 
window  was  not  very  far  from  the  garden  : 
there  would  have  been  a  grand  row  but  for  the 
officers,  and  the  poor  auctioneer  bawled  for  si- 
lence until  convinced  that  he  himself  was  the 
noisiest  in  the  room  ;  the  auction  proceeded, 
and  the  feelings  of  the  company  remained  with 
the  '  young  gentleman  V 

"  Mrs.  Casey  burst  out  crying,  declared  she 
was  unfairly  bet,  and  that  she  would  not  spind 
another  halfpenny  in  the  cant — and  so  the  beau- 
tiful duchess  is  mine  !" 

"  Bravo,  Alfred  ! — but  did  you  pay  for  it .?" 

"  Ah,  be  quiet,  will  you  ?  No,  but  my  fa- 
ther will;  and  the  auctioneer  ascertained  that. 
I  told  my  father  I  would  give  him  Ponto  in- 
stead, and  he  said  he  would  take  me  at  my 
word." 

"  But  the  eagle,  Alfred  ?" 

"  Patience,  lady  mine ;  never  knew  a  woman 
have  patience  yet.     I  looked  about  for  the  old 
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man  in  the  blue  coat — he  was  gone.  I  got  out 
of  the  gallery  as  quick  as  I  could.  '  Ah,  sir,' 
says  Michael  Murphy,  (you  remember  how 
faithful  Michael  was  to  his  poor  master,)  '  the 
quality  have  not  the  heart  to  come  near  the 
home,  since  the  ould  gentleman's  gone.'  I 
passed  by  his  study,  Michael  following  at  my 
heels. 

"  '  Don't  go  in  there,  Master  Alfred,'  said 
the  poor  fellow,  '  he  died  there  with  his  head 
on  my  arm,  and  the  door  houlted  to  keep  out 
the  bailiffs.'  *  Mick,'  says  he,  reaching  his 
hand  (and  it  trembling  like  an  aspen)  to  the 
table,  '  Mick,'  says  he,  '  give  me  a  drop  to  wet 
my  lips,  and  let  it  be  stronger  than  the  last.' 

"  '  Here's  a  drop,  yer  honour,'  says  I,  '  but  I 
can't  make  it  no  stronger,  sir,  for  it's  ten  times 
above  proof ! ' 

"  '  It's  the  could  that  has  entered  my  heart, 
then,'  says  he  ;  '  and  yet,  Mick,  it  is  not  as 
could  to  the  world,  as  the  world  is  to  me ;'  and 
without  a  sigh  or  a  moan  he  died  up  that  mi- 
nute.' 

*' '  It  was  a  true  word  for  him,'  added  Mick 
Murphy,  '  hut  sure  even  the  rats  had  left  the 
house  the  week  a  fore. ^  Do  you  know,"  con- 
tinued the  generous-hearted  boy,  "  that  I  gave 
all  my   money   to  Mick, — and   I  felt   so  odd, 
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that  I  rushed  down  the  back-stairs  instead  of 
the  front,  —  and  there,  directly  opposite  the 
coach-house  door,  was  Brilliant,  the  eagle, 
chained,  in  his  usual  place ;  and  a  whole  tribe 
of  brats,  young  and  old,  with  that  spla-footed 
Casey,  the  whiskey-seller's  son,  at  their  head, 
shying  stones  at  the  noble  bird.  I  wish  you 
could  have  seen  how  the  bird  looked  at  them, 
and  how  I  exercised  my  whip  on  their  backs. 
The  glorious  fellow  !  1  knew  there  was  no  one 
there  to  feed  him  ;  so  I  brought  him  here.  I 
will  rivet  a  silver  chain  to  his  leg ;  and  suppose 
we  were  to  build  him  an  eyrie  on  the  lake  ?  It 
may  be  a  beautiful  eyrie — all  of  rocks  and 
shells  and  wild  flowers  of  the  mountains  and 
the  rivers— and  we  may  crown  it  with  a  branch 
of  the  glorious  cedar, — so  dark,  so  grand,  and 
so  enduring.  Ay,  cousin,  let  us  build  him  an 
eyrie  on  the  lake  !" 

"  Better  let  him  go,"  said  a  deep  calm  voice 
from  behind  Dominick. 

I  turned  to  seek  the  speaker,  and  saw  a  ve- 
nerable-looking man  enfolded  in  a  blue  frieze 
coat,  one  hand  resting  on  a  staff,  while  the 
other  was  occupied  in  removing  his  hat.  I 
never  saw  age  in  such  green  yet  reverend 
beauty;  his  eye  was  blue  and  clear ;  there  was 
a  tint  of  health  upon  his  cheek  ;  and  yet  the 
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perfectly  white  hair  fell  in  thick  curls  over  his 
shoulders. 

"  Better  let  him  go,  master !  he  will  find 
himself  a  better  eyrie  than  you  could  build."" 

"  Oh,  is  it  you?  Why,  where  did  you  go 
to  this  morning  when  I  wanted  you  ?"  observed 
the  boy,  evidently  recognising  an  acquaintance. 

"  Where  I  saw  you  save  poor  Brilliant  from 
insult,"  he  said,  in  a  better  accent  than  I  ex- 
pected from  his  appearance.  "  Do,  master,  let 
him  go.  I  have  a  right  to  ask  the  favour;  for 
this  very  time  fifty  years  I  took  him  from  the 
nest." 

'*  You  r 

"  Ay,  me  !  The  ould  gentleman's  gone,  and 
I  am  forgotten  ;  for  I've  been  long  in  foreign 
parts ;  longer  than  I  would  have  been  had  I 
known  of  his  troubles ;  but  I  left  him  wealthy  ; 
and  when  we  leave  people  wealthy,  we  never 
think  they  can  be  unfortunate. 

"  We  two  were  boys  together  ;  and  he  had  a 
fancy  for  an  eaglet ;  and  though  his  body's  with 
corruption,  and  his  house  desolate  this  blessed 
evening,  who  ever  then  gainsaid  his  wish  ! 
Whew  !  whew  !  Brilliant  !  Whew — w —  !"  he 
continued,  addressing  the  captive  bird,  who 
showed  no  symptoms  of  ferocity  towards  its  an- 
cient acquaintance.     He  stooped  and  undid  its 
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fastenings.  The  eagle  grasped  with  its  talons 
the  wrist  he  presented  to  it,  and  in  a  moment 
was  sitting  proudly  and  erect  upon  the  stranger's 
arm.  The  rooks,  who  had  flapped  their  wings 
over  the  royal  bird  in  his  captivity,  now  as- 
cended in  a  body,  still,  however,  hovering 
over  him ;  he  flapped  his  brown  wings,  stretched 
his  neck,  and  screamed.  Away  wheeled  his 
insulters  to  their  domicile — not  a  rook  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  air ;  and  I  doubt  if  the  boldest  of 
the  band  poked  their  beaks  beyond  the  turrets. 
I  was  ashamed  of  my  favourites.  The  old  man 
pointed  to  them  and  laughed  a  scornful  laugh. 
"  Like  the  world  !  like  the  world  !"  was  all  he 
muttered,  while  stroking  the  eagle's  head.  But 
I  felt — that  old  man  could  have  taught  me  much 
wisdom. 

"  Let  him  go,"  he  persisted,  "  for  nearly  half 
a  century  he  was  fed  by  his  hand.  He  knew 
the  place,  and  loved  his  master.  His  master  is 
dead  ;  the  place  desolate  !  Let  the  bird  return 
to  his  nature ;  he  will  remember  his  hatching 
nest;  with  you  he  will  be  fierce  and  furious. 
You  cannot  tame  him  now." 

"  He  has  forgot  his  home  amid  the  crags,"' 
said  Alfred. 

Again  that  old  man  laughed.  "  No,  no ! 
'tisn't   nature ;    try  him  ;    he'll   wing  over   the 
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tallest  trees  yonder  for  the  desolate  Saltees.  Let 
me  throw  him  up  !" 

"  Ay,  do  r  said  Alfred, 

The  stranger  cast  him  in  the  air.  Once, 
twice,  the  bird  wheeled  round  his  head,  and 
tlien,  as  if  perfectly  conscious  that  his  liberty 
had  been  restored  to  him  by  the  hand  which 
once  deprived  him  of  the  blessing — he  rose  ma- 
jestically upwards  and  upwards,  and  then,  when 
looking  to  our  unassisted  eyes  hardly  bigger 
than  a  wren,  he  darted  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  wild  and  desolate  islands  which  skirt  the 
western  coast  of  Ireland.  I  looked,  when  my 
gaze  was  withdrawn  from  the  sky,  for  the  blue- 
coated  stranger;  but  he  had  disappeared  with 
the  "  Old  Eagle." 
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PART  IV. 

FLORENCE   O'DONNELL. 

"  Why,  then,  what's  come  over  the  ould  place  to 
turn  yer  heart  agin  it,  Miss  Florry  ?  Isn't  the 
house  the  same  you  were  born  in  (barrin*  what's 
fallen  down  of  it)  ?  And  ain't  the  big  ould  trees 
the  very  ones  you  danced  under,  for  many  a  long 
midsummer-day,  without  trouble  or  sorrow  (bad 
cess  to  it  I)  ?  An'  the  poor  masther,  ain't  he  the 
same,  when  he's  himself?  and  sure  it's  quare  if 
the  people's  not  the  same,  true  in  heart  to  the 
ould  family  ?  And  if  the  dear  ould  masther 
(God  rest  his  soul  in  glory  hereafter  !)  was  to  be 
taken,  still,  my  darlint  young  lady,  what  need 
'ud  there  be  for  you  to  go  into  furrin  parts, 
where,  as  in  Portugale,  though  I'll  allow  they're 
the  best  o^  Christians,  still  they're  strangers  ? 
Strangers !  oh,  but  it's  a  could  word  ! — like 
the  sough  of  the  winter's  wind.  I  never  could 
warm  to    furriners,    only   when  they're    ship- 
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wrecked  on  the  cruel  rocks  forenint  us ;  then, 
to  be  sure,  the  pity  comes  over  one ;  and  the 
greater  the  trouble  the  greater  the  love, — and 
why  not  ? — sure  it's  all  we  have  to  give." 

"  Just  so,  all  we  have  to  give,"  replied  Flo- 
rence O'Donnell  to  her  nurse  ;  "  all  we  have  to 
give!"  she  repeated,  and  her  fine  eyes  filled 
with  tears ;  "  and  that  is  the  reason  why,  in  a 
few  months,  I  shall  leave  my  native  country, 
and  never  see  it  more  !" 

"  Anan  !"  exclaimed  the  ould  creature,  look- 
ing up  from  her  knitting ;  "  lave  ould  Ireland 
because  you  have  nothing  to  give  ?  Why,  my 
jewel,  havn't  your  people  been  giving,  giving, 
giving  for  the  last  five  hundred  years,  and  maybe 
more,  until  sorra  a  thing  theyVe  left  themselves 
either  to  give  or  keep  ?  And  sure,  darlint,  you 
might  expect  a  little  of  it  back  now,  if  you 
wanted  it." 

"  From  whom  might  I  expect  it  ?"  said 
Florence  ;  "  from  whom,  nurse  ? — from  the  cot- 
ters who  lived  rent-free  on  my  grandfather's  es- 
tate, and  are  themselves  now  without  sufficient 
food  to  save  them  from  starving? — from  the 
troops  of  friends  who  crowded  here  when  my 
poor  father  lived  his  wild  life,  to  drink  claret 
and  eat  venison  ? — from  the  scores  of  poor  rela- 
tions, who,   since  the   O'Donnells  have  grown 
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poor,  have  discovered  that  they  are  more  nearly 
related  to  the  Donnells  without  the  O,  who  hap- 
pen to  be  rich? — from  such  am  I  to  expect 
gifts?  No,  nurse,  no;  these  crumbling  walls 
will  serve  for  shelter  to  my  poor  grandfather 
until  he  breathes  his  last ;  and  then  I  will  make 
a  voyage  to  Portugal,  and  seek,  with  my  cousin 
Isabel,  the  protection  of  St.  Ursula,  within  her 
holy  walls." 

"O  Miss  Florry  !"  expostulated  the  old  wo- 
man, while  tears  fell  from  her  eyes;  *•'  sure  the 
saints  have  ever  a  care  over  poor  Ireland  ;  and 
what  would  ail  you — if  you  have  a  calling 
that  way,  and  won't  be  pacified  any  other — to 
step  into  a  convent  in  Kilkenny,  or  Enniscorthy, 
or  Dublin  itself,  before  going  on  the  salt- sea, 
away  from  all  who  love  you  ?" 

"  Who  are  the  all  ?  "  inquired  the  last  of  her 
race,  sadly. 

"  Why,  sure,  there's  myself,  and  Connor  the 
ould  butler,  and  Noma  the  faithful  baste, 
and " 

"  And,"  said  Flora,  smiling  mournfully, 
"  Connor,  and  Nelly,  and  Noma ;  and  Noma, 
and  Nelly,  and  Connor  !" 

"  Well,  well !"  exclaimed  the  old  servant, burst- 
ing into  tears ;  "  and  what  signifies  it  ?  Don't 
we  love  you  with  all  our  hearts  and  souls  ?  and 
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sure  that's  better,  any  way,  than  the  could  winds 
of  a  strange  country." 

**  The  winds  of  Portugal  breathe  softly/' 
said  the  young  devotee ;  "  softly  and  warmly ." 

"  Not  on  you  will  they  breathe  softly  and 
warmly,"  replied  the  nurse;  *'  the  thing  that 
warms  the  wind  is  love." 

Florence  O'Donnell  was  born  during  the 
few  minutes  of  a  brief  eclipse,  and  the  super- 
stition of  her  country  declared  that  her  life 
would  be  one  of  sorrow.  Whether  she  had 
heard  the  prophecy  or  not,  I  do  not  know ;  but 
certainly  it  was  fulfilled.  She  was  one  of  those 
upon  whom  a  shadow  ever  rests — who  hear  of 
sunshine,  but  do  not  feel  its  rays — who  claim 
affinity  with  the  gloomier  works  of  nature — 
who  form  garlands  of  willow,  and  violets,  and 
lily  of  the  valley — who  sing  songs  of  sadness, 
because  they  echo  the  feeling  and  sensibility  of 
their  souls — whose  smiles  convey  the  idea  of 
tears.  In  my  young  days  I  knew  her,  and  she 
would  occasionally  invite  me  to  play  with  her. 
Play  with  her  !  Child  though  I  was,  I  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  playing  with  a  moon- 
beam. I  loved,  however,  to  walk  silently  with 
her,  under  the  old  trees  of  the  long  avenue ; 
and  I  would  crouch  by  her  side,  while  she  read 
to  her  grandfather — then  the  most  patriarchal 
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looking  man  I  ever  saw — the  old  chronicles,  in 
which  he  delighted,  or  more  frequently  still 
the  lives  of  the  saints.  And  from  her  I  learned 
many  wailing  songs  and  legends,  (sad  ones,) 
and  to  embroider — silently.  But,  above  all, 
she  made  me  think.  There  was  a  mournful 
history  in  her  sweet  face,  blended  with  so  much 
modesty,  (that  "  shade  of  fine  souls,"  as  some 
one  calls  it,)  that  when  I  returned  to  my  own 
home,  I  used  to  think  of  her  for  hours.  I 
never  could  fancy  Florence  mingling  with  the 
sports  or  interests  of  the  world,  and  I  re- 
verenced her  with  that  simple  reverence  which 
is  so  true  and  beautiful  in  childhood. 

The  old  gentleman's  property  had  been 
eaten  up  by  mortgages,  and  bad  management, 
and  settlements  (as  they  were  called)  which 
ended  fruitlessly ;  and  law  retainers,  and  poor 
relations,  too  proud  to  work,  but  not  too  proud 
to  beg.  His  son,  the  father  of  Florence,  com- 
pleted the  ruin ;  and,  at  the  time  I  speak  of, 
the  O'Donnell,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age? 
was  dying  in  a  roofless  castle,  attended  only  by 
his  grandchild,  and  two  old  servants,  who  loved 
him  with  a  faithfulness  I  have  no  power  to 
describe.  Everything  that  could  be  sold  had 
been  seized  on  by  the  creditors;  but,  happily, 
the    old    man    was    unconscious   of  this    fact. 
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having  sunk  into  a  second  childhood.  How- 
Florence  bore  up  against  it  all,  the  God  in 
whom  she  trusted  only  knows.  She  became  so 
reserved,  that  people  called  her  proud.  The 
taunt  of  pride  and  poverty  was  levelled,  by 
those  who  understood  her  not,  against  one  of 
high,  but  not  arrogant,  spirit.  When  her 
relative  slept,  she  would  go  wandering  among 
the  desolate  and  mouldering  walls,  binding  up 
the  bending  flowers,  which  she  could  not  bear 
to  tread  upon,  and  looking  out  from  a  crumbling- 
turret  upon  the  green  and  fertile  meadows, 
which,  when  she  was  born,  it  was  said  she 
would  inherit.  Noma — the  last  of  the  noble 
hounds  which  came  at  her  call — Noma,  old  and 
blind,  would  stumble  over  the  fragments  of  the 
ruined  dwelling,  and,  placing  its  head  upon 
the  lap  of  its  sorrowful  mistress,  turn  its 
sightless  eyes  to  her  face.  I  have  heard  her 
sing  to  that  dog,  when  she  fancied  no  one  near, 
and  when,  though  much  I  loved  her,  I  felt  it 
almost  sacrilege  to  observe  her  tears. 

To  grow  old,  is  to  become  schooled  in 
sorrow  ;  but  to  see  the  young  learned  in  the 
lore  of  disappointment — to  mark  the  clouds 
of  night  press  heavily  upon  the  brow  of  morn- 
ing— to  know  that  the  stricken  bough,  though 
the  sun  may  shine  on  it,  can  yield  no  return  of 
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leaves  or  flowers,  brings  with  it  a  sickness  of 
heart  and  spirit,  and  makes  us  weary  of  the 
world. 

It  was  a  wild,  stormy  night,  and  a  traveller 
might  have  knocked  long  and  fruitlessly  at  our 
great  gate,  had  it  not  been  for  the  baying  of 
the  dogs,  telling  us  there  was  one  without, 
waiting  for  admission.  It  was  the  old  nurse — 
the  faithful  Nelly. 

*'  It's  what  I'm  come  for,"  she  said,  "  that 
the  master  is  a'most  upon  the  last  breath,  and 
the  priest  hath  given  him  the  sacraments;  and 
he'd  die  asy  if  he  had  one  mouthful  of  claret — 
you  know  it's  what  he  was  always  used  to — and 
he's  lost  all  knowledge  of  everything  that  has 
happened  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  keeps 
calling  for  his  son,  and  for  those  (the  curse  of 
Cromwell  on  them  !)  who  have  forgotten  him 
and  his  long  ever  ago ;  and  the  strength  has 
come  back  to  his  body,  and  the  fire  to  his 
eyes — a  lightness  for  death,  you  see,  like  shining 
stars,  to  make  clear  his  way,  that  he  mayn't  be 
bewildered  in  the  black  grave.  Oh  !  but  my 
heart  bleeds  for  the  young  mistress,  and  she  so 
young  intirely  !  And  to  see  the  proud,  sad, 
stedfast  look  of  her,  without  shedding  one  tear 
to  soften  sorrow  !  And  the  poor  gentleman 
talking  so  inconsiderate,  and  calling  for  every- 
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thing  as  in  the  ould  times,  and  it  not  in  it  for 
him  :  no,  not  so  much  as  a  drop  of  wine  to  wet 
the  priest's  lips  after  his  duty  this  blessed 
night ;  only  a  taste  of  parliament  whiskey  for 
his  reverence  in  the  house  of  an  O'Donnell ! 
x\nd  I,  that  mind  the  time  that  no  one  left 
it  dry  or  hungry ;  and  the  holy  Augustines 
forced  to  borrow  horses  to  take  away  the 
lashins  o'  things  the  masther  would  give  them 
for  the  pure  love  o'  God.  And  oh  !  miss,  if  you 
would  be  so  good  as  to  come  to  Miss  Florry  in 
her  trouble  :  sure  you  won't  let  on  I  tould  you 
this,  which  I  ought  not  to  do,  for  the  spirit  of 
an  0''Donneirs  in  her,  poor  thing.  And  now 
let  me  have  the  drop  of  claret  for  the  masther  ; 
for  it  is  the  want  o*  that  that's  keepin'  him  in 
torment,  and  nothing  else  :  sure  he  always  liked 
his  claret  when  he  had  his  senses." 

Such  was  poor  Nelly's  account  of  the  distress 
in  which  the  high-minded  Florence  had  been 
plunged.  It  was  but  a  shadow  of  the  reality- 
Stretched  upon  a  wide  and  most  desolate 
bed  in  a  large  unfurnished  chamber,  which 
conveyed  an  idea  of  utter  misery,  his  head 
supported  by  the  fair  arm  of  his  granddaugh- 
ter, lay  the  representative  of  his  once  illus- 
trious house.  The  damask  canopy  of  the 
worm-eaten   remnant    of  magnificence    was  in- 
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sufficient  to  keep  out  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless 
storm  ;  the  tattered  fragments  were  wavering 
in  the  wind,  which  howled  through  apertures 
in  the  once  ornamented  walls  ;  the  old  butler 
had  formed  a  screen  with  two  high-backed 
chairs :  and  in  its  recess,  the  single  candle 
burned  dimly,  throwing,  from  its  peculiar  posi- 
tion, the  little  light  it  had  to  give,  upon  the 
face  of  O'Donnell.  His  white  hair  fell  upon 
either  cheek  :  and  never  had  I  seen  eyes  so 
restless  nor  so  bright  as  those  which  sparkled 
in  the  head  of  that  dying  man.  I  would  not 
follow  the  nurse  into  the  room,  but  stood 
without  the  door,  which,  hingeless  and  worn, 
had  long  refused  to  do  its  office. 

"  I  have  the  claret,"  said  the  nurse;  "  will 
yer  honour  plase  to  take  it  now  ?"** 

"  Ay,  found  it  at  last !  and  that  old  dotard," 
he  exclaimed,  "  to  say  there  was  none ! 
Connor,  did  you  not  bottle-off  three  pipes  in 
one  year  ?  and  then  to  tell  me  there  was  none  !" 
and  he  quaffed  a  cupful  with  an  eagerness 
which  made  me  shudder. 

"  Where  are  my  friends  ?  where  are  my 
servants?"  he  inquired,  raising  himself  on  his 
elbow.  "  Where  are  all  those  who  called  my 
house  the  gayest  one  in  Ireland  ?  Here  is  no 
gaiety  !     Florence,   my  poor  girl,  how  you  are 
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grown  !  Good  God  !  How  tattered  are  these 
hangings— and  how  the  rain  beats  in,  child  ! 
it  is  dropping  on  your  head,  and  my  cheek — 
but  no — rain  drops  are  cold,  oh,  what  a  foolish 
child  to  cry !"" 

How  glad  I  was  she  wept ! 

*'  Softly,"  he  continued  in  a  lower  tone, 
and  with  somewhat  of  embarrassed  utterance; 
"  even  if  I  was  to  die  have  I  not  made  my 
will  ?  You  are  an  heiress,  Florence ;  who  are 
the  executors  ?  Creditors  there  were,  too ; 
but  it  is  a  noble  property,  and  can  well  pay 
all.  Connor,  bring  me  that  will ;  there  is  a 
codicil  I  should  like  to  add.  Give  me  more 
claret,  Florence." 

"  What  papers  shall  I  bring,  miss  ?"  whis- 
pered the  old  butler  to  Florence,  while  his 
master  again  drained  the  cup  to  the  bottom. 

"  Any — any  parchment  thing  will  do ;  he 
has  not  tried  to  read  for  years,"  she  whispered 
in  return,  well-knowing,  poor  girl,  that  he  had 
never  made  a  will,  and  now  that  he  had  nothing 
to  leave. 

The  butler  went  to  a  large  cabinet  in  the 
room,  and  could  hardly  prevent  its  tumbling 
from  the  wall,  while  he  extracted  some  parch- 
ments from  its  shelves.  I  heard  him  muttering 
curses  on  the  rats.     Florence  had  under-rated 
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her  grandfather's  power  of  vision ;  he  com- 
manded Connor  to  hold  the  candle  close  to  him, 
and  looked  over  one  or  two  tattered  papers 
which  she  placed  before  him. 

"  Mortgages !"  he  said  at  last.  "  Ah  !  I 
heard  my  father  say,  when  I  was  young,  this 
one  was  not  worth  minding.  Principal  and  in- 
terest are  now  five  times  doubled  !  I  must  pay 
it  off.  So — why,  what  is  this  ?"  He  held  be- 
fore his  eyes  a  rough  draft  of  the  debts  which 
had  been  drawn  up  by  his  son's  attorney  a  little 
before  his  death. 

It  was  an  awful  sight  to  see  those  thin,  trans- 
parent fingers,  grappling  the  discoloured  paper ; 
to  see  the  eyes  of  the  dying  man,  at  first  glit- 
tering like  a  basilisk's  over  the  frightful  total, 
to  which  one  shrivelled  finger  pointed,  and  then 
to  see  their  fire  rapidly  extinguished,  as  his 
head  sank  back  upon  its  pillow,  and  his  hand 
fell  upon  the  coverlid.  The  old  nurse  said 
truly — that  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  so 
full  of  misery,  had  no  place  in  his  memory  ;  his 
existence,  during  that  time,  had  been  as  a 
dream,  of  which  Florence  was  the  directing 
spirit.  It  was  wonderful  how,  in  an  instant, 
the  spell  had  been  dissolved  to  him  whose  eyes 
and  body  had  been  almost  sightless.     Florence 
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saw  the  effect,  and  snatched  the  paper  from  his 
hand  ;  he  made  no  effort  to  retain  it. 

"  The  cross,  Miss  Florry,  the  cross  !"  ex- 
claimed Nelly  ;  "  put  it  to  his  lips  and  breast, 
miss,  darlint ;  don't  you  see  he's  going." 

Florence  pressed  the  crucifix  that  hung  from 
her  neck  to  the  old  man's  lips. 

"  Think  not  of  it,  think  not  of  it,  now,"  she 
said,  sinking  on  her  knees  by  his  side.  '*  Think 
of  God,  and  Christ,  and  the  holy  saints  ;  forget 
the  world — what  signifies  it  now  ?" 

What,  indeed  ?  for  his  spirit  had  passed  from 
him  for  ever ! 

"  What  a  beautiful  corpse  he'd  have  made  !" 
said  Nelly,  as  she  "  laid  him  out,"  after  the 
Irish  fashion,  for  "  the  wake " — "  what  a 
beautiful  corpse  he'd  have  made,  if  his  features 
hadn't  been  turned  by  that  horrid  paper  !  but 
now  he'll  carry  the  sign  of  the  heart-break  and 
of  the  trouble  to  his  grave." 

The  resolution  of  Florence  had  long  been 
taken  ;  and,  indeed,  poor  girl !  there  were  few 
to  urge  her  from  its  fulfilment.  I  loved  her 
very  dearly  ;  but  I  saw  there  was  nothing  in 
the  world  either  to  soothe  or  to  excite  her  feel- 
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ings  :  interests  she  had  none — and  how  limited 
were  her  affections  !  She  had  seen  but  little  of 
the  hollowness  of  society,  and  she  shrank  within 
her  own  pure  self  from  its  contamination  ;  there 
was  a  high-souled  poetry  in  her  religion,  which 
is  read  of,  but  seldom  met  with.  She  appeared 
to  me  to  regard  her  grandfather's  prolonged 
existence  as  a  chain  which  bound  her  to  the 
world,  rather  than  as  the  last  protection  this 
life  afforded  to  one  so  young  and  beautiful. 

She  refused  to  leave  the  halls  of  her  ances- 
tors till  all  was  ready  for  her  departure  to  Por- 
tugal. The  abbess  of  the  nunnery  she  had 
resolved  to  enter  was  her  maternal  aunt ;  and  a 
cousin  had  taken  the  vows  there  about  two 
years  before.  She  had  no  dower  to  bestow  ; 
but  the  abbess  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  offer 
her  an  asylum  from  a  world,  which,  it  might 
be  almost  said,  without  knowing,  she  abhorred  ; 
still  it  was  curious  to  observe  the  struggles 
which  passed  within  her  bosom.  The  turning 
of  the  heart  to  earth — the  soaring  of  the  soul 
to  heaven. 

She  would  sit  upon  a  fragment  of  the  gar- 
den wall,  which  afforded  the  prospect  of  a  long 
avenue  of  elms  ;  on  one  side,  the  trees  had  been 
felled  and  sold,  and  the  others  were  condemned 
to    the   same  fate  by  the  new  proprietor ;  and 

VOL.  II.  N 
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she  would  compare  their  shadows,  as  they 
moved  along  the  sward,  to  the  passing  away  of 
worldly  pleasures.  "  The  sun  creates  them, 
but  when  the  sun  is  not,  where  are  they  ?'*  she 
would  say.  "  Is  it  not  better  to  be  with  the  sun, 
the  fountain  of  light,  than  to  watch  for  his 
beams  in  such  a  world  as  this.^^"  And  then 
she  would  pluck  up  the  national  emblem  of  her 
country,  and  placing  it  next  her  heart,  burst 
into  a  strain  of  patriotic  feeling.  Connor,  the 
old  butler,  had  been  carried  to  the  grave  about 
ten  days  after  his  old  master,  and,  at  his  own 
earnest  desire,  was  buried  at  his  feet. 

The  day  she  left  her  ruined  home,  she 
gathered  leaves  from  her  favourite  trees,  peb-^ 
bles  from  the  brook  which  trickled  down  the 
hill  on  which  the  castle  stood,  and  filled  a  basket 
with  the  cold  clay  that  cankered  round  her 
ancestral  tomb.  She  cut  a  lock  of  Noma's 
hair,  and,  not  without  tears,  bequeathed  the  dog 
to  me. 

*'  God  bless  her!"  sobbed  the  poor  nurse,  "she 
thinks  more  of  dumb  things  than  of  Christians  ! 
Somehow  her  nature  was  above  us  all,  and  I 
never  could  understand  her  rightly :  she  was 
one  of  the  sort  that  was  born  ould  !  She  thinks 
she'll  bid  me  good -by  for  ever  :    but  the  sea's 
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as  safe  for  me  as  for  her  ;  and  sure  even  in  Por- 
tingale  they  can't  hinder  me  looking  over  the 
walls  that  hide  my  darlint  from  the  world." 

Beloved  Florence  !  I  never  saw  her  after  that 
day :  but  I  heard  from  a  friend  at  Lisbon  of 
the  exceeding  beauty  and  piety  of  the  Irish 
novice.  Miss  O'Donnell.  I  heard  of  her  aunt 
being  the  cold  canoness  who  held  the  veil 
while  her  cousin  Isabel  cut  from  her  head  those 
tresses  which,  in  the  bygone  days  of  chivalry, 
would  have  rewarded  the  knights  in  Christen- 
dom. I  told  her  old  nurse  that  I  knew  she 
would  not  live  many  years. 

"  Why  should  she  .?'*  was  her  reply ;  "  what 
has  she  to  live  for?  The  sun  was  dark  to  the 
earth  when  she  was  born,  and  well  it  might ; 
but  though  it  was  dark  to  the  earth,  it  was  not 
dark  to  the  heavens.  Live  long  !  O  no,  miss ; 
that  she  won't.  It  was  as  good  as  tould  me  in 
a  drame  that  I  should  close  her  eyes ;  and  so  I 
will.  They  may  keep  me  from  a  living  nun, 
but  they  won't  hinder  me  to  look  upon  a  dead 
one.'' 

The  poor  creature  fulfilled  her  intention. 
How  she  obtained  the  means  to  voyage  to 
Lisbon,  I  know  not ;  but  I  know  that  she 
arrived  there.  Florence  never  saw  her ;  but 
she  was  amply  provided  for,  nor  was  she  pre- 
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vented  from  performing  the  melancholy  office 
she  anticipated.  Florence  O'Donnell,  indeed, 
died  young :  and  I  have  been  told  by  one  who 
saw  it  not  three  years  since,  that,  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  cemetery  of  the  Ursuline  con- 
vent, there  is  a  small,  white,  marble  slab  fixed 
in  the  wall ;  and  upon  it  is  engraved — 
F.  O'D. 

MT,    XXII. 


LUCK. 


LUCK. 

PART  I. 

MOYNA  BRADY. 

Irish  Luck — which  means  anything  but  Chance 
— will  be  best  illustrated  by  a  story. 

"  Well,  ma'am  dear,  I  never  thought  yer 
going  into  foreign  parts  would  make  a  heathen 
of  ye  entirely.  To  be  sure  it  turns  the  mind 
a  little  to  leave  one's  own  people  ;  but  to  shift 
that  way  against  what  the  world  knows  to  be 
true — true  as  gospel !  It's  myself  that  couldn't 
even  it  to  you,  at  all  at  all — so  I  couldn't — if  I 
hadn't  heard  it  with  my  own  ears  !" 

"  I  assure  you,  Moyna,  you  are  very  much 
mistaken,  in  imagining  that  the  whole  world 
adopts  your  notions  of  predestination,  for — " 

"  I  ax  yer  pardon  for  interrupting  ye,  my 
lady  ;  but  I  said  nothing  at  all  about  pra — pra 
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— I  can't  twist  my  tongue  round  the  word," 
continued  Moyna ;  adding,  with  that  exube- 
rant vanity  which  prevents  the  Irish  from  ever 
pleading  guilty  to  the  sin  of  ignorance — '*  not 
but  I've  often  heard  it  before." 

"  Predestination  means  what  you  call  luck — 
a  thing  you  believe  you  cannot  avoid^a  sort  of 
spirit  that  deals  out  to  you  good  or  evil — ^in  de- 
fiance of  your  own  wishes." 

Moyna  looked  puzzled — exceedingly  puzzled: 
she  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  her  pipe  against 
the  post,  originally  intended  to  support  a  gate, 
which,  according  to  Moyna's  reading,  "  her 
luck"  had  prevented  from  being  either  made  or 
hung ;  and  stuffing  her  middle  finger  into  the 
bowl  of  the  little  puffing  medium,  so  as  to  as- 
certain that  no  hidden  fire  remained  in  its  recess, 
she  returned  it  to  her  pocket,  clasped  her 
hands  so  as  to  grasp  the  post  within  their 
palms,  and  leaning  against  it,  one  foot  crossed 
over  the  instep  of  the  other,  she  turned  her 
head  a  little  round,  and  called  to  her  husband 
by  the  familiar  but  affectionate  appellation  of 
*' Tim,  a  vourneen  !"  "Tim,"  or  to  •  speak 
correctly,  Timothy  Brady,  made  his  congee 
from  beneath  the  roof  of  a  picturesque  but 
most  comfortless  sheeling — a  cottage  that  would 
have  looked  delightful  in  a  painted  landscape — 
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a  matter  essentially  different  from  a  delightful 
cottage  in  reality.  Nothing  could  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  surrounding  scenery — wood 
and  water,  hill  and  dale,  a  bold  mountain  in 
the  distance,  a  blue  sky  overhead,  the  turrets  of 
a  lofty  castle  shining  among  the  woods,  and  the 
lawns  and  shrubberies  of  another,  extending  to 
the  little  patch  of  common,  on  which  seven  or 
eight  huts,  similar  in  appearance  to  my  poor 
friend's  dwelling,  were  congregated.  The  lord 
of  the  one  mansion  imported  his  own  mutton 
into  England,  and  the  master  of  the  other  assured 
his  London  friends,  that  his  agent  assured  him, 
"  that  the  peasantry  was  the  finest  peasantry  on 
the  face  of  the  earth."  But  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  had  anything  to  do  with  my  poor  cottar 
and  his  wife,  for  it  was  many  years  since  they 
had  visited  their  estates.  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
Timothy  and  Moyna  must  have  thought  more 
wisely,  and  acted  more  discreetly. 

Timothy  Brady  differed  in  nothing  from  the 
generality  of  his  countrymen,  except  that  he 
was  "better  larned,"*'  for  he  could  read  and 
write,-  and,  when  a  lad,  was  in  great  esteem  as  a 
"  mass  server,'*  and  noted  as  being  "  remarkable 
handsome  at  the  altar.'*  I  had  not  seen  him  for 
some  time,  and  was  struck  with  the  painful  change 
which  a  few  years  had  made  in  his  fine  athletic 

N  5 
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form.  Moyna  had  ever  been  a  careless,  affec- 
tionate "  slob  of  a  girl,"  who  would  "  go  from 
Bantry  to  Boyne  to  serve  me,  on  her  bare 
knees,"  but  had  little  idea  of  serving  herself. 
Such  a  character  is  not  improved  by  age ;  but 
there  was  a  time  when  I  had  hoped  a  better  fate 
for  Timothy.  His  sunken  eye  became  bright 
and  animated  when  he  saw  one  who  had  ren- 
dered him  some  service,  and  he  pulled  up  his 
stockings  over  his  bare  legs  with  that  striking 
legard  to  propriety  which  an  Irish  peasant 
rarely  forgets  in  the  presence  of  a  female.  After 
the  usual  civilities  had  passed,  Moyna  com- 
menced : — 

'•  The  lady's  at  me  agin  about  the  luck  ;  and 
now,  maybe,  she'll  have  the  goodness  to  say 
what  she  said  awhile  ago." 

"  I  told  your  wife  that  predestination  is  what 
she  calls  luck,  and  that  she  would  agree  very 
well  with  the  Turks." 

*'  The  Turks  !"  repeated  Moyna,  throwing 
up  her  hands  and  eyes  in  horror;  *' Oh, ma'am, 
honey,  I  never  thought  you'd  even  the  Turks  to 
one  of  your  own  country  !  Oh  Tim  !  Tim  !  was 
I  like  a  Turk  when  I  sat  by  your  bed,  night 
and  day,  while  ye  had  the  typhus  fever  ?  Was 
I  like  a  Turk  when  I  took  Mary  Clooney's 
child  from  off  the  dead  breast  of  its  mother,  and 
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she  kilt  at  the  same  time  by  that  very  fever  that 
kilt  her  husband  ?  Was  I  like  a  Turk  when  I 
took  the  bed,  that  was  no  bed,  only  a  lock  o' 
straw,  from  under  me,  that  blind  Barry  might 
die  dacent  and  asy,  in  consideration  of  the  high 
family  that  owned  him  ?     Was   I  like  a  Turk 

when " 

"  Moyna,  will  ye  whisth,  woman  dear  ?  you 
have  no  understanding ;  the  lady  only  meant 
that  you  and  the  Turks  had  different  names  for 
the  same  thinor.     Wasn't  that  it  ?" 

o 

I  bowed  and  smiled. 

"  Was  that  it?  Och,  bother  !  to  be  sure  we 
have  different  names.  I  ax  yer  pardon  ;  but  I 
think  ye  said  I'd  agree  with  the  Turks  ?" 

"  Yes,  good  Moyna,  in  one  thing — you  be- 
lieve in  luck,  and  so  do  they." 

Moyna  was  appeased,  and  Timothy  took  up 
the  matter. 

"  There's  no  denying  luck,  nor  no  going 
against  it,  lady  dear,  that's  the  short  and  the 
long  of  it.  It's  my  luck  never  to  make  as  much 
by  anything  as  another  man.  Why  the  lx)n- 
neen  we  reared  from  the  size  o'  my  hand,  that 
Darby  Cobb  offered  me  any  money  for  at 
Candlemas,  caught  could  and  died  at  Easter — 
sorra  a  man  on  the  common  had  the  luck  to 
lose  a  pig  but  myself!" 
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"  How  did  it  catch  cold  ?" 

"  Out  of  nothing  in  the  world  but  my  luck. 
It  was  used,  poor  thing,  to  sleep  in  the  cabin 
with  ourselves,  as  the  sty  had  no  roof;  but  a 
neighbour's  child  was  sick,  and  my  woman  axed 
some  of  the  family  in,  and  the  pig  was  forced, 
out  of  manners,  to  give  up  his  bed  and  sleep  in 
the  sty,  which,  as  it  had  no  roof,  let  in  the  rain. 
And  it  was  mournful  to  hear  the  wheezing  he 
had  in  the  morning,  and  to  see  him  turn  his 
back  on  tlie  pick  of  the  mealy  potatoes  just  be- 
fore he  died. 

"  Well,  Timothy,  I  should  call  that  misma- 
nagement ;  I  do  not  see  either  good  or  bad  luck 
in  the  case ;  for  it  is  clear  that  if  the  sty  had 
been  roofed,  the  pig  would  not  have  been  ac- 
customed to  cottage  warmth,  and,  consequently, 
could  not  have  caught  cold.'' 

"  Well,  lady,  listen  ;  it  was  my  luck  intirely 
that  hindered  my  roofing  the  sty.  I'll  tell  ye  all 
about  it.  Did  ye  know  Tom  Dooly  ?  sorra  a 
hand's  turn  heM  do  from  Monday  morning  till 
Saturday  night,  barring  the  height  of  mischief* 
Ye  didn't  know  Tom  ?  well,  ma'am,  I'm  sure  ye 
mind  his  brother  Micky — *  one-eyed  Mick,'  he 
was  called,  because  he  as  good  as  lost  the  other 
in  a  bit  of  a  spree  at  the  fair  of  Rathmullin,  and 
could  get  no  justice  for  it." 
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"No  justice   for   the    spree,   do  you   mean 
Timothy?" 

"  No,  ma'am,  I  mean,  no  justice  for  his  eye 
— clearly  proving  there's  no  law  for  the  poor, 
God  help  them  !  The  boy  he  fought  with  was 
as  good  as  thirty  years  older  than  himself — a 
tough  old  fellow,  with  a  crack-stick  skull  that 
nothing  could  harm.  So  Mick  know'd  that,  and 
he  never  offered  at  the  head,  but  the  shins, 
which  he  broke  as  complate  as  anything  you 
ever  saw.  And  so  the  magistrate  set  the  ould 
boy's  shins  against  Micky's  eye,  and  bid  them 
make  it  up.  Ah,  there's  no  law  for  the  poor,  at 
all  at  all." 

"  But,  Timothy,  let  us  get  back  to  where  we 
set  out — the  pig-sty." 

"  Troth,  yes,"  returned  Tim,  "  though  I'm 
sorry  to  take  a  lady  to  a  dirty  subject.  Tom 
Dooly  says  to  me,  says  he,  *  Tim,  ye're  in  want 
of  a  lock  of  straw  to  keep  the  heavens  out  of  the 
piggery.'  *  I  am,'  says  I.  '  Well,'  says  he, 
'  come  over  to  me,  I've  a  lot  of  as  fine  barley- 
straw  as  ever  danced  under  a  flail,  and  ye  shall 
have  it  just  for  thank  ye.'  *  God  bless  ye,  and 
good  luck  to  you  and  yours,  misther  Tom,'  says 
I,  '  good  luck  to  you  and  yours  for  ever,  amen !' 
'  And  when  'ill  you  look  over  for  it  ?*  says  he. 
*  To-morrow,  for  certain,'  says  I.    '  Very  good ; 
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to-morrow,  by  all  means,'  says  he,  'and  make 
my  respects  to  the  woman  that  owns  ye.'  Now, 
ma'am  dear,  mind  the  luck  ;  something  or 
other  hindered  Moyna  from  taking  my  brogues 
to  the  brogue-maker's  to  be  mended  that  night, 
so  I  couldn't  go  the  next  day,  and  that  very 
evening  a  great  splinter  ran  into  my  foot  out  of 
the  spade-handle." 

"  Stop,  my  good  friend  ;  if  the  spade-handle 
was  splintered,  why  did  you  not  mend  it  ?" 

"  Ma'am  dear,  that  was  a  way  you  had,  ever 
and  always,  tripping  a  body  up  in  their  story. 
Sure  I  did  mend — that  is,  I  eased  it  with  a  bit  of 
a  cord ;  but  it  was  my  luck  hindered  me,  and 
the  bad  foot,  from  going  the  day  after  that;  and 
one  thing  or  another  came  across  me,  until  it 
was  just  a  week  before  I  could  go  for  the  straw. 
Well,  the  black  boy  himself  put  it  into  my  head 
to  borrow  Matthew  Maccan's  white  mare. 
'  Take  her,  and  welcome,'  says  Matty,  '  but 
mind,  if  you  put  yourself  or  anything  else  on 
her,  she'll  kick  till  she  smashes  every  bone  in 
your  body,  though  she'll  draw  a  creel  or  a  cart 
till  the  day  of  judgment,  as  easy  as  May  butter.* 
'  Thank  ye  kindly,  Matthew,'  says  I, '  I'll  mind 
fast  enough,'  and  away  I  went  ;  and  at  his  own 
gate  I  saw  Tom,  as  grand  as  Cromwell,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  a  silk  Barcelona  round 
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his  neck,  like  any  gentleman.  To  be  sure,  the 
luck  of  some  people  !  '  Good  evening,  Tim,' 
says  he.  '  Good  evening  kindly,'  says  I. 
'  Where  are  you  going  with  Mat  Maccan's 
beast?'  says  he.  'No  farther  than  this,'  says  I, 
'  until  I  go  home  again.'  '  I'm  always  glad  to 
see  an  ould  friend ;  but  why  didn't  ye  come,' 
says  he  again,  '  for  the  barley-straw  ?'  '  Sure 
I'm  come  for  it  now,'  says  I.  '  You  are  ?'  says 
he,  opening  his  great  grey  eyes  at  me,  like  a 
wild  cat.  *  Sorra  as  much  of  it  for  ye  then  as 
would  build  a  sparrow's  nest,'  said  the  traitor ; 
'  if  ye'd  been  glad  of  it  ye  might  have  come 
when  you  was  bid  to  come,  and  not  let  a  whole 
week  rowl  over  your  head.  I  gave  the  straw  to 
Jemmy  Hatchet,  and  by  this  time  it's  no  straw 
at  all,  but  a  roof,  and  a  good  one  too,  to  his  sty, 
and  his  nate  clane  barn.'  '  It's  ill  done  of  ye,' 
says  I,  as  cool  as  a  cabbage-leaf,  though  my 
blood  was  boilin'  at  the  ill  luck  that  follows  me; 
'  ye  might  have  waited — but  never  heed,'  and  I 
turned  the  horse  round  to  come  home.  '  Sure,' 
says  he  'ye're  not  going  to  stir  ill-blood  out  of 
the  offer  I  made  ye  from  kindness  ;  if  ye  did  not 
take  advantage  of  it,  it  was  your  fault,  not  mine.' 
Well,  I  didn't  value  the  straw  a  traneen,  ma'am 
dear,  I've  a  spirit  above  it ;  but  I  did  not  like 
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his  bestowing  his  dirty  straw  upon  Jemmy  Hat- 
chet ;  so  I  makes  answer,  '  Do  ye  say  Vm  in 
fault?'  '  To  be  sure  I  do/  he  says,  with  a  grin 
of  a  laugh.  '  Then  by  this  and  by  that,'  I  says, 
swearing  a  great  whale  of  an  oath,  that  I'd  be 
sorry  to  repeat  before  a  lady,  '  I'll  make  ye 
eat  both  the  words  and  the  straw.'  '  Ye  can't,' 
says  he, '  and  what's  more  ye  darn't ;  ain't  I  the 
priest's  nephy  ? '  Well,  that  would  rouse  the 
blood  of  a  wood-queest,  for  it  was  cowardly  like; 
and,  as  my  luck  would  have  it,  I  hot  him  an 
unlucky  blow,  and  a  dale  of  sorrow  it  got  me 
into,  for  I  had  the  world  and  all  of  pinance,  to 
say  nothing  of  being  had  up,  and  he  swearing 
he  gave  no  provocation.  For  sartin,  I  didn't 
mean  to  have  struck  so  hard,  and  didn't  think 
his  bones  were  so  soft.  But  that  wasn't  all  of 
it :  going  home — the  trouble  of  what  I  had 
done  uppermost — I  forgot  what  Mat  had  said 
about  the  horse,  and  got  on  the  haste's  back, 
who  made  no  more  ado  but  kicked,  and  plunged, 
and  pitched  me  into  the  thick  of  a  pond  full  of 
young  ducks  and  geese;  and  two  ganders  set 
upon  me  and  as  good  as  tore  the  eyes  out  of  my 
head  before  I  could  get  out  of  the  water;  and  I 
had  to  pay  two-and-three-halfpence  for  the  young 
that  was  killed  in  the  scrimmage.      And  well  I 
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know  it's  long  afore  such  luck  would  have  fol- 
lowed any  other  boy  in  the  parish  but  myself. 
Now,  ma'am  dear,  isn't  that  luck  ?" 

"  Is  your  story  finished,  Tim  ?" 

"  It  just  is,  ma'am,  darlint — the  story  is 
finished;  but  I  could  tell  ye  twenty  as  good, 
and  better  too,  to  show  what  ill-luck  I 
have." 

''There  is  no  luck,  ill  or  well,  that  1  can  see, 
from  beginning  to  end.  Your  misfortunes  en- 
tirely arose  out  of  your  want  of  punctuality ; 
had  your  shoes  been  mended,  as  they  ought 
to  have  been,  you  could  have  gone  for  the  straw 
with  comfort  on  the  evening  you  appointed.  Still, 
their  not  being  mended  was  no  excuse  for  your 
want  of  punctuality.  You  put  me  in  mind  of 
an  anecdote  I  once  heard  of  two  Irishmen,  who 
were  too  lazy  to  pluck  the  figs  that  hung  over 
their  heads  in  a  beautiful  garden  in  Italy. 
There  they  lay  on  their  backs — beneath  a  tree 
covered  with  fruit,  their  mouths  open  for  the 
figs  to  fall  into.  At  last  a  fig,  by  what  you 
would  call  '  luck,'  fell  into  the  mouth  of  one 
of  these  Irishmen.  '  What  a  lucky  dog  you 
are,  Paddy,'  said  the  other,  opening  his  mouth 
still  more  widely.  '  I  don't  know  that,  Looney,* 
replied  Paddy,  after  swallowing  the  fig,  '  for  I 
have  had  the  trouble  of  chewing  it  !'  " 
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"  Agh,  ma'am  honey  !  I  wonder  you  have 
the  heart  to  tell  such  stories  against  your  own 
country,  letting  the  foreigners  laugh  at  us 
that  way."" 

"  Listen,  Timothy ;  how  would  your  own 
case  read  ?  Timothy  Brady  was  indicted  for 
an  assault  on  Mister  Thomas  Dooly,  who  swore 
that  he  told  the  aforesaid  Timothy  Brady,  that 
if  he  came  to  him  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
of  May,  he  would  make  him  a  present  of  a 
load  of  straw  to  thatch  his  pig-sty  ;  that  Brady 
promised  to  come,  but  never  came  until  the 
seventh  of  May,  and,  in  the  meantime,  he, 
Thomas  Dooly,  thinking  that  Brady  did  not 
mean  to  thatch  his  pig-sty,  had  given  the  load 
of  straw  to  an  industrious  man,  who  did  thatch 
his  pig-sty  ;  that,  when  Brady  found  the  straw 
had  been  given,  he,  without  any  provoca- 
tion  " 

"Oh,  easy,  ma'am  dear,  you  forget  the 
laugh." 

"  And  who  could  help  laughing  ? — without 
any  provocation,  did  assault  the  said  Thomas 
Dooly !  Now  is  it  not  so,  worthy  Timo- 
theus?" 

Reasoning  with  the  Irish  on  this  subject  is 
pretty  much  like  attempting  to  swim  against 
the  stream  of  a  powerful   river.     You    catch 
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some  little  turn  or  current,  and  you  think  you 
have  them  there.  No  such  thing.  Away  they 
go  the  next  moment. 

Moyna  now  took  up  the  subject.  "  Sure, 
ma'am,  you  must  allow  what  happened  to  Milly 
Boyle  was  luck,  poor  thing  ! — sheM  as  bad  luck 
as  her  neighbours,  and  worse  too,  but  she  could 
not  go  past  what  was  before  her." 

**  Milly  Boyle, — I  remember  her, — a  blue- 
eyed,  fair-haired  girl." 

"  With  rosy  cheeks  and  a  smile  always  ready 
to  coax  them  into  dimples.  Ah,  ma'am,  she 
was  the  pride  of  the  whole  village.  And  her 
poor  mother  (and  she  a  widdy)  doated  on  her 
as  no  mother  doated  on  a  child  before  or  since, 
to  my  thinking.  Then  her  voice  was  as  clear 
as  a  bell,  and  as  sweet  as  a  lamb's ;  and  though 
she  had  forty  pounds  to  her  fortune,  beside 
furniture,  a  feather-bed,  and  a  cow,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  pigs  and  powers  of  fowl  and  lash- 
ings of  meal  and  cutlings — (sure  her  uncle  big 
Larry  Boyle  was  a  miller) — though  she  had 
all  them  things,  she  was  as  humble  as  a  wild 
violet,  and  to  the  poor  was  ever  ready  with  a 
soft  word  and  a  '  God  save  ye  kindly,'  and 
her  hand  in  her  pocket,  and  out  with  a  five- 
penny -bit,  or  a  tester;  or  would  think  nothing 
of  lapping  her  cloak   round  her,  and   away  to 
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any  sick  woman,  or  poor  craythur  of  a  man, 
that  'ud  be  ailing,  and  give  them  the  grain  of 
tea,  or  the  bit  of  tobaccy,  or  taste  of  snufF  to 
comfort  them ;  and  the  prayer  of  the  country 
side  was,  '  Good  luck  to  Milly  Boyle  !'  To 
be  sure,  if  she  hadn't  the  bachelors,  no  girl  ever 
had, — shoals  of  'em  watching  for  her  coming 
out  of  chapel,  or  from  the  station,  or  the  wake, 
as  it  might  be,  waylaying  her,  as  a  body  may 
say ;  and  though  she  was  main  civil  to  them 
all,  and  smiles  were  as  plenty  and  as  sweet  with 
her  as  harvest  berries,  yet  it  was  long  before 
she  laid  her  mind  to  any,  until  her  fancy  fixed 
on  Michael  Laughton,  one  of  the  best  boys  in 
the  barony:  handsome  and  well  to  do  in  the 
world  was  Michael,  and  every  one  was  rejoiced 
at  her  luck.  Well,  the  day  was  fixed  for  the 
wedding,  and  even  the  poor  mother  thanked 
God  on  her  knees,  and  offered  a  cock  to  Saint 
Martin,  and  a  box  of  real  wax-candles  to  the 
Virgin — her  blessing  be  about  us  for  ever  and 
ever,  amen  !  And  the  evening  before,  Michael 
and  Milly  were  walking  down  by  the  river  at 
the  bottom  of  the  common,  and  Milly  spied  a 
bunch  of  wild  roses  hanging  over  the  stream, 
and  she  took  a  fancy  to  the  flowers,  and  to  be 
sure  Mike  made  a  spring  at  them, —  but  his 
luck  took  the  footing  from  under  him,  and — 
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Lord  save  us  !— the  boy  was  drowned  in  the 
sight  of  her  eyes.  But  the  worst  of  the  woe  is 
to  come.  She  got  a  brain  fever  out  of  the 
trouble,  and  the  fever  scorched  up  her  brain  so 
that  there  was  no  sense  left  in  it,  though  her 
heart  was  as  warm  as  ever.  And  then  she  used 
to  go  rambling  about  the  counthry  with  her 
hands  crossed  on  her  breast,  and  her  eyes 
evermore  wandering  ;  and  if — and  if  sheM  hear 
a  cry  or  a  moan,  she'd  run  to  see  if  she  could  do 
anything  to  lighten  the  trouble';  and  yet  she 
had  no  sense  left  to  know  how  to  set  about  it* 
And,  oh,  ma'am  dear,  the  mother  of  her  !  to 
see  that  poor  woman  fading  away  from  off  the 
face  of  the  earth,'  and  following  her  as  if  she 
was  her  shadow  !  'twas  the  hardest  luck  I  ever 
saw." 

"  And  what  became  of  poor  Milly  ?'* 
"  The  worst  of  luck,  if  it's  as  long  as  a  mid- 
summer's day,  must  have  an  end, — and  so, 
ma'am  dear,  Milly  died.  And  it  was  quare, 
too,  she  was  found  dead  under  a  wild-rose  tree. 
I  often  heard  they  were  unlucky  things ; — there 
she  was,  and  I  have  heard  them  that  found  her 
tell,  that  it  was  a  beautiful,  melancholy  sight 
to  see  her — her  cheek  resting  on  her  arm  as  if 
she  was  asleep,  and  ever  so  many  rose  leaves 
scattered  by  Nature  like  over  her  whole  face." 
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"  And  her  mother  ?" 

'*  Oh,  ma'am,  they  say  ould  hearts  are  tough  ; 
but  if  it's  true,  sorrow  can  tear  them  to  pieces, 
— the  two  were  buried  in  the  same  grave." 

Moyna's  story  moved  me  much;  I  wished 
them  both  a  kind  good-morrow,  and  had  nearly 
arrived  at  the  village  where  we  lodged,  when, 
panting  and  breathless,  she  overtook  me. 

''  What's  the  matter,  Moyna?" 

"  Oh,  the  man  has  the  toothache  so  bad  that 
I'm  forced  to  run  for  a  pipe;  the  smoking  does 
it  good.  And  by  the  same  token,  the  stump 
of  the  doodeen  never  has  the  luck  to  last  him 
long." 

"  How  so?" 

"  Why  he  ates  such  a  power  of  sugar-candy, 
it  destroys  the  pipes  all  as  one  as  the  teeth." 

"  Then  why  does  he  eat  the  sugar-candy  ?" 

"  'Twas  the  luck  of  the  family  to  murder 
themselves  with  sugar ;  they  had  an  aunt  or 
something,  onct — long-iver-ago — with  a  sugar 
plantation." 

'*  Indeed  !  then  he  has  no  pipe  ?" 

"  We  had,  ma'am,  but  he  lent  it  to  Briney 
Mahon." 

"  But  I  saw  you  put  a  pipe  in  your  pocket 
not  twenty  minutes  ago." 

"  So   you   might,   ma'am    dear;     that's   my 
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luck ;  it  would  have  stayed  quiet  and  easy  in 
anybody  else's  pocket,  but  there  was  a  hole  in 
mine,  so  it  walked  out,  and  broke,  without  so 
much  as  by  yer  leave." 

'*  Why  did  you  not  mend  the  hole?"" 
"  Faith,  ma'am,  honey,  if  I  did  it  would 
break  out  again,"  said  Moyna  with  some  im- 
patience of  tone  and  gesture;  *'  where's  the 
good  of  mending  anything  when  we've  no 
luck." 

Poor  Moyna !  she  would  have  been  very 
angry  had  she  known  that  I  again  compared 
her  to  the  Turks,  and  was  more  than  ever  sa- 
tisfied, that  till  belief  in  such  weak  fatalism  is 
destroyed,  poor  Ireland  will  ''  have  no  luck  !" 


LUCK. 

PART  II. 

DERMOT  O'DWYEK. 

T  HE  following  illustration  of  "  Luck,"  for  so 
the  hero  of  it  invariably  termed  his  destiny,  is 
of  a  very  different  character  from  that  I  have 
last  given.  The  sketch  may  amuse,  if  it  do  not 
interest  my  readers. 

A  good  many  years  have  elapsed  since 
Charles  James  Fox  visited  Ireland,  and  some 
venerable  friends  of  mine  still  recount  the  de- 
light my  country  folk  felt  at  his  frank  and 
Irish  manners.  A  portion  of  his  time  during 
his  sojourn  was  spent  at  the  palace  of  a  right  re- 
verend prelate — a  churchman  of  the  old  school, 
with  a  cauliflower  wig,  a  gold-headed  cane,  and 
as  much  importance  of  appearance  and  address 
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as  any  one  attached  to  dignity  and  formality 
could  possibly  require.  One  of  his  lordship's 
intimates,  or,  as  he  used  in  his  moments  of  re- 
laxation to  denominate  him,  "  his  familiar,''  was 
a  merry,  jovial,  fox-hunting  squire,  of  large 
hospitality  and  small  fortune,  one  of  the  genuine 
six-bottle  school,  with  more  heart  than  head, 
and  more  wit  than  judgment,  and  Dermot 
O'Dwyer  by  name. 

It  was,  in  truth,  a  strange  companionship,  to 
which  I  can  liken  nothing  except  a  species  of 
regard  that  once  existed  between  a  grave 
Newfoundland  dog  of  my  own,  (Neptune  he 
was  called,)  and  a  mischief- loving  ring-tailed 
monkey  of  my  cousin's.  The  great  dog  would 
sit  for  hours  blinking  his  eyes  in  the  sunbeams, 
and  watching  with  a  kind  of  sleepy  interest 
Jocko's  manifold  tricks  and  capers,  and  when 
the  skipping  thing  was  tired  permit  him  to 
nestle  in  his  thick  coat,  and  submitto  the  pushing 
and  scratching  he  exercised  to  form  a  bed  to  his 
own  taste,  with  extraordinary  good-nature. 

When  the  worthy  dignitary  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  promise  from  Mr.  Fox,  that  he  would 
visit  his  country  residence,  it  will  easily  be  be- 
lieved that  the  reception  he  proposed  giving  the 
great  M.  P.  was  in  keeping  with  his  usual 
pomposity.     Cards  of  invitation  were  duly  sent 
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forth,  and  one  of  the  first  despatched  to  his  ec- 
centric friend  Dermot.  On  the  appointed  day, 
his  tenants  were  drawn  up  on  each  side  of  the 
avenue,  his  servants  drilled  into  new,  stiff  live- 
ries, glittering  with  gold  and  embroidery  ;  even 
his  wife's  little  lap-dog  had  its  little  throat 
garlanded  with  true  blue  riband. 

Just  as  everything  was  arranged  Dermot 
O'Dwyer,  attended  by  his  favourite  hounds, 
Tan  and  Freelove,  burst  into  the  state  draw- 
ing-room. 

"  Come  an  hour  earlier  than  dinner-time,  my 
old  boy,"  was  the  commencement  of  his  uncere- 
monious address  to  the  stately  personage  who 
received  him — "  come  an  hour  earlier  my  old 
boy,  to  have  a  long  chat  with  the  parliament- 
man  ;  saw  him  driving  down  the  hill,  threw  him 
clean  out  at  the  corner,  and  egad  got  here  first. 
Arn't  I  a  buck  ?  quite  the  thing,  eh  ?"''* 

"  Boots  1"  exclaimed  the  dignitary,  with  a 
reproving  glance  at  the  offending  articles. 

««  Why,  what  the  devil,  have  me  ride  with- 
out boots  ?  We'll  make  a  night  of  it.  Ay,  here's 
Charlie  Fox,  black-muzzled  as  a  terrier — fine 
face  though  ;  I  wish  he  hadn''t  come  so  soon, 
for  I  wanted  to  read  you  a  speech  I  intended  to 
make  after  dinner." 

The  gentleman  was  terrified  at  his   friend's 
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oratorical  talents  ;  for  an  entire  month  he  had 
been  lecturing  O'Dwyer  on  the  greatness  and 
importance  of  Charles  James  Fox,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  proper  behaviour  in  his  presence. 
How  was  he  petrified  when,  on  his  presenting 
his  friend  to  the  M.  P.  "  as  one  of  the  free  and 
independent  landholders  of  the  county,"  Der- 
mot  unceremoniously  interrupted  him,  and 
shaking  Fox  by  the  hand  until  his  very  arm 
ached,  he  exclaimed,  "  It's  my  lord's  trade 
to  blarney  the  people ;  you,  I  suppose,  are 
Charles  James  Fox,  M.  P.,  a  sturdy  inde- 
pendent fellow,  and  I  am  Dermot  O'Dwyer,  a 
hater  of  ceremony  and  Tories  ;  so  there  now,  ray 
worthy  friend  in  the  big  wig  has  an  acre  of 
breath  saved  for  the  next  oration." 

This  originality  was  highly  entertaining  to  a 
man  of  Fox's  disposition.  The  party  separated 
at  about  four  the  next  morning,  neither  wiser 
nor  better,  that  I  could  learn,  for  having  met, 
which  I  believe  is  generally  the  case  at  gentle- 
men's dinner  parties  ;  certainly,  the  hairdresser 
occupied  a  most  unusual  time  next  day  in  ar- 
ranging his  lordship's  wig. 

Mr.  O'Dwyer  lived  bachelor-fashion  in  the 
dilapidated  home  of  his  ancestors,  about  three 
miles  from  the  prelate's  abode.  The  house  was 
spacious,   and,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  well 
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furnished,  for  there  was  no  lack  of  inhabitants : 
a  family  of  favoured  pigeons  occupied  the  attics, 
and  reared  their  young  in  undisturbed  tran- 
quillity amid  the  ruin  of  old  bedsteads  and 
mouldering  furniture.  Whenever  there  was 
need  of  provender  Dennis  O'Hay,  huntsman, 
footman,  head  groom,  and  valet,  mounted  the 
once  handsome  but  then  decayed  staircase,  and 
making  his  way  over  recumbent  balustrades, 
and  prostrate  trophies  of  field  and  chase, 
brought  down,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  "two  or 
three  dozen  birdeens  with  the  end  of  a  stick; 
though  sorra  a  mouthful  on  each  o'  the  cra- 
turs."  The  middle  rooms  were  sadly  off  for 
want  of  entire  windows  and  other  little  conve- 
niences deemed  matters  of  absolute  necessity  in 
English  houses.  The  oak  flooring  was  only 
partially  concealed  by  tattered  carpets,  and 
venerable  tapestry  hung  in  fragments  from  the 
mildewed  walls.  Below,  indeed,  with  all  my 
fastidiousness,  I  confess  there  was  much  to  in- 
terest the  lovers  of  animated  nature.  Large 
folding-doors,  leading  from  the  great  hall  to 
the  dining-room,  remained  hospitably  open,  the 
hinges  positively  refusing  to  perform  the  office 
for  which  they  had  been  designed,  some  eighty 
years  previous  to  the  date  of  which  I  write. 
O'Dwyer's  miscellaneous  favourites   had   here 
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ample  space  to  range  in ;  various  perches  were 
stuck  in  the  painted  walls ;  the  principal  and 
largest  was  occupied  by  an  old  white-headed 
eagle,  a  noble  fellow,  who  looked  with  calmness 
and  contempt  on  the  bipeds  and  quadrupeds 
which  passed  beneath  his  stand.  Three  or  four 
hawks,  a  buzzard,  and  innumerable  stuffed 
birds,  skins  of  foxes,  horns  of  deer,  fishing- 
tackle,  and  fowling  pieces,  completed  the  motley 
garniture.  Graceful  stag-hounds,  wary  ter- 
riers, shaggy  yet  gentle  house-dogs,  and  very 
many  litters  of  puppies,  were  scattered  in  various 
attitudes  and  astonishing  harmony  on  the 
ground.  Two  or  three  magnificent  cats  also 
shared  the  territory,  though  their  most  lux- 
urious haunt  was  their  kind  master's  bed, 
which  in  one  of  his  usual  whims  he  had  con- 
veyed to  the  dining-room,  where  he  usually 
cooked  his  own  dinner  after  his  own  fashion. 

The  morning  succeeding  his  interview  with 
Fox,  he  arose  at  his  customary  hour  of  six, 
partook  of  a  stirabout  breakfast,  traversed  the 
farm,  returned  home,  and  suspended  by  a  wool- 
len line,  in  front  of  a  roaring,  sparkling  turf 
fire,  a  fat  and  lusty  goose,  his  intended  dinner; 
and  leaving  it  in  charge  of  his  nephew,  a  young 
collegian  who  bore  with  his  uncle*s  whims  for 
the  sake  of  his  inheritance,  went  to  superintend 
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some  other  matters  either  in  kennel  or  stable. 
The  youth  twisted  and  twirled  the  strings 
basted  the  savoury  bird  with  one  hand,  and 
held  avolume  of  Homer  in  the  other,  meditat- 
ing on  his  uncle's  oddities  one  moment,  and  on 
the  heroic  deeds  of  Achilles  the  next,  when 
suddenly  both  his  reveries  and  employment 
were  interrupted  by  Dennis,  who,  advancing 
half  his  unwieldy  person  beyond  the  door, 
ejaculated,  "  Master  Jack,  Master  Jack,  here's 
the  great  parliament-man  and  his  valey  come 
riding  up  the  steps  ! — where's  master  ?" 

Death  and  destruction  !  a  collegian  to  be 
detected  in  the  vile  act  of  goose-basting  !  It  was 
quite  too  much.  In  an  instant  the  dinner  was 
deposited,  string  and  all,  in  the  dripping-pan, 
and  thrust  unceremoniously  under  the  bed,  the 
only  hiding-place  he  could  at  last  discover. 
Master  Jack  then  advanced  with  shining  face 
'*  to  do  the  honours,"  and  despatched  Dennis  to 
summon  his  uncle.  Dermot  O'Dwyer  entered, 
but  his  eye  unfortunately  rested  on  the  spot 
*'  where  once  a  goose  had  been,"  and  without 
taking  the  slightest  notice  of  the  M.  P.,  the  ex- 
clamation burst  forth,  "  Blood,  and  thunder,  and 
turf  I  where's  my  goose  ? — where's  my  goose, 
I  say  .^" — when  espying  a  small  portion  of  the 
embrowned  string  which  strayed  from  its  rest- 
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ing  place,  he  bent  on  one  knee,  drew  forth  the 
hidden  treasure,  and  carefully  replaced  it, 
twisting  the  worsted  with  skill  and  dexterity;  — 
then,  and  not  till  then,  cordially  welcoming  his 
guest  to  his  hospitable  but  eccentric  abode, 
saying,  "Now,  as  I  have  found  my  goose,  the 
Fox  will  not,  I  am  sure,  refuse  to  partake  of  it." 

How  the  invitation  was  accepted  as  frankly 
as  it  was  given ;  how  a  merry  party  joined  them  in 
the  evening ;  how  the  blind  piper  played  ;  and 
how  light  feet  and  bounding  hearts  echoed  his 
music,  until  the  grey  beam  of  morning  warned 
them  homewards, — I  cannot  now  describe ;  but 
this  I  can  assert,  upon  unquestionable  autho- 
rity, that  all  parties  were  pleased  with  each 
other,  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence  at  more 
fashionable  entertainments. 

A  few  years  after  this  event,  O'Dwyer  was 
sadly  annoyed  by  his  nephew's  wedding  a  per- 
son of  inferior  birth,  and  resolved  to  punish  his 
heir  presumptive  by  taking  a  wife  to  himself. 
It  was  his  "  luck."  He  judiciously  fixed  upon 
a  young  lady,  whose  father  had  much  influence 
in  the  county,  and  was,  moreover,  to  receive  a 
real  fortune  of  a  thousand  guineas  on  her  wed- 
ding-day. The  ceremony  over,  bride  and  bride- 
groom prepared  to  return  to  their  abode,  which, 
I  must  say,  was  "illigantly  fitted  up,"  to  the 
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discomfiture  of  beasts  and  birds.  The  thousand 
guineas,  which  were  literally  told  down,  were 
thrown,  a  V  Irlandaise,  into  an  ancient  trunk 
amongst  other  monies  appertaining  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dermot  O'Dwyer.  This  trunk  was  strap- 
ped at  the  back  of  a  nondescript  gig,  (rather 
an  uncomfortable  machine  of  the  "  make-shift" 
species,)  two  fine-spirited  horses  were  harnessed 
to  it,  and  the  fair  bride  was  conveyed  to  her 
future  dwelling.  The  next  morning,  the  bride- 
groom wanting  some  money,  thought  he  would 
go  to  his  trunk  for  it,  but  on  counting  the 
sum  over,  not  of  his  own  free  will,  but  by 
the  advice  of  the  afore-named  Dennis  CHay, 
he  was  dismayed  at  the  discovery  that  the 
sum  was  minus  three  hundred  and  sixty  gui- 
neas ! 

"  Plase  yer  honour,"  says  Dennis,,  "  that's  no 
way  strange,  seeing  that  the  mice,  or  may-be 
the  rats,  the  bastes  !  have,  by  way  of  employ" 
ment,  eat  as  good  as  seven  or  eight  holes  in  the 
heart's  blood  o'  the  trunk,  bad  cess  to  'em,  for 
a  pack  o'  tories  !" 

It  was  "  his  luck." 

It  was  quite  true,  plenty  of  holes  there  cer- 
tainly were,  and  nothing,  nothing  could  be 
done  except  trying  to  get  the  money  back 
again.     In  those  days  there  was  but  one  way 
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of  effecting  this — sending  for  Father  Dillon, 
the  kind  but  illiterate  parish  priest,  and  in- 
ducing him  to  speak  of  it  from — "  the  altar." 

"  And  sure  I'll  do  that  same,  honey,  with  all 
the  veins  of  my  heart ;  there's  not  one  of  them 
shall  dare  even  to  drink  a  drop  of  it  this  warm 
weather.  I'm  glad  I  heard  of  it  before  the  con- 
fessions ;  for  in  them  we're  bound — ye  under- 
stand." 

Next  Sunday  Father  Dillon  from  "  the  altar" 
made  the  following  proclamation.  "  Good  peo- 
ple, (though  upon  my  conscience  that's  more 
than  I  can  say  to  ye  all,)  but  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  then,  just  as  ye  now  stand  before 
me  (Mrs.  Dacy,  ma'am,  stufJ*  something  in  that 
child's  mouth  to  hinder  him  from  kicking  up 
such  a  bobbery)  as  I  was  saying,  just  as  ye  are, 
I  want  to  discoorse  ye.  My  good  friend  and 
parishoner,  Dermot  O'Dwyer,  esquire,  who  has 
lived  man  and  boy  in  the  one  place  for  more  than 
three  hundred  years,  without  ever  spendin'  cross 
or  coin — (Jerry,  Jerry  Finan,  agra,  just  clap 
yer  wig  into  the  broken  pane  that's  at  the  back 
o'  my  head  ;  Tim  Dooly,  you  that  calls  yerself 
a  glazier,  it's  astonishing  to  me,  coming  as  ye 
do  to  this  holy  house  every  Sunday,  that  ye 
hav'n't  had  the  grace  to  stick  a  bit  of  glass  in 
the  window  for  the  love  o'  God  and  yer  priest) 
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— cross  or  coin,  as  I  said,  in  foreign  parts,  but 
spends  every  shilling  he  has,  and  ten  to  the  back 
of  them  amongst  ye,  (ye  unruly  pack  of  devil- 
sarving  cratures,)  like  a  gentleman  as  he  is, 
seeing  he  couldn't  be  otherwise.  Well,  Mr. 
O'Dwyer  has  had  the  misfortune  to  drop  out  of 
a  blaguard  hole  in  his  ti'unk,  a  matter  of 
about — but  the  sum's  no  consarn  of  yours — / 
know  what  it  is,  and  what's  more,  /  know  who's 
got  it :  and  if  every  farthing  o'  the  money  isn't 
returned — returned  by  to-morrow  morning,  either 
to  me,  or  to  his  honour,  PU  publish  ye,  penance 
ye,  and  excommunicate  ye  ;  and  it's  the  devil  '11 
have  nice  pickings  then,  when  none  dare  say, 
God  save,  or  God  speed  ye.  And  now  it's  the 
black  shame  has  come  over  ye,  to  think  that 
the  minute  ye  see  the  timptation  the  ould  boy 
threw  in  yer  way,  ye  didn't  come  straight  to 
me,  and  let  me  know  the  rights  of  it.  Oh,  you 
in  the  blue  cloak,"  (about  sixty  women  wore 
no  other  garb,)  "  'twas  ill-luck  took  ye  so  soon 
from  yer  own  hearth-stone  last  Tuesday  !  but 
if  ye  repent,  and  return  the  money,  I'll  contrive 
a  penance  that  will  clear  ye  once  more,  for  ^er 
poor  soul's  sake.  O  !  O  !  O  !  to  think  how 
busy  the  ould  one  was  in  my  parish — asy 
known  I  was  sleeping  at  the  same  time.  There's 
fresh  holy  water  at  the  door — take  plenty  of  it 
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— sure  I  never  begrudged  ye ;  for,  God  save 
us  !  poor  ignorant  craythurs  like  you,  can't  see 
how  the  very  air  is  full  of  evil  spirits— things 
that  go  buzzing  about  like  blue-bottles,  and 
whisper  ye,  to  forget  yer  God,  and  yer  duty, 
and  yer  priest.  (Martin  Doyle,  is  the  horse 
gone  lame,  that  ye  never  send  a  sod  o'  turf  to 
ray  poor  place,  and  yer  own  rick  built  up  as 
high  as  the  hill  o'  Howth !  Oh  !  Martin,  Martin  ! 
yer  a  bitter  sinner,  and  so  was  yer  father  be- 
fore ye.)  And  in  regard  of  Mr.  O'Dwyer's 
money ;  look  to  it,  I  say,  directly,  or  else, 
(and  ye'U  have  reason  to  think  o'  my  words,) 
every  guinea  will  be  changed  into  a  torch 
o'  fire  and  brimstone,  to  scorch  the  flesh  off*, 
yer  bones — look  to  it,  1  say,  once  more — 
FOR  IF  YE  don't  ! — There,  be  off  with  yer 
self,  every  mother's  son  of  ye ;  and  no  blessing 
from  me  'ill  any  one  of  ye  have  this  day  :— take 
care,  you  with  the  white  stockings  and  bran 
new  beaver,  how  ye  got  them  ! — Back,  I  say  !" 

It  is  no  less  true  than  extraordinary,  as 
showing  the  power  possessed  by  an  illiterate, 
but  truly  honest  priest,  that  before  the  next 
morning  dawned,  the  money  was  returned, 
with  the  exception  of  ten  or  twelve  guineas, 
which  were  doubtless  lost,  as  some  heavy  rain 
had  fallen  during  the  night.     It  was  his  luck  I 
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Our  friend  O'Dwyer  boasted  he  had  kept  re- 
gular accounts  as  long  as  the  guineas  lasted, 
for  he  never  took  one  out  of  his  cash'hox  j 
"  that  he  did  not  cut  a  notch  in  the  lid.'"' 


%; 
i 
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•'  I  was  born  so,  mother." — Bykon. 


In  the  small  and  picturesque  village  of  Kath- 
leen, on  the  banks  of  the  wide,  and  beautiful, 
and  luxuriant  Shannon,  is  a  small  turf-built 
cottage,  consisting  of  but  one  room  ;  in  which 
lived  a  poor  industrious  woman,  distinguished 
in  the  parish,  and  out  of  the  parish,  by  the 
sobriquet  of  "  the  lone  widow." 

This  pathetic  term,  so  expressive  of  extreme 
desolation,  was  bestowed  upon  the  widow  of  a 
wild  and  fearless  man,  who  would  have  paid 
upon  the  scaffold  the  penalty  of  sedition,  had 
he  not  in  prison  terminated  his  existence  by  his 
own    hand.      His   wife   loved    him   with    the 
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zealous  and  devoted  love  which  the  weak  feel 
for  the  strong.  No  idea  of  crime  associated 
itself  with  "  her  Robin''s"  adventures.  And, 
though  she  had  never  heard  of  '*  Roman 
virtue,"  she  admired  the  same  species  of  patriot- 
ism as  it  shone  forth  in  her  husband's  devotion 
to  a  cause  which  he  believed  right,  and  sacri- 
ficed himself  to  support. 

When  Poor  Dummy,  the  subject  of  my  tale, 
was  born — it  was  but  a  few  weeks  after  her 
mother  became  a  widow — she  was  a  perfect 
and  well-favoured  child ;  and  it  was,  indeed, 
one  of  the  Almighty's  especial  blessings  that 
the  "  lone  widow's"  attention  to  her  beloved 
infant  diverted  the  melancholy  that  came  in 
full  power  after  her  husband's  loss.  Even  to 
the  unconscious  baby  would  she  wail  over 
the  misfortune  that  had  so  heavily  fallen  upon 
both. 

"  They  took  yer  father,  a  cushla  !  but  I 
bless  God  they  didn't  lade  him  to  a  shameful 
death.  Ay,  smile,  my  heart's  darlin',  for 
there's  no  shame  upon  yer  name — smile,  my 
little  jewel !  and  laugh  at  the  small  birds  that 
are  peepin'  at  ye  through  the  bushes.  Merry 
be  yer  soul,  my  blessin' ;  may  the  cross  and 
the  th rouble  be  far  from  ye  ! — and  sure  the  Al- 
mighty will  be  a  double  father  to  you.     Oh  ! 
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my  heart's  breakin', — yet,  why  for  should  I 
wash  yer  smiles  in  yer  mother's  tears?'*''  and 
then  the  "  lone  widow'''  would  lay  her  child 
upon  the  turf,  and,  turning  her  face  to  the 
thick  bushes  of  hawthorn  and  elder  that  shel- 
tered her  little  cottage-garden,  weep  many  and 
bitter  tears.  Still  her  child  beguiled  her  of 
her  grief;  and  its  beauty  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  more  than  one  kind-hearted  Irish  lady, 
who  prevented  "  the  lone  widow"  from  wanting 
any  comforts,  and  furnished  her  little  cottage 
with  many  rural  luxuries.  The  child  was 
more  than  two  years  old  when,  one  morning, 
the  parish  priest  was  disturbed  sooner  than  he 
desired  by  "  the  lone  widow." — '*  Mistress 
Furlong,  sir,  yer  reverence," — as  his  bare- 
legged servant  announced  her ;  and  the  poor 
woman,  carrying  her  little  girl  in  her  arms, 
entered  the  parlour. 

"  It's  sore  throuble  I've  got  at  my  heart  on 
account  of  little  Alice,  yer  honour,  that's 
brought  me  here,"  she  commenced  after  many 
and  elaborate  curtseyings.  "  It's  what  some 
of  the  neighbours  say,  with  all  tenderness, 
God  bless  them  ! — that  my  child — yer  reve- 
rence— " 

"  Well,  my  good  woman  ?  compose  yourself 
— ^pray  go  on.*' 
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"  Is  not  altogether  right — I'll  spake  the 
name  presently,  yer  honour — only,  somehow, 
it  chokes  me  just  here."  And  she  paused  for 
a  moment,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  her 
throat. 

"  God  will  enable  you  to  bear  whatever  he 
puts  upon  you,  woman  dear !"  observed  the 
kind-hearted  man,  pushing  a  chair  towards 
his  parishioner ; — *'maybe,he  may  have  thought 
fit  to  take  the  reason  from  her,  and  if  so — " 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no  !"  exclaimed  the  agonised 
mother ;  '*  not  that,  not  that,  your  honour — 
she  has  a  load  of  sense  for  her  years ;  indeed, 
though  I  say  it,  she  is  a  rock  of  sense,  if  a 
body  may  tell  so  of  her  own  flesh  and  blood ; 
it  is  not  that ;  but  look,  yer  reverence,  if  I  call 
her,  she  does  not  hear — and  Anty  Mallow  has 
a  babby,  younger  than  mine  by  eleven  weeks ; 
Anty  Mallow's  babby  can  say,  '  Father,'  in 
its  own  way ;  but  mine,  sir, — mine — "  she 
caught  her  child  to  her  bosom  with  a  violent 
effort,  and  laid  her  flushed  cheek  upon  its 
white  and  placid  brow, — "  mine,  holy  father, 
will  be  a  '  dummy, ^  to  its  grave  !" 

The  priest  looked  upon  the  poor  woman  with 
great  compassion ;  he  remembered  what  she 
had  already  suffered — ^he  called  to  mind  her 
strong  and  natural  attachment — he  thought  of 
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the  love  she  bore  her  offspring,  and  how  very 
frequently  he  had,  with  his  neighbours,  formed 
little  plans  for  the  beautiful  child's  advance- 
ment :  how  they  had  determined  to  make  it 
"  a  good  scholar,"  and  how  the  young  lady 
at  the  manor  meditated  on  little  Alice's  im- 
provement— he  saw  how  the  infant  with  her 
little  fingers  wiped  away  the  tears  that  chased 
each  other  down  the  widow's  cheek,  as  she  sat 
looking  with  affection  and  despair  into  her 
child's  face. 

"  She  has  been  marked  out  for  sorrow  by 
the  Almighty :  I  see  that  plain  enough : 
though  it's  often  in  the  night-time  I  put  her 
from  my  bosom,  that  neither  the  sob  nor  the 
tear  might  rest  upon  her,  so  that  she  mightn't 
know  the  sound  nor  the  feel  of  either — but  it's 
no  good.  Your  honour  is  a  wise  gentleman, 
and  maybe  you  could  insense  me  if  there  is 
any  way  by  which  I  could  make  her  come  to 
the  knowledge  that  she  had  a  father.  Oh,  my 
grief;  how  I  have  prayed  that  the  time  might 
pass,  so  that  she  would  be  able  to  say  that  one 

word FATHER  !" 

The  priest  comforted  her  as  he  best  could  ; 
and,  above  all,  assured  her  that  there  was  an 
institution,  where,  when  old  enough,  little 
Alice  could  be  taught  to  read  and  write.     This 
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information  poured  consolation  upon  her  broken 
spirit :  she  returned  to  her  hut,  and  applied 
herself  diligently  to  her  wheel  and  knitting. 
The  earliest  bird  of  summer  sang  before  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  to  cheer  her  industry  ;  her 
dress  was,  like  Jacob's  coat,  of  many  colours : 
and  the  neighbours,  one  and  all,  wondered 
what  "  the  lone  widow"  meant  to  do  with  her 
money.  "  Sure,  her  child,"  they  said,  "  would 
never  need  it,  for  Poor  Dummy  was  the  blos- 
som of  the  whole  country,  and  the  gentry 
wouldn't  see  her  want." 

The  mother,  however,  nourished  a  purpose 
and  a  plan  in  her  own  secret  soul ;  and,  when 
Alice  was  ten  years  old,  prepared  to  put  it 
into  execution.  This  was  to  journey  with  her 
to  Dublin,  place  her  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum  for  three  or  four  years,  and  engage 
herself,  if  possible,  as  a  nurse,  within  its  walls 
To  this  end  were  all  her  earnings  devoted ; 
with  this  object  she  toiled,  denying  herself  all 
but  potatoes  and  a  ragged  coat :  and,  when 
one  looked  into  Alice's  beautiful  face,  and 
knew  the  energy  and  activity  that  had  sprung 
up  and  flourished  in  the  widow's  bosom,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  feel  the  utmost  respect  for 
her  resolve.  Still  her  neighbours  called  her 
"  the  lone  widow ;"  for,  though  her  child  un- 
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derstood  almost  every  single,  simple  thing  she 
signed  to  her,  yet  there  was  no  voice — no  sound 
in  the  lonely  cottage,  except  the  mechanical 
hum  of  her  industrious  wheel,  or  the  subdued 
pur  of  Alice's  favourite  cat ;  which,  poor  thing ! 
appeared  affected  by  the  spirit  of  loneliness 
that  pervaded  the  small  household.  The  day, 
however,  arrived  for  the  widow's  departure  : — 
she  was  furnished  with  letters  from  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry  ;  and  in  due  time  little  Alice 
was  received  into  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  Her  mother,  of  course,  being  perfectly 
unfitted  for  the  situation  she  desired,  supported, 
herself  with  what  she  had  saved,  and  what  she 
continued  to  earn :  and,  after  three  years  of 
mingled  attention  and  carefulness  on  the  part 
of  Alice,  and  patient  enduring  on  that  of  her 
mother,  the  latter  was  informed  that  her  child 
could  now  write.  Tremblingly  did  the  affec- 
tionate parent  watch  the  pen's  tracery  upon  the 
paper,  and  direct  her  on  a  fair  new  sheet  to 
write  the  word  '^father;'''  she  then  enclosed 
the  specimen,  and  had  it  sent  to  her  parish 
priest,  with  a  message  from  herself,  saving  that 
now  she  would  return  to  Kathleen.  It  appeared 
as  if  the  poor  woman's  whole  desire  was  that 
her  child  should  be  able  to  write  that  one 
word  "  father  !" — and  that  desire  accomplished 
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her  heart  yearned  for  the  quiet  of  her  little 
cottage,  and  the  silent  but  expressive  commune 
she  now  felt  she  could  hold  with  her  lonel}^ 
child. 

Yet  Alice  was  not  lonely — her  mind  was 
rich  in  the  treasures  of  a  bright  and  active 
imagination  ;  and  many  who  pitied  Poor  Dum- 
my were  themselves  far  greater  objects  of 
compassion.  Among  other  accomplishments 
acquired  during  her  sojourn  in  Dublin,  was 
the  art  of  basket-making ;  and  it  was  a  pleas- 
ing picture  to  see  Alice  seated  under  the 
spreading  hawthorn  at  her  mother"'s  door, 
twisting  the  shining  and  lissom  twigs  into  neat 
and  orderly  fashion, — her  bright  eyes  occa- 
sionally glancing  over  the  distant  valley,  and 
her  taper  fingers  spelling  the  cause  of  her 
sunny  laughter,  to  her  pensive  mother.  There 
seemed  a  secret  friendship — a  deep  sympathy 
between  Alice  and  the  birds,  and  wild  crea- 
tures, that  frolicked  over  the  moor;  and  at 
her  cottage-door,  the  robin  and  even  the  rest- 
less blackbird  would  suffer  her  to  peep  into 
their  nests,  without  stirring  from  their  eggs  : 
the  hare  would  erect  its  ears,  as  the  light  step 
of  Dummy  passed  near  its  form,  and  then  re- 
closed  its  sleepy  eyes,  in  perfect  consciousness 
that  it  was  no  enemv  whose  shadow  rested  on 
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the  landscape.  Dummy's  cat,  owing  to  the 
strength  of  example  and  good  feeding,  was  as 
harmless  as  herself;  and  "  the  lone  widow" 
complained  that  she  caught  no  mice, — certainly 
a  well-founded  complaint.  But  Dummy's  beauty 
was  the  never-ending  theme  of  country  praise  ; 
and  it  was,  beyond  all  question,  extraordinary 
and  exquisite  in  its  nature.  Her  form  was  so 
fragile,  so  delicate,  so  wavering,  that  she  re- 
minded one  of  the  undulating  willow,  rather 
than  a  tangible  creature  of  flesh  and  blood. 
Her  eyes  were  remarkable  both  for  dazzling 
and  intense  expression ;  and  her  teeth — so 
white,  so  even— imparted  a  brightness  to  her 
smile,  that  rendered  her  countenance  absolutely 
sunny. 

"  She's  a  bonny  bird — God  bless  her,  Mrs. 
Furlong,  ma'am  ;"  said  one  of  the  few  visiters 
to  the  widow  on  a  summer's  evening,  while 
Poor  Dummy  was  busily  employed  in  peeling 
some  osiers,  that  looked  more  taper  than  her 
fingers. 

"  And  sure  its  many  would  put  up  with  her 
infirmity,  and  thank  ye  too,  to  have  such  a 
child ;  if  she  hasn't  got  a  bachelor  yet,  more 
shame  on  the  boys,  for  sure  it's  a  hard-working, 
let  alone  a  beautiful,  wife,  she'd  make — and 
she  a  scholar  into  the  bargain ;  and  it's  many 
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a  man  would  bid  a  high  price  for  a  silent 
woman,  who  never  could  turn  her  tongue  to 
make  an  ill  answer,  even  if  she  had  a  turn  for 
that  same.  Now,  Mrs.  Furlong,  ma'am,  maybe 
ye  wouldn't  take  it  ill  of  an  ould  residenter, 
like  myself,  to  ask  ye  if  ye  know  what  she  do 
be  so  often  writing,  upon  the  nice  white  paper, 
of  an  evening  sometimes ;  and  sometimes  of  a 
morning,  out  upon  the  moor ;  or  near  the  bee- 
hive, there,  in  the  far  corner — ay,  out  yonder, 
where  ye  can  see  the  chimneys  of  Castle  Kath- 
leen above  the  trees ;  and  Mrs.  Francis's  cot- 
tage hard  by." 

"  Why  then,  indeed,  Biddy  agra  !  sorra  a 
word  o*  writing  I  know  in  the  wide  world  from 
Adam,  barrin'  one  word,  that  just  holds  half-a- 
dozen  letters,  that  1  bargained  with  her  master 
in  Dublin,  for  God's  sake,  to  teach  her  first ; 
and  then,  by  going  over  them  so  often,  I  learnt 
them  myself,  and  can  tell  them  in  any  part 
of  a  book,  or  upon  paper,  as  clear  as  e'er  a 
scholar  of  them  all,  either  singly  or  together." 

"  Why,  then,  that's  very  clever  of  you ;  and 
you  would  have  been  a  bright  woman,  Mrs. 
Furlong,  if  it  had  been  yer  luck.  I  suppose 
it  would  be  an  offence  to  ask   what  the  word 
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"  No    offence    in   life,  Biddy,"   replied   the 
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widow,  her  pale  cheek  flushing,  and  her  fingers 
twitching  the  string  of  her  apron  at  the  same 
time ;  "  no  offence  in  life,  nor  no  shame  either, 
thank  God — the  word  was  ^ father^ — if  she 
couldn't  spake  it  from  the  lip,  she  can  feel  it  in 
the  heart."  There  was  a  pause — the  widow's 
lip  quivered,  and  Biddy  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  draw  forth  from  her  bosom  half 
a  sheet  of  scrawled  paper. 

"  Maybe,  Mrs.  Furlong,  this  is  written  all 
over  with  the  word — this  is  what  she  do  be  at, 
sometimes.  She  dropt  it,  and  I  thought  I'd 
show  it  to  you." 

Mrs.  Furlong  turned  the  paper  over  and 
over,  up  and  down,  but  could  make  nothing 
of  it. 

"  I  see  an  F  and  an  A,  and  the  other  letters 
that  I  know  here  and  there,"  she  said,  "  but  not 
put  together  as  they  ought  to  be ;"  and  then  she 
beckoned  her  daughter  to  her,  and  showed  her  the 
writing.  In  an  instant,  face,  neck,  and  bosom, 
became  one  scarlet  flush— her  fair  white  brow 
grew  red  as  the  damask  rose  :  letting  the  thin 
wand  of  willow  which  she  held  drop,  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands ;  then,  as  if 
suddenly  recollecting  that  her  mother  could 
not  read  what  she  had  written,  she  sprang  for- 
ward, and,  falling  on  her   knees,   entreated   to 
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possess  the  paper.  Her  mother  desired,  by 
signs,  that  she  would  communicate  the  contents. 
No,  that  she  would  not  do. 

"  Then,"  whispered  Biddy,  "  keep  it  and 
show  it  to  his  reverence,  for  a  rason  I  have ; 
and  he'll  tell  ye  the  rights  of  it."  The  widow 
resolved  to  act  upon  her  gossip's  advice  ;  placed 
the  paper  in  her  bosom  ;  and,  without  heeding 
poor  Dummy'^s  silent  eloquence,  proceeded 
that  same  evening  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
priest. 

The  good  padre  was  standing,  or  rather 
leaning,  against  the  lonely  post  that  supported 
his  garden-gate,  his  "  big  coat"  hanging  like 
a  mantle  from  his  shoulders,  and  his  breviary 
opened  at  evening  mass.  He  glanced  over  the 
rude  scrawl,  and  smiled  as  if  something  amus- 
ing was  contained  therein. 

"  Would  your  reverence  be  plased  to  tell  me 
the  contents  of  that  same?"  said  the  mother, 
curtseying. 

"  The  contents  ?"  repeated  the  priest. 

"  If  your  honour  pleases,"  replied  the  widow, 
with  another  curtsey. 

"  Indeed  my  good  friend,  I  believe,  as  well 
as  I  can  make  it  out,  it  is  poetry." 

''  Anan,  sir  !  I  hope  that's  nothing  bad." 

"  Bad !"  in   his   turn,   repeated    the    priest, 
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smiling, — "  oh,  no ;  you  are  poetical  sometimes 
yourself,  Mrs  Furlong,  although  you  do  not 
know  it." 

The  widow  again  curtseyed,  for  she  did  not 
comprehend  what  his  reverence  said. 

"  Bring  Alice  here  to-morrow  morning,  about 
nine  o'clock,  Mrs.  Furlong ;  and  do  not  tell 
her  I  have  seen  this." 

"  Very  well,  yer  honour ;  only,  as  it  is  no- 
thing bad,  maybe  you'd  give  me  the  paper." 

"  To-morrow — to-morrow  you  shall  have  it. 
Good  evening,  and  God  bless  you,  my  good 
woman." 

Mrs.  Furlong  turned  to  do  as  she  was  de- 
sired, and  then,  remembering  something  else, 
curtseyed  again. 

"  I  humbly  ask  yer  reverence's  pardon,  but 
I  brought  a  new  bottle  with  me,  thinking  that 
maybe  you  would  be  so  good  as  fill  it,  with 
your  own  hands,  with  holy  water — it  would 
have  double  strength  then  ;  and,  somehow, 
Alice  is  not  quite  well — not  altogether  in  such 
good  spirits,  and  does  not  sleep  as  much  as  I 
think  she  ought ;  so  I  thought  maybe  a  sprinkle 
of  holy  water  morning  and  evening  might  do 
her  good." 

The  priest,  it  is  recorded,  smiled  again  ;  but 
he  filled   the  bottle,  as   ''  the  lone  widow"  re- 
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quested,  with  his  own  hands,  and  presented  it 
to  her  as  she  departed :  then,  calling  to  his 
maid  to  bring  him  his  cane,  his  '*  best  beaver," 
and  to  help  him  on  with  the  "  big  coat,"  he 
set  off  to  visit  Mrs.  Francis,  whose  husband, 
according  to  the  jest  that  went  amongst  his 
neighbours,  had  travelled  after  the  rebellion 
to  Botany  Bay,  for  the  benefit  of  his  educa- 
tion ! 

*'  Oh,  but  it's  your  honour  that  is  kindly 
welcome,"  said  Mrs.  Francis  as  the  priest  en- 
tered ;  "  and  the  tread  of  your  foot  is  the 
sweetest  music  that  ever  comes  near  my  door. 
Frank,  set  a  chair  for  his  reverence.  Oh, 
Frank,  Frank  !  not  the  one  with  the  three  legs 
— there,  the  bran  new  one,  the  lucky  one,  made 
of  the  black  wood  from  foreign  parts — it's 
an  easy  chair  :  and  by  the  same  token  the  cat 
knows  it,  for  she's  for  ever  taking  her  kitlings 
into  it." 

"  Thank  ye  kindly,  Mrs.  Francis ;  but  I 
want  a  word  with  Frank,  and  then  I'll  have 
speech  with  you,  honey  ;"  and  away  went  the 
priest,  followed  by  Frank,  into  the  little  clean, 
neatly  sanded  room  at  the  back  of  Mrs 
Francis's  extensive  kitchen.  The  words  that 
passed,  or  the  sentiments  expressed  during  that 
interview,   it   is   not  in   my   power  to   record. 
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Mrs.  Francis  was  as  anxious  to  discover  their 
import,  but  with  as  little  success;  for  the 
priest  "  was  a  close  man,  who  never  let  his 
ear  hear  what  his  mouth  spoke :"  such  being 
the  case,  no  wonder  I  remained  in  ignorance. 
Frank  returned  to  the  kitchen  with  an  awk- 
ward air;  and,  seating  himself  near  the  door, 
began  tying  together  the  old  spaniel's  ears,  to 
his  mother's  manifest  annoyance.  Presently 
the  priest  summoned  her  also  to  a  private  au- 
dience ;  and  when  she  returned  accompanied 
by  her  spiritual  adviser,  it  was  evident  she  was 
in  no  gentle  temper. 

"  And  so,  Frank,  you  have  been  playing  the 
sly;  and,  instead  of  banking  the  water-dam  for* 
Job  Wright's  mill,  you  have  been  making  love 
to  the  lone  widow's  daughter." 

"  I  don't  deny  it,  mother." 

"  You  don't  deny  it,  mother  !"  repeated  the 
dame,  scornfully;  "  and  a  pretty  taste  you 
have  !  a  dummy  !  a  poor  little  creature  whose 
waist  is  not  thicker  than  my  wrist,  and  whose 
father " 

"  My  good  Mrs.  Francis,"  interrupted  the 
priest,  *'  the  less  either  party  says  about  their 
father  the  better  ;  for  my  part,  I  have  always 
thought  that  it  is  entirely  owing  to  such  mothers 
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as  yourself  that  such  young  men  as  Frank  turn 
out  so  well." 

A  well-timed  compliment  always  tells  with  a 
woman — the  priest  knew  his  advantage.  Mrs. 
Francis  smiled,  and  the  padre  seated  himself 
in  the  easy  chair :  the  merits  of  the  poor 
dumb  girl,  her  beauty,  and  the  industry  and 
virtues  of  her  mother,  were  discussed  ;  and  the 
heart  of  the  dame  softened  when  she  called  to 
mind  that  time  had  been  when  Mrs.  Furlono^'s 
family  were  better  off  than  her  own.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  simple  circumstance  which  would 
have  excited  the  jealousy  of  an  English  family, 
only  increased  this  good  woman's  esteem  for 
"  the  lone  widow  ;"  and  the  evening  terminated 
by  her  consenting  that  in  a  year,  if  things  went 
on  smoothly — why,  she  would  not  oppose  the 
union  of  Alice  and  Frank. 

"  God  for  ever  bless  your  reverence,  and  it's 
a  sin  and  a  shame  you  can't  fall  in  love  your- 
self. If  I  was  only  sure  she  cared  about  me," 
said  Frank,  as  he  stood  beneath  the  moonlight 
at  the  priest's  door. 

The  priest  drew  forth  the  scroll :  "  Look, 
Frank,  you  are  a  good  and  an  honest  boy,  or  I 
would  not  let  you  into  so  much.  What  do  you 
read  on  that  paper  ?" 
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"Frank.  Frank.  Why,  it's  all  over 
Franks^  your  honour ;  and  that's  my  name." 

"  And  women  do  not  write  so  often  for  their 
pleasure  a  name  they  do  not  love." 

"  And  she  wrote  that,"  said  the  youth—"  may 
I  keep  it  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  priest;  "  I  promised  to 
return  it  to  her  mother."" 

The  young  man  kissed  the  paper  as  if  it 
had  been  a  holy  relic,  and  gave  it  back  to  his 
confessor. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  conclusion.  I  re- 
member Poor  Dummy  the  handsome  mother 
of  many  children,  who  each  and  all  pronounced 
the  word  *'  father,"  and  **  grandfather"  too, 
entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  "  the  lone 
widow."  I  remember,  also,  the  chairs  and 
cradles  which  Alice  manufactured  for  the 
adornment  of  her  own  cottage.  I  remember, 
moreover,  the  pretty  basket  filled  with  poultry 
and  eggs,  her  annual  present  to  her  old  friend 
the  priest.  And,  above  all,  I  remember  the 
wicker  cage  she  made  for  the  finest  thrush  I 
ever  possessed :  indeed,  I  remember  a  great 
deal  about  her  that  would  be  tiresome  to 
repeat ;  for  the  annals  of  the  poor  who  clus- 
tered around  "  the  big  house,"  have  sunk 
more  deeply  into   my  heart   than   the  records 
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of  the  great,  or  the  follies  of  the  gay.  I  can 
only  say,  that  few  in  this  magnificent  world  de- 
served more  admiration  or  respect  than  Poor 
Dummy. 


PROCRASTINATION. 
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In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Duncan-, 
non  Fort,  along  that  portion  of  the  coast  which 
contracts  into  the  Waterford  river,  there  are 
a  number  of  scattered  cottages  standing  either 
singly  or  in  small  clusters  along  a  wild  and 
picturesque  sea-shore — more  wild,  perhaps,  than 
beautiful,  although  the  infinite  number  of 
creeks,  and  bays,  and  overhanging  rocks,  vary 
the  prospect  at  every  hundred  yards ;  and  I 
know  nothing  more  delightful  than  to  row  dur- 
ing a  long  summer-evening,  from  the  time  when 
the  sun  abates  his  fierceness  until  the  moon  has 
fairly  risen  upon  the  waters,  nothing  more  de- 
lightful than  to  row — now  in,  now  out,  now 
under  the  hanging  rocks,  now  close  upon  the 
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silver-sanded  bays,  where  thousands  of  many- 
coloured  shells  form  the  most  beautiful  mosaic 
beneath  the  transparent  waters.  So  deep  is 
the  tranquillity  of  land  and  sea  during  these 
happy  hours,  that  travellers  would  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  believe  they  were  really  floating 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Irish  coast ;  that  the 
lovely  village  of  Templemore,  smiling  on  the 
brink  of  the  Waterford  river,  was  inhabited 
by  the  "  savage  cut-throats,"  which  it  is  the 
delight  of  a  peculiar  party  to  denominate  the 
suffering  peasantry  of  a  land  who  for  centuries 
have  "  laughed  and  laboured "  upon  worse 
food  and  worse  treatment,  than  we  in  rich  and 
happy  England  bestow  upon  our  dogs — oh,  it 
makes  my  heart  ache,  and  my  blood  boil,  when 
I  think  of  what  I  have  seen,  and  contrast  it 
with  what  I  hear;  when  I  remember  that  whe- 
ther priest-ridden  or  law-ridden,  the  heads  of 
either  party  have  been  fanatics  or  worse — but 
what  have  I  to  do  with  this  ?  I  love  the 
green  turf  of  my  native  country,  I  laugh  at 
its  follies,  I  weep  over  its  sorrows  and  grieve 
for  its  crimes ;  ah  !  a  woman's  smiles  and  a 
woman's  tears  are  alike  useless — but  what  have 
you,  gentle  reader,  to  do  with  that  ?  I  have 
never  entered  upon,  and  do  not  wish  to  enter  on 
any  subject  that  trenches  on  the  political  grie- 
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varices  of  Ireland  :  I  can  only  pray — which 
I  do  with  all  my  heart  and  soul ! — that 
times  may  mend,  and  speedily.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  win  the  suffrages  of  my  dear 
English  friends  for  the  virtues  and  domestic 
privations  of  my  humble  countrywomen  ;  and 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  to  Irish  people 
how  their  besetting  sins  of  carelessness  and  in- 
considerateness  might  be  corrected — corrected 
without  much  trouble,  and  with  great  advan- 
tage to  themselves;  as  far  as  Ireland  is  con- 
cerned I  have  no  ambition  beyond  what  I 
have  stated,  and  having  so  said,  I  will  tell  my 
story : — 

"  And  what  'ud  ail  the  boat  but  to  dor' 
Sure  she's  done,  ay,  and  done  a  dale  for  us, 
this  ten  years ;  and  as  to  the  hole,  Jemmy 
'ill  plug  his  hat  into  it,  or  stick  in  a  piece  of 
sail-cloth^  and  what  'ud  ail  her  than,  but  sail, 
God  bless  her  ! — like  a  swan  or  a  curlew,  as 
she  always  does  ?" 

"  Dermot — Dermot,  darling !  listen  to  me 
for  onct  r 

"  Faith,"  replied  Dermot  to  his  better  half, 
Kate  Browne,  while  his  kfeen  blue  eye  twinkled 
with  that  mixture  of  wit  and  humour  so  truly 
Irish,  "  Faith,  my  dear,  I'll  accommodate  you 
in  any  way  I  can,   for  I'll  listen  to  you   onct 
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for  three  speakings—rcome,  out  with  it,  and 
don't  stand  twisting  your  face  that  was  onct  so 
purty  as  to  win  the  heart  and  hand  of  the 
handsomest  man  in  the  parish,  and  that  is — 
myself,  Dermot  Browne,  at  your  sarvice.  Mis- 
tress Kate  Browne,  madam  !  Don't  keep  length- 
ening your  face  to  the  length  of  a  herring- 
net,  but  out  with  it! — out  with  it! — at 
onct!" 

"  Dermot,  Fve  got  the  box  of  tools  quite 
convanient ;  I  brought  it  with  me  to  the  shore, 
and  the  last  time  I  was  in  Waterford  I  bought 
all  sortings  of  nails,  large  and  small ;  and  there's 
plenty  of  hoord  in  the  shed — and  Dermot, 
mend  the  hole,  and  God  bless  you  ! — sure  it's 
the  sore  heart  I'd  have  when  youM  be  on  the 
wather,  to  think  that  any  harm  would  happen 
you — it  won't  take  you  anything  like  an 
hour '" 

"  An  hour  !  God  bless  the  woman,  why  a 
body  would  think  you  had  never  been  a  fisher- 
man's wife?  An  hour  would  turn  the  tide — 
and  the  luck  ! — an  liour  !  Why,  the  herrings 
out  yonder  would  miss  my  company  if  I 
waited ;  and  all  for  what  ?  To  go  to  the 
trouble  of  nailing  a  bit  o'  boord  on  a  mite  of 
a  hole,  when  it  will  be  just  as  easy  to  stop  it 
with  a  hat !" 
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"  But  not  as  safe,  Deraiot  !" 

"  Be  asy  with  your  safety  !  You're  always 
touching  on  that; — ay,  will  it,  and  as  safe 
too  ;  hav'n't  I  done  it  before  ! — Why,  turn  up 
every  one  of  the  boats  along  the  shore,  and  111 
bet  you  the  cod  I  mean  to  catch,  against  a 
branyan,  that  there  isn't  as  sound  a  boat  as  my 
own  on  the  sands ;  doesn't  Harrison's  go  with- 
out a  rudder  ? — doesn't  Michan's  go  without  a 
mast — barring  a  gag  of  a  gate-post  that  he 
pulled  out  of  Lavery's  field?  I'm  sure  Mi- 
chael Murphy's  craft  is  bang  full  of  dowshy 
holes  like  a  riddle :  and  a  good  noggin  he  won 
on  that,  for  he  betted  Lanty  Moore  that  at  the 
present  time  the  keel  of  his  boat  had  more 
holes  in  it  than  Lanty 's  English  sieve  which 
he  had  for  winnowing  corn ;  and  sure  enough 
he  won ;  for  the  holes  in  the  sieve  were  all 
stopped  up  with  the  dirt !  Lend  a  band,  old 
girl,  and  help  me  and  the  boy  to  shove  her 
off!"  He  continued  appealing  to  his  wife, 
•'  What  .'—you  won't?  Why  thin,  Kate  agra, 
what  ails  ye  ? — I've  been  your  true  and  faith- 
ful husband  next  Candlemas  will  be  seventeen 
years,  and  you  never  refused  me  a  hand's  turn 
before  !""  Still  Kate  Browne  moved  not ;  and 
her  husband,  using,  with  his  eldest  son,  con- 
siderable exertion  to  push  off  the  boat,  became 
annoyed  at  her  obstinacy. 
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Kate  saw,  but,  contrary  to  her  usual  habit, 
heeded  it  not.  She  stood  with  folded  arms 
and  tearful  eyes,  surveying  the  proceedings, 
without  possessing  the  power  of  putting  a  stop 
to  preparations,  of  the  termination  of  which  she 
had  a  fearful  presentiment. 

"  Why,  thin,  look  at  your  mother,  Benjie  !" 
exclaimed  Browne  to  his  son,  "  sure  she's 
enough  to  set  a  man  mad,  and  her's  the  help 
that's  as  good  as  five — she  has  such  a  know- 
ledge of  setting  everything  straight.  Kate,"  he 
exclaimed  to  his  wife  : — 

"  Let  her  alone,  father,  dear,"  interrupted 
the  boy,  "  let  her  alone,  and  don't  vex  her 
more,  don't  ye  see  there's  a  tear  in  her 
eye  T 

"  And  how  can  I  help  that?"  expostulated 
the  father,  looking  kindly  towards  his  wife  at 
the  same  time ;  "  them  women  are  ever  so  hard 
to  manage,  and  manage  as  ye  will,  ye  can't 
find  'em  out; — there's  the  sun  shining  above 
her  head,  the  waters  dancing  and  capering  like 
jewels  at  her  feet,  the  herrings  crying  '  Come 
catch  me,'  and  Benjie,  between  you  and  I,  as 
handsome  a  husband,  and  as  fine,  ay,  and  for 
the  matter  of  that,  as  good  a  boy  for  a  son  as 
woman's  heart  could  wish,  and  yet  the  tears 
are  in  her  eyes,  and  the  corners  of  her  moutli 
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drawn  as  far  down  as  if  she  did  nothing  but 
sup  sorrow  all  her  life."  Benjamin,  the  fisher's 
only  child,  made  no  reply  ;  and,  after  a  mo- 
ment's  pause,  his  father  looked  at  him  and  said, 
''  Why,  boy,  you  look  as  much  cast  down  as 
your  mother — stay  on  shore,  and  good  luck  to 
you  !^' 

"  No,  father,  that  I  won't  !  I'll  not  put 
more  to  the  th rouble  she's  in,  by  letting  you 
go  by  yourself;  I  wish  from  my  heart  the 
boat  was  mended,  if  it  would  make  her 
easy." 

''  Don't  bother  about  the  boat,  boy,"  re- 
plied Browne,  "  I  never  meddle  or  make  with 
her  house,  or  land  business;  hasn't  she  got  a 
back-door  for  the  cabin  ? — a  sty  for  the  poor 
pig? — a  chaney  dish  for  the  pratees,  and  a 
white  table-cloth  for  saints'-days  and  bonfire- 
nights  ? — can't  she  stay  at  home  and  mind 
them,  and  let  me  and  the  cobble  alone.?" 
Benjamin  loved  the  wild  and  careless  spirit  of 
his  father  better  than  the  prudence  and  fore- 
thought of  his  mother ;  yet  did  he  not  forget  that 
the  very  arrangements  and  luxuries  to  which 
his  father  alluded,  were  solely  the  effects  of  her 
care  and  industry. 

'*  Won't  you   say,    God   speed  me,   Kate  V 
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inquired  the  fisherman  as  he  pushed  off  his 
dangerous  craft  with  a  broken  oar,  "  Won't 
you  say,  God  speed  me  and  the  boy?"  The 
woman  clasped  her  hands  suddenly  and  fer- 
vently together,  and  dropping  on  her  knees 
without  moving  from  the  spot  on  which  she  had 
been  standing,  uttered  a  few  earnest  words  of 
supplication  for  their  safety.  Benjamin  sprang 
on  the  shingles,  and  raising  his  mother  affection- 
ately in  his  arms,  whispered — 

"  Keep  a  good  heart,  we  will  back  with 
such  bouncing  fish,  before  morning,  any  how ; 
and  mother,  darling,  if  you  see  Statia  Byrne, 
here  is  the  neckerchief  she  promised  to  hem 
for  me;  tell  her  not  to  forget  her  promise." 
The  kisses  Mrs.  Browne  bestowed  on  her  son 
were  mingled  with  tears.  She  watched  the 
boat  until  it  had  dwindled  to  a  small  speck  on 
the  horizon.  As  she  turned  to  ascend  the 
cliff,  she  saw  the  round  laughing  face  of  Statia 
Byrne  peer  from  behind  a  rock,  and  withdraw 
itself  instantly  on  being  perceived.  She  called 
to  her,  and  after  a  little  time  Statia  came  blush- 
ing and  smiling,  and  lingering  by  the  way  to 
pluck  every  sprig  of  samphire,  every  root  of 
sea-pink,  that  grew  within  her  reach. 

"  I  just  came  down   to  gather  a  few  bits  of 
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herbs  for  the  granny's  cures,  and  a  few  shells 
to  keep  the  childer  asy,*"  said  Statia — pulling 
her  sea-pinks  to  pieces  at  the  same  time. 

"  And  what  does  the  granny  cure  with 
these  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Browne. 

"  Sorra  a  know  I  know,"  replied  the  girl, 
blushing  still  more  deeply. 

''  Maybe,"  continued  Mrs.  Browne,  gravely, 
"maybe,  Stacy  honey,  there's  a  charm  in 
them  like  the  yarrow  you  put  under  your  pil- 
low last  Holy-eve  night?" 

'*  Ah,  thin,  Misthress  Browne,  ma'am,  let 
me  alone  about  the  yarrow — sure  it  was  only 
out  of  innocent  mirth  I  did  it,  and  no  harm ; 
and,  any  way,  I've  no  belief  in  such  things  at 
all,  at  all." 

'"  And  why  do  you  disbelieve  them  .^"  in- 
quired the  fisherman'^s  wife.  Statia  made  no 
reply.  "  I  can  tell  you,"  she  continued ; 
*'  because  though  you  neither  spoke  nor  laughed 
that  blessed  night,  my  poor  girl,  after  you 
placed  the  yarrow  under  your  pillow — still  you 
did  not  dream  of  Benjie  Browne.  Stacy,  Stacy,  I 
mind  the  time  myself  when,  if  a  spell  worked 
contrary,  I'd  disbelieve  it  directly — it's  only 
human  natur,  darling." 

Statia  Byrne  flung  her  handful  of  sea-pinks 
upon  the  shingles,  and  passed  the  back  of  her 
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hand  across  her  eyes,  for  they  were  filled  with 
tears. 

"  You  have  thrown  away  the  granny's 
pinks,"  said  Kate,  pointing  to  the  flowers  that 
the  sea-breeze  was  scattering  far  and  wide. 

"  Ah,  thin,  let  me  alone  Mistress  Browne 
dear,"  exclaimed  the  girl.  "  And  good-bye, 
for  the  present,  ma'am ;  Fm  sure  the  child  'ill 
be  woke  before  this,  and  mother  is  carding 
wool,  so  she'll  want  me  now." 

"  Good-bye,  Statia— but  stop,  child  :  Benjie 
desired  me  to  put  you  in  mind,  that  you  pro- 
mised to  hem  this  neckerchief  for  him  !  and 
tell  your  mother,  jewel,  that  if  she'll  let  you 
come  down  to  my  cabin  to-night,  when  the 
grawls  are  all  in  bed,  I'll  be  for  ever  obliged 
to  her;  Browne  and  the  boy  are  out  to  sea, 
and  there's  something  over  me  that  I  don't 
care  to  be  quite  alone  this  blessed  night :  so 
come  down,  a  lannan, — and  thin  you  can  hem 
the  neckerchief  before  morning. 

"  I  will,  I  will,"  said  the  maiden,  with  whom 
smiles  had  already  taken  the  place  of  tears,  for 
she  loved  Mrs.  Browne's  cottage  almost  better 
than  her  own  ;  "  I  will,  and  I've  learnt  a  new 
song ;  oh,  I  shall  be  so  happy  !"  and  she 
danced  up  the  cliffs  with  all  the  light  gaiety  of 
fifteen  ? 
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The  fisherman's  wife  set  her  house  in  order, 
and  then  commenced  mending  her  husband'*s 
nets.  It  would  have  been  evident  to  any  ob- 
server, that  her  mind  was  ill  at  ease,  for  instead 
of  pursuing  her  occupation  with  her  usual 
steadiness,  she  frequently  suffered  the  hard 
meshes  to  drop  from  her  bony  fingers,  and  the 
wooden  needle  to  lie  idle  in  her  lap.  She 
would  rise  and  peer  from  her  small  window,  or 
more  frequently  still  from  the  open  door,  into 
the  heavens,  but  there  was  no  cause  for  dis- 
quiet in  their  aspect — the  moon  was  in  her 
full,  calm  glory ;  and  the  stars,  bright,  glitter- 
ing, and  countless,  waited  round  her  throne 
as  handmaids  silently  attending  upon  their 
mistress.  She  could  see  the  reflection  of  the 
moonbeams  on  the  far-away  waters — but  her 
ear,  practised  as  it  was,  could  hardly  catch  the 
murmur  of  the  ocean,  so  profound  was  its 
repose:  and  yet  Kate  continued  restless  and 
feverish.  Benjamin  was  her  only  surviving 
child — although  five  others  had  called  her 
mother — and,  indeed,  while  he  was  absent  from 
her,  she  felt  that  undefined,  but  perfectly 
natural  dread,  which  steals  over  a  sensitive 
mind  for  the  welfare  of  a  beloved  object,  when- 
ever the  one  is  separated  from  the  other. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  her  spirits  when  she 
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heard  the  light  foot  of  Statia  Byrne  on  her 
threshold,  and  she  felt  new-sprung  hope  within 
her  heart  when  she  looked  into  the  bright 
eyes  and  observed  the  full  smile  of  the  joyous 
girl. 

"  They're  all  a-bed,  and  the  babby  went  off 
to  sleep  without  an  hushow  !  and  mother  says, 
as  you're  all  alone,  by  yourself,  I  might  stay 
with  you  all  night,  Mrs.  Browne;  and  so  I 
will,  if  you  please — and  I've  brought  my 
needle,  and — I'll  hem  the  handkerchief,  if  you 
please — and  then,  maybe — maybe  you'd  show 
me  how  you  mend  nets — I  should  so  like  to 
mend  Mister  Browne's  herring  net ;  he  gave 
mother  (God  bless  him  !)  as  many  herrings  last 
year  as  lasted  all  Lent  ! — I'm  sure  we  can 
never  forget  it  to  him." 

"  Pray  for  him  then,  Stacy — pray  on  your 
bended  knees  —  for  Dermot  and  Benjamin 
Browne  this  night." 

*«  Why  so  I  will,"  rejoined  the  girl — as- 
tonished at  the  woman's  earnestness  of  manner 
— "  but  the  night  is  fine,  the  sky  is  blue,  the 
waters  clear  as  crystal ;  they've  been  out  many 
a  night  when  the  winds  do  be  blawing  the 
waves  into  the  sky,  and  I've  wondered  to  see 
you  heart-easy  about  them— what,  then,  ails 
you  to-night  ?"" 
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'*  God  knows  !"  replied  Kate  Browne,  with 
a  heavy  sigh,  "  I  think  111  go  over  my  hades 
a  bit :  ough,  Stacy  darling,  it's  a  fine  thing  to 
have  the  religion  to  turn  to  when  the  heart 
turns  against  everything  else."  Kate  sprinkled 
herself  with  holy  water  out  of  a  small  chalice, 
and  knelt  down,  with  a  "  decket"  of  beads  in 
her  hands,  to  "  say  her  prayers;"  almost  un- 
wittingly, she  repeated  them  aloud,  but  they 
had,  in  a  degree,  lost  their  soothing  power,  and 
she  mingled  the  anxieties  of  earth  with  her 
petitions,  not  to  heaven  but  to  its  inhabitants ; 
her  '*  mingled  yarn"  ran  thus  : — 

"  *  Holy  Mary,  mother  of  God,  pray  for  us' 
— Statia,  open  the  door,  agra,  and  listen, 
myself  thinks  the  wind's  rising — '  now  and  in 
the  hour' — the  cat!  avourneen,  don't  you  see 
the  cat  at  the  herring- tub,  bad  luck  to  that 
cat  ! — *  now  and  in  the  hour  of  our  death  ?'  " 
There  was  a  long  pause,  and  she  continued 
murmuring  her  petitions,  and  speaking  aloud 
her  anxieties,  while  Statia  went  on  hemming 
the  handkerchief;  at  last  she  looked  up  at  her 
young  companion  and  inquired,  "  Where  did 
I  leave  off,  my  darling,  was  it  at  '  Virgin  most 
powerful,'  or  at  '  Queen  of  Confessors  ?'  " 

"  I  did  not  hear,"  replied  the  industrious 
maiden. 
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"  Hear  what  ?"  exclaimed  Kate  Browne, 
starting  off  her  knees. 

"  Lord  defend  us,  yoLi  startle  the  very  life 
out  of  me  !"  ejaculated  the  girl  devoutly  cross- 
ing herself. 

"  But  what  did  you  hear,  Stacy  ?'"' 

"  Nothing.  I  told  you  I  did  not  hear  where 
you  left  off." 

"  Ough  !  ay,  ay  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Browne. 
"  God  forgive  me,  I  am  a  poor  sinful  thing  ; 
quite  full  of  sin  ;  I  must  give  up  the  prayers 
for  to-night,  I  can't  steady  my  heart  to  them, 
good  nor  bad ;  there  !  finish  your  work,  and 
we''ll  go  to  bed,  jewel — it  is,  as  you  say,  a 
beautiful  night,  thanks  be  to  God  for  his  mer- 
cies !  and  I  ought  to  have  more  faith." 

Long  did  they  both  remain  awake  during 
that  calm  moonlight :  the  fisherman's  wife 
muttering  prayers  and  fears,  and  raising  her 
eyes  to  the  little  window  which  opened  at  the 
foot  of  her  bed,  and  from  which,  as  she  lay, 
she  could  catch  a  view  of  the  distant  sea — at 
last  she  fell  off  into  a  deep  deep  sleep.  But 
Statia,  though  free  from  all  anxiety  as  to  the 
fate  of  the  absent,  could  not  close  her  eyes — 
poor  girl  !  her  young  imagination  had  passed 
a  gulf  of  years,  and  she  was  thinking,  that 
perhaps  she  might  be  to  the  young  fisher  what 
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Kate  was  to  the   old ;    and   she  thought  how 
good  he   was — and   how  handsome ;  and  how 
happy   she  should  be   to   mend  his  nets,    and 
watch  the  return  of  his  boat  from   the  highest 
cliff  that  "  toppled  o'er  the  deep.'*     The  grey 
morning    was   stealing   on  the   night,  yet  still 
Kate   slept — and  still  Statia  Byrne  continued 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on   the  window,    creating 
— not  castles  but — nets,  and  boats,  and  cottages 
in  the  air  ;  when,  suddenly,  before  the  window 
stood  Benjamin  Browne — she  had  not  seen  his 
shadow  pass — she  had  heard  no  step — no  voice 
— no  sound  ;    nor  did  she  now  see  a  figure,  but 
there  was  his  face  almost  pressed  to  the  glass 
— his   long,    uncurled  hair  hung  down  either 
cheek — and  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  with  a 
cold,  unmoving,  rayless  gaze — she  endeavoured 
to    sit   up — she  felt    suddenly    paralyzed — she 
could   not   move — she  tried   to  speak,  to   call 
Mrs.  Browne,   who  still  slept  heavily,  heavier 
than   before — she  could   make  no  sound — still 
her   lover   gazed — gazed    on.     And   what   oc- 
curred   to    her    (for    she    afterwards    declared 
she  never,  for  a  moment,  was  deprived  of  con- 
sciousness) as  most  strange  was,  that  though  the 
room  within  was  dark,   and  his  head  obscured 
the   window,   still   she  could    see   his   features 
(to  use  her  own  expressive  phrase)  "  clear   like 
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wax  ;"  while,  as  he  gazed,  their  beautiful  form 
assumed  the  long,  pale  hue  of  death.  By  a 
sudden  effort  she  closed  her  eyes,  but  only  for 
a  brief,  brief  moment.  When  she  re-opened 
them,  he  was  gone — and  she  only  looked  upon 
the  grey  mingling  of  sea  and  sky ;  trembling 
and  terror-stricken,  she  at  last  succeeded  in 
awakening  her  companion.  Mrs.  Browne  heard 
her  story  in  apparent  calmness,  and,  putting 
her  lips  close  to  the  ear  of  the  fainting  girl, 
whispered — "  he  is  dead  !" 

It  was  long,  long  before  Statia  recovered 
from  her  swoon,  for  when  she  did,  the  morning' 
sun  was  shining  on  her  face — and  she  was 
alone,  quite  alone,  in  the  fisherman's  cottage; 
at  first  she  thought  she  had  fearfully  dreamed, 
but  the  realities  around  her  recalled  her  to 
herself;  she  flew  to  the  same  cliff  where,  the 
evening  before,  unconscious  of  the  strong  affec- 
tion which  bound  her  almost  childish  heart  to 
her  young  lover,  she  had  watched  his  depar- 
ture; and  looking  down  on  the  beach,  her 
painful  vision  was  too  truly  realized — Dermot 
Browne  was  leading  his  wife  from  a  group  of 
persons  who  were  bearing  the  corpse  of  the 
young  fisherman  to  the  shore ;  in  the  distance 
could  be  seen  the  keel  of  the  doomed  boat 
floating  upwards,  while  crowds  of  sea-birds 
overhead  screamed  the  youth's  funeral  dirge ! 
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It  might  be  about  two  months  after  this 
occurrence — which  plunged  the  warm-hearted 
people  of  the  neighbouring  villages  into  deep 
sorrow^that  Kate  Browne  visited  the  cottage 
of  Statia  Byrne ;  it  was  the  first  time  the  be- 
reaved mother  had  entered  any  home,  save 
her  own,  since  "  her  trouble.'*  As  soon  as 
Statia  saw  her,  she  flung  herself  upon  her 
neck,  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break  ; 
the  fisherman's  wife  held  her  from  her,  and 
parting  her  hair  from  off  her  brow,  said, 

"  Sorrow  has  worked  with  you,  and  left  his 
mark  upon  your  face,  avourneen  :  and  though, 
my  darlint,  you  did  not  drame  of  him  that's 
gone  last  Holy-eve,  you've  dramed  of  him  often 
since/' 

The  poor  girl  wept  still  more  bitterly. 

"  You  must  have  been  very  dear,  very  dear 
intirely,  to  him,"  continued  Kate  Browne,  "  for 
his  blessed  spirit  found  it  harder  quitting  you 
than  his  own  mother,  who  nursed  him  a  babby 
at  her  breast ;  but  whisht,  darlint,  don't  I  love 
you  better  for  that  now  ?  Sure  everything — 
let  alone  every  one  that  he  regarded — that  his 
regard  only  rested  on,  is  more  to  me  than 
silver  or  goold,  or  the  wealth  of  the  whole 
world  !  Didn't  the  bright  eyes  of  his  spirit 
look   from   the  heavens    on    you,    my  jewel? 
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And  what  Fm  come  here  for,  Mistress  Byrne, 
ma'am,  is,  that  as  you  have  so  many  childer, 
(and  God  keep  them  to  you  !)  maybe  you'd 
spare  Statia  to  bind  my  heart  from  breaking. 
and  let  her  bide  intirely  with  us — we  have 
prosperity  enough,  for  when  the  Lord  takes 
one  thing  away,  why  he  gives  another — blessed 
be  His  holy  name  !  And  sure,  since  the  boy's 
gone,  nothing  can  equal  Dermot's  industry  and 
carefulness,  stopping  every  hole  in  every  fisher- 
man's boat — when  he's  ashore,  the  hammer  and 
nails  is  never  out  of  his  hand.  Let  her  be  to 
me  as  my  own  child,  Mistress  Byrne,  and  you'll 
have  a  consolation  that  will  never  lave  you,  no  ! 
not  on  your  death-bed.  Sure  you'll  see  her 
every  day  the  sun  rises — let  her  bide  with  me, 
for  I  am  very  desolate." 

The  mother,  as  she  looked  round  upon  seven 
rosy,  healthy  children,  felt  that  indeed  her 
neighbour  was  desolate,  and  in  a  voice  hoarse 
with  emotion,  she  said, 

"  Statia  may  go,  and  take  our  blessing  with 
her,  if  she  likes  !" 

Many  little  voices  wept  aloud  in  that  cottage, 
although  they  knew  they  should  see  their  sister 
daily :  but  the  maiden  was  firm  in  her  resolve, 
and  that  night  greeted,  as  a  father,  the  father 
of  him  whom  her  young  heart  had  loved  with 
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an  entireness  of  affection  which   the  heart  can 
know  but  once. 

Statia  is  now  long  past  the  age  of  girlhood, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  how  perfectly  her  sim- 
ple life  is  an  illustration  of  the  pathetic  excla- 
mation of  the  Jewish  damsel,  "  Thy  people 
shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God !" 
She  manages  admirably  between  her  "  two 
mothers,"  as  she  calls  them,  so  that  the  one 
may  not  be  jealous  of  the  other:  but  though 
she  has  had  many  suitors  for  her  hand,  she  has 
never  forgotten — the  drowned  fisherman  ! 
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